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CHAPTER  I. 


About  an  hour  after  nightfall,  on  the  evenmg 

of  the  burial  of  Lucy's  father,  there  were  three 

men  sitting  together  upon  the  extreme  edge  of 

that  common,  which  we  have  had  occasion   to 

mention   more  than  once,  under  a  high  sandy 

bank,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Plague  road, 

that  is  to  say,  nearer  to  the  park  of  Sir  Andrew 

Stalbrooke. 

v^       The   broken   ground   with    its    high   bank, 

c  covered  on  the  top  with  furze  and  brambles, 

^  with  here  and  there  a   thin   birch  tree,   or  a 

hawthorn   hanging  over  it,  might  either  have 

afforded  a  very  pleasant  shelter  on  a  warm,  hot, 
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sunshiny  summer  day,  or  a  comfortable  pro- 
tected nook  against  the  cold  wintry  wind.  Why 
it  should  have  been  selected  particularly,  how- 
ever, as  a  place  of  repose  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  would  be  more  difficult  to  say,  as  the  night 
was  bright  and  clear,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring  the  calm,  sweet  air,  and  the  moon 
w^as  clear  in  the  sky,  without  even  the  favourite 
thin  veil  of  a  white  cloud.  There  w^as  one 
thing,  indeed,  to  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the 
spot,  which  was,  that  from  the  little  dingle,  or 
old  sandpit  —  for  that  had,  most  probably,  been 
its  origin  —  there  wound  away  a  deep  gulley  or 
ravine  to  the  spot  w^here  two  roads  crossed  at 
the  angle  of  Stalbrooke  park. 

The  angle  of  the  park  wall  itself  was  at  about 
two  hundred  yards'  distance ;  but  the  gulley, 
wnth  its  high  banks,  opening  out  wider  in  that 
direction,  formed  a  sort  of  speaking  trumpet  or 
Dionysius's  lug,  which  enabled  any  person  sitting 
in  that  sandpit  to  hear  all  that  passed  upon 
either  of  those  roads  much  more  distinctly  than 
the  distance  would  have  permitted  under  any 
other  circumstances. 
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All  such  little  particulars  and  features  of  the 
country  round,  the  capabilities  of  every  spot  of 
ground,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  every  inch 
of  earth,  were  all  keenly  marked,  noted  down, 
and  remembered  by  our  good  friend,  Timothy 
Meakes  —  ever,  be  it  remembered,  with  direct 
thought,  foresight,  and  reference  towards  the 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things  in  which 
his  natural  affections  chiefly  centered.  His 
topographical  and  feratrinagraphical  surveys, 
however,  proved  to  him  and  to  others  ex- 
tremely useful  on  manifold  occasions ;  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  assert  himself,  that  more  than 
one  battle  had  been  won,  and  more  than  one 
pretty  manoeuvre  effected,  from  information  in 
regard  to  the  country  acquired  by  him  while 
prowling  about  in  search  of  his  forbidden  fruit. 
His  knowledge  of  the  dingle  or  sandpit  just 
mentioned,  its  embouchure  upon  the  two  roads, 
and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  hearing  even  a 
light  step  upon  either  of  them,  had  directed  his 
choice  on  the  present  occasion,  when,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
all  his  eyes  about  him. 
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He  then  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  seated 
in  the  dell ;  but  as  he  was,  according  to  his 
custom,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  he  ex- 
pected to  be  wanted,  he  was  not  yet  waiting  in 
listening  expectation,  but  conversed  with  his  two 
companions,  or  broke  sticks  and  laid  them  on  a 
fire  which  he  had  lighted;  not  on  account  of 
feelino'  the  sliohtest  lack  of  warmth  in  the  at- 
mosphere,  but  out  of  old  associations  and  memo- 
ries both  of  the  bivouac  and  the  poacher's  fire. 

"  So  Jim,"  he  said,  speaking  to  one  of  the 
other  men,  "  the  vagabond  asked  you  w  hat 
relation  I  was  to  her  ?  " 

"  Ay,  he  asked  a  power  of  questions,'*  re- 
plied the  man,  "  not  only  of  me  but  of  others, 
and  he  found  out  all  about  it,  I'll  warrant  him." 

'•  Ah  !  ah  ! "  said  Meakes.  "  Now  he  thinks 
himself  a  fox;  there's  not  an  old  dog-fox  in  the 
whole  county  that  has  got  a  longer  brush  than 
he  thinks  he  has !  Leave  Tim  Meakes,  how- 
ever, for  a  tally-ho.  I  saw  he  was  shy  this 
morning  when  he  was  talking  to  me  about  it, 
and  pretending  to  believe  everything  that  I  said, 
and   promising  to   do  all  that  I  told  him. — 
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I  saw  that  he  was  shy,  for  he  kept  stretching 
out  his  neck  and  peering  about  like  a  hen  par- 
tridge with  her  late  covey  in  the  clover.  I  said 
not  a  word,  however,  to  let  him  see  that  I^had 
found  out  any  thing;  but,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  trout  under  a  bank,  I  kept  my  head  to  the 
stream  and  my  tail  gently  waggling  in  the 
ripple,  just  as  if  I  were  going  to  rise  at  the  fly, 
but  seeing  my  angler  all  the  time,  and  ready  to 
dart  away  the  next  minute.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  telling  me  that  he  was  going  back  to  the 
castle  and  would  come  and  consult  more  with 
me  to-morrow,  I  watched  him  down  the  Plague 
road  out  of  the  windows,  and  then,  when  I  found 
he  was  getting  out  of  sight  of  that  bough,  I  hop- 
ped up  to  the  twig  above,  and  watched  from 
the  top  windows,  and  there  I  saw  that,  at  the 
other  edge  of  the  common,  there  was  a  ser- 
vant waiting  with  a  horse;  so  that,  when  he 
mounted  and  made  off,  not  at  all  to  the  castle 
but  towards  Lallington,  I  got  on  horseback 
too,  and  dodged  him  across  the  country.  Then 
I  knew  that  when  he  w^as  dow^n  here  before, 
he  used  to  go  to  the  Red  Lion,  so  I  w^ent 
B  3 
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there,  and  waited  for  a  while  till  I  found  out 
that  he  had  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  four  to 
be  where  I  told  you ;  so  that  I  knew  directly  he 
had  taken  up  part  of  my  scheme,  and  intended 
to  pretend  to  arrest  poor  Lucy  and  carry  her 
off,  but  to  do  it  at  night  instead  of  in  the  day, 
and  without  letting  me  know  any  thing  about 
it.  As  soon  as  I  had  found,  out  that,  I  galloped 
as  hard  as  I  could,  and  got  back  in  time  for  the 
funeral,  without  any  body  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter." 

"  But  I  say,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  men, 
who,  to  say  truth,  was  nothing  better  than  the 
most  notorious  poacher  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  who  treated  Meakes  with  all  that  reverence 
shown  by  a  poor  professor  to  a  wealthy  amateur ; 
"  but  I  say,  sir,  suppose  they  were  to  take  the 
other  way  with  the  carriage." 

''  Not  they,"  replied  Meakes ;  "  not  they. 
He  's  not  such  a  beast  as  to  go  galloping  like  a 
hare,  with  its  ears  up  and  its  head  down,  right 
up  to  the  feet  of  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Why,  if  they  took  the  other  way,  they  must  go 
through  the  village,  and  there's  plenty  of  people 
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up  and  stirring.  Besides,  I  've  stopped  that 
earth  too.  I  've  left  Joe  Wilson  with  my  nag 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  lane,  and  if  they 
come  that  way,  he 's  to  follow  at  all  speed : 
but  hark  ye,  did  ye  not  hear  a  sound  ?  " 

They  all  listened  attentively,  and  now  clearly 
heard  the  sound  of  some  people's  feet  walking 
along  the  rough  and  gravelly  road  which  passed 
just  outside  of  the  park  wall.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  voices  speaking,  too,  but  neither  in 
a  low  nor  a  hurried  tone.  It  was  the  sound  of 
some  persons  conversing  quietly  and  leisurely, 
as  they  strolled  along  the  road ;  and  Meakes 
observed,  in  a  whisper  to  his  companions,  "  It 
must  be  some  of  the  labourers  going  home  ; 
but  I  don't  know  who  can  be  passing  this  way 
either,  and  I  know  every  man  in  the  place. 
Shoot  me,  if  that  is  n't  the  voice  of  Stiles,  the 
fighting  shoemaker,  at  Lallington." 

*'  Ay,  that  it  is,"  answered  one  of  the  men 
who  came  with  him ;  "  and  that  other 's  the 
voice  of  merry  old  Soames,  who  was  burnt  in 
the  hand,  and,  as  he  says,  sings  never  the  worse 
for  that.  He  's  from  Lallington,  too.  I  '11  bet 
B  4 
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you  any  money  that  they  are  both  here  upon 
this  business.  Master  Meakes." 

"  Ay,  that  they  are,"  replied  Meakes. 
"  They  Ve  come  to  do  the  bailiff  and  his  bum  ; 
but  what  they  're  doing  up  here  I  should  like 
to  know.  They  must  have  altered  their  plan. 
Give  me  the  gun,  Jim,  and  I'll  creep  after 
them,  and  see  what  they  are  doing." 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  Master 
Meakes,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "  They  '11  see 
you,  if  you  don't  mind,  as  you  get  over  the 
bank  in  the  moonlight."  ^ 

I  "  Lord  bless  ye  !  "  was  Meakes's  only  reply ; 
and  gliding  up  the  bank  as  if  he  had  no  cor- 
poreal substance  at  all,  Meakes  thrust  himself 
through  the  furze  bushes  on  the  top,  crawling 
on  his  belly  like  a  serpent,  so  that  the  method 
of  his  passing  was  scarcely  perceptible  even  to 
his  companions  in  the  pit  below.  Thus  taking 
advantage  of  every  swell  and  knoll  and  bush, 
he  crept  along,  guided  by  the  noise  of  the  feet 
upon  the  road,  till  he  reached  a  spot  opposite 
the  angle  of  the  park,  where  the  sound  of  feet 
ceased  entirely,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  two 
men  had  stopped. 
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As  soon  as  Meakes  had  ascertained  that 
such  was  the  case,  he  began  gliding  on  again 
towards  the  spot  where  he  calculated  that  they 
must  stand,  from  time  to  time  pausing,  raising 
himself  a  little  on  his  elbow,  and  looking 
over  every  bank  or  knoll  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  way.  At  length  he  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  a  more  wild  or  ro- 
mantic spot  certainly  could  never  be  seen  than 
that  which  lay  before  his  eyes  at  that  moment. 
From  the  road  up  to  the  basis  of  the  park 
wall,  was  a  soft  broken  bank  of  yellow  sand 
and  turf,  crowned  with  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
similar  to  those  within  the  park  itself,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  was  a  wild  irregular  piece  of 
woodland  ground,  the  inequalities  of  which 
cast  the  trees,  wherewith  it  was  planted,  into 
every  sort  of  fantastic  position.  Between,  lay 
the  rich-coloured  gravelly  road,  running  away 
from  the  eye  down  a  steep  descent,  while  the 
other  road  was  seen  crossing  it,  between  the 
common  and  the  wood. 

The   moon  was  shining  bright,  as   we  have 
said,»upon  the  common  and  upon  the  transverse 
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road;  but  the  other  highway  down  into  the 
valley  was  darkened  by  the  thick  wood  and  tall 
trees  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  bank,  the  park 
walls,  and  the  beeches  and  ashes  on  the  other 
side ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  upon 
that  road  but  profound  and  deepening  masses  of 
foliage  —  here  and  there  streaked  and  marked 
by  the  white  boughs  and  large  branches  of  the 
trees  —  and  the  yellow  line  of  road  itself  be- 
coming more  and  more  indistinct,  as  it  plunged 
into  the  shadows.  At  the  end  of  the  wood,  how- 
ever, just  opposite  to  Meakes,  the  beams  of  the 
clear  mellow  moon  poured  in  among  the  trunks  of 
the  beeches  and  oaks,  and  tipped  the  soft  mossy 
undulations  of  the  ground,  or  the  rugged  banks 
of  yellow  sand,  with  pure  and  golden  light. 
By  the  time  he  reached  a  spot  where  he  could 
see  without  being  seen,  the  two  men  whom  he 
was  watching  had  seated  themselves  under 
those  very  trees  amongst  which  the  moonlight 
was  streaming,  and  apparently  waited  for  some 
addition  to  their  party.  Every  word  that  they 
spoke,  except  a  few  that  dropped  from  time  to 
time  into  an  under  tone,  was  heard  by  tlfe  old 
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soldier ;  and  he  distinctly  made  out,  not  only 
that  they  were  waiting  for  somebody,  but  that 
that  somebody  was  John  Forrest  himself. 

"  I  '11  bet  you  a  shilling  to  a  dollar,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  "  that  he  makes  a  mess  of  the 
matter  now." 

"  Oh,  not  he;  not  he,"  replied  the  other.  "He 
says  the  girl 's  very  w^illing  to  come,  and  only 
wants  a  little  gentle  force  to  persuade  her  like." 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  tells  you  so,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  but  no  girl  that  loves  a  man  needs  any  gentle 
force  at  all ;  if  she  does,  she  loves  her  own  con- 
ceit better  than  him.  Besides,  Master  Stiles, 
all  this  here  preparation,  does  it  look  like  a  little 
gentle  force  ?  What 's  the  handkerchief  to  tie 
her  mouth  for,  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  Soames,  you  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness," answered  the  other.  "  We  Ve  nothing  to 
do  but  to  believe  what  he  tells  us,  so  long  as  he 
pays  us.  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  can't  talk 
to  better  purpose.  Some  one  might  overhear 
your  nonsense  about  force." 

"  Oh,  there 's  no  one  up  in  this  place,  to  hear 
any  thing  one  says,"  replied  the  other. 
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"  One  can't  tell  that,"  answered  Stiles ; 
*'  and  if  you  must  use  your  tongue,  why  sing 
us  a  song — one  of  your  old  ditties  that  you 
used  to  sing  at  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddlestick. 
Can't  you  sing  us  about  the  green  leaf,  now 
that  we  are  under  it  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Soames ; 
"  I'll  sing  to  the  day  of  my  drowning." 

"  Or  of  your  hanging,"  answered  Stiles. 

"  Why,  I'll  sing  then,  too,"  answered 
Soames,  not  a  whit  offended,  "  for  I  shall  sing 
out :  but  here  goes.  Master  Bully,"  and  he 
began  his  song ;  but  he  pitched  it  upon 
a  wrong  note,  so  that  he  had  to  begin  again ; 
and  while  Meakes,  under  favour  of  the  noise 
he  made,  crept  quietly  away  to  his  companions 
in  the  pit,  old  Soames,  as  he  was  called,  went 
on  to  the  following  effect :  — 

THE  GREEN  LEAF. 

"  The  green  leaf,  the   green   leaf,   there's  nothing  like  the 
green  leaf, 
"  So  said  the  wild  deer  under  the  bough  : 
«  To  corn-fields  and  cities,  and  man's  dwellings  leave  grief, 
"  There 's  nothing  like  the  green  leaf,  on  all  the  earth  I  vow." 
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"  The  glad  lark  in  the  sky  carols  forth  his  gay  strain, 

"  Hovering,  quivering  in  the  sunny  light, 
*'  But  when  his  song  is  done,  down  drops  the  merry  lark  again 

"  Under  the  green  leaf,  to  pant  with  delight. 
*'  The  green  leaf,   the  green  leaf,   there 's  nothing  like    the 
green  leaf, 

"  So  said  the  wild  deer  under  the  bough." 

*'  Lo  !  the  little  villager,  with  her  bonnet  tied  in  haste, 

"  Stealing  through  the  copse  by  the  lone  river's  tide, 
"  What  makes  her  beating  heart  break  the  riband  round  her 
waist  ? 
"  Lo,  through_the  green  leaf,  Harry  by  her  side  ! 
"  The  green  leaf,  the  green  leaf,    there 's   nothing  like  the 
green  leaf, 
"  So  said  the  wild  deer  under  the  bough." 

"  Ay,  Muster  Soames,"  said  Stiles,  "  I 
should  think  that  you  had  had  enough  of  those 
trades  in  the  green  leaf.  One  thing  I  know, 
and  that  is,  that  you  burnt  your  fingers  with 
them." 

"  It  was  the  palm  of  my  hand,  cobbler,"  re- 
plied Soames,  "  and  I  didn't  do  that  a-purpose." 

"  Hark  ! "  cried  the  other,  "  He  is  coming,  I 
hear  him  now." 

As  his  sharp  ear  told  him,  a  quick  step  was  at 
that  moment  coming  rapidly  up  the  road,  and 
in   another  instant  Forrest  was  by  their  side. 
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He  was  evidently  a  great  deal  agitated,  and  he 
said  hastily,  in  a  low  voice,  "  She  is  coming ! 
—  she  is  coming  —  this  way. —  Now,  are  you 
ready?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  we  were  to  go  down,"  said 
Stiles,  "  to  arrest  her  for  a  joke,  as  it  were." 

"  That  is  all  spared,"  answered  Forrest 
quickly;  "as  1  was  going  through  the  village 
to  make  sure  that  all  was  quiet,  I  saw  her  coming 
out  of  her  own  door,  and  watched  her  up  to  the 
end  of  the  common  and  on  to  this  road,  after 
which  I  ran  round  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  can't 
have  missed  her  surely.  She  could  be  coming- 
no  where  but  here.  She  must  have  been  coming 
to  the  castle." 

"  Not  she,"  answered  Soames,  "  she  would 
never  go  to  the  castle  this  way.  She  may  be 
going  to  Madame  Philippina's  perhaps." 

"  Right,  right,"  said  Forrest,  "  right.  I  saw 
that  German  Jezebel  in  the  cottage  -—  right. 
But  I  do  not  hear  her  coming.  It  is  very 
strange  !  " 

"  Why,  you  have  run  so  fast,  sir,  you  must 
have  distanced  her,"  said  Stiles ;  "  you  are  quite 
out  of  breath." 
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"  You  know  where  the  carriage  stands  ? " 
demanded  Forrest,  without  attending  to  what 
was  said.  "  Carry  her  there  as  fast  as  possible. 
Put  her  in  on  the  left  hand  side  ;  you  will  find  a 
key  in  the  door.  Lock  it,  while  I  get  in  at  the 
other." 

He  paused,  and  fell  for  a  moment  into  deep 
thought.  It  seemed  as  if  something  moved 
him  to  compassion,  perhaps  remorse,  and  he 
was  heard  to  mutter  something,  of  which  the 
only  audible  words  were  "  Poor  girl  —  after 
all  ! »' 

At  that  very  moment,  however,  the  light  grace- 
ful form  of  Lucy  Williams,  clad  in  deep  black, 
and  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  came  up  into  the 
moonlight.  Her  step  was  quick,  but  scarcely 
steady;  yet  she  seemed  to  entertain  no  ap- 
prehensions, for  she  walked  calmly  on,  with- 
out either  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  as  if 
treading  a  road  to  which  she  was  well  ac- 
customed. The  two  men  were  about  to  dart 
forward  upon  her  at  once,  but  Forrest,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  arm,  held  them  back  for  a  moment. 
As  he  did  so,  the  sound  of  a  distant  horse's  feet 
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came  upon  the  wind,  and  withdrawing  his  arm 
almost  immediately,  he  said,  "  Now  !  '* 

The  two  bloodhounds,  whom  he  had  engaged 
in  the  base  act  he  was  about  to  perpetrate, 
sprang  forward  like  tigers  on  their  prey.  In  a 
moment  poor  Lucy  was  seized  by  both  arms, 
and  suddenly  surprised  and  terrified,  she  uttered 
one  piercing  cry.  The  moment  after,  however, 
a  thick  handkerchief  w^as  tied  over  her  mouth, 
hurting  her  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  she  was 
dragged  along  towards  the  common  struggling, 
but  struggling  as  it  seemed  in  vain.  The  efforts, 
however,  which  she  herself  made,  and  those  of 
the  men  who  held  her  to  prevent  her  from  free- 
ing her  hands,  caused  the  handkerchief  to  slip 
off  her  mouth,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
joyful  sound  of  a  horse's  quick  coming  feet  met 
her  ear.  She  now  uttered  scream  after  scream 
as  loud  as  possible,  and  though  she  was  still 
dragged  on  towards  the  common,  she  saw  with 
ioy  —  for  with  the  happy  confidence  of  youth 
she  fancied  that  every  one  must  be  the  natural 
enemies  of  those  who  were  committing  so  cruel 
a  wrong  —  the  forms  of  three  men  starting  as  it 
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were,  out  of  the  earth  upon  the  common,  and 
rushing  rapidly  towards  those  who  were  carrying 
her  away. 

Before,  however,  we  follow  her  fate  any 
farther,  we  must  turn  to  another  of  our  charac- 
ters, who  was  by  this  time  taking  part  in  an 
episode  closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
poor  Lucy  Williams. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

We  have  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  former 
vohime,  that  Ralph  Strafford  galloped  on  at  full 
speed,  and  just  at  the  angle  of  the  wall  of  Stal- 
brooke  park  where  it  joined  the  common,  the 
forms  of  three  men  met  his  eye,  engaged  in 
what  was  evidently  an  act  of  brutal  violence  to- 
wards a  woman.  There  were  only  two  indeed 
w^ho  were  taking  a  very  active  share  in  the 
business,  the  third  was  a  step  behind,  and  seemed 
rather  directing  than  acting.  Seeing  a  horse- 
man, however,  come  up  at  full  gallop,  the  latter 
turned  upon  him  and  threw  himself  directly  in 
the  way,  while  the  light  of  the  moon  fell  full 
upon  them,  and  each  recognised  the  other. 

Forrest,  however — now  plunged  irretrievably 
into  the  dark  and  dangerous  undertaking  to 
which  angry  vanity,  as  much  as  any  other  pas- 
sion, had  hurried  him  —  well  knew  and  felt 
that  retreat  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
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he  must  boldly  pursue  and  justify  the  course  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  caught  the  bridle 
of  Captain  Strafford's  horse  therefore,  at  once 
exclaiming,  "  Strafford,  this  is  no  business  of 
yours;   you  will  be  better  away  !" 

"  Out  of  my  way.  Sir  ! "  cried  Strafford  spur- 
ing  on  his  horse,  and  almost  throwing  his  oppo- 
nent over.  "  I  know  not  and  care  not  what 
you  are  about.     But  by  heaven . " 

"  If  you  do  not  hold  back,  I  will  kill  your 
horse,"  cried  Forrest  drawing  his  sword ;  but 
Strafford  drew  his  at  the  same  moment,  and 
without  pausing  for  reflection,  for  he  still  heard 
the  screams  of  poor  Lucy  Williams  as  she  was 
dragged  away,  he  struck  his  opponent  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in 
his  clenched  hand,  which  threw  him  headlong 
beneath  the  horse's  feet. 

Without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  was  hurt  or 
not,  Strafford  pushed  on  his  horse,  galloped  to 
the  common,  and  there  again  caught  sight  of  the 
two  men,  who  for  a  moment  had  been  hidden  from 
his  sight  by  the  trees,  still  dragging  on  Lucy 
Williams,  but  pursued  at  full  speed  by  three 
c  2 
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Other  men,    who   were   gaining   quickly  upon 
them. 

Not  knowing,  however,  whether  the  three  that 
followed  were  not  bent  upon  the  same  mischief 
as  the  others,  StraiFord  paused  not  in  his  course, 
but  galloped  on,  thinking  only  how  he,  pitted 
against  unequal  numbers,  might  employ  his 
strength  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  had  he  known 
the  injured  person  to  be  the  lowest  peasant  girl 
in  the  village  of  Stalbrooke ;  but  nevertheless 
his  heart  beat  more  violently,  his  whole  spirit 
was  more  eagerly  aroused,  from  a  vague  and 
mistaken  fancy,  that  it  was  Edith  Forrest  who 
was  thus  carried  away  by  some  means  and  con- 
trivances, which  he  had  not  time  to  explain  even 
in  his  own  thoughts.  He  galloped  on  then, 
as  if  life  and  death  were  in  the  chase,  and  in 
three  minutes  he  was  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
men  who  were  dragging  on  the  poor  girl  towards 
a  carriage,  now  visible  at  some  distance  beyond. 

Without  pausing  for  words,  StraiFord,  as  he 
Came  up,  reined  in  his  horse  and  grasped 
the  man  by  the  collar.     Stiles,  for  he  it  was, 
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judging  from  all  he  saw  that  their  scheme  was 
frustrated,  and  that  nothing  was  left  but  to 
break  away  and  escape,  turned  round  and  aimed 
a  fierce  blow  at  Strafford's  head  as  he  bent  over 
him,  at  the  same  time  freeing  himself  with  a 
sudden  jerk  from  the  young  officer's  hold.  He 
then  darted  away,  but  not  before  he  had 
received  a  sharp  wound  in  the  shoulder  from 
Strafford's  sword. 

Soames,  the  other  man,  had  by  this  time 
also  let  go  his  hold,  and  was  making  the  best  of 
his  way  off;  but  as  he  was  somewhat  heavier 
and  older  than  the  other,  he  might  soon  have 
been  overtaken,  had  not  Strafford,  recollecting 
the  three  others  he  had  seen  coming  up,  turned 
to  protect  the  girl,  whom  he  had  rescued,  from 
them  also  in  case  they  should  be  of  the  same 
party.  The  impetus  of  his  horse  had  carried 
him  a  little  beyond  Lucy  Williams,  and  when 
he  turned,  he  saw  only  two  of  the  other  men 
coming  up,  while  Lucy  was  running  forward 
towards  him. 

With  all  the  wild  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of 
her  nature,  she  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
c  3 
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side  his  horse,  exclaiming,  with  wild  accents  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  "  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you, 
Master  Ralph,"  as  she  always  called  him,  "  God 
bless  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times." 

"  Lucy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Lucy,  is  it  you  ?  " 
Good  God,  my  poor  girl,  how  has  this  happened? 
Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  continued,  raising  her 
up  with  a  hand,  which  she  kissed  again  and 
again  in  fervent  gratitude.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed ; 
there  are  only  two  of  these  men.  I  will  protect 
you  !  Do  not  be  alarmed :  keep  close  to  me  and 
you  are  safe." 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  foremost  of 
those  who  were  coming  up  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Don't  be  afraid.  Miss  Lucy ;  don't  be  afraid. 
We  are  Master  Meakes's  men  come  to  help 
you.  He's  gone  himself  to  look  after  the  other 
one  that  the  captain  knocked  down," 

These  words  of  course  removed  all  farther 
apprehension  from  the  mind  of  Lucy  and  Ralph 
Strafford;  and  dismounting  from  his  horse  he  na- 
turally began  to  inquire  how  all  this  strange  affair 
had  happened.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  point 
out  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  had  taken 
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place  between  Forrest  and  Lucy  beforehand,  Sir 
Andrew  Stalbrooke  on  every  account  having 
carefully  abstained  from  mentioning  at  the  castle 
his  encounter  w^ith  the  young  libertine  in  the 
cottage  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  All  was 
now  explained  to  Strafford  in  brief  and  broken 
words,  and  if  the  injury  to  the  poor  village  girl 
made  his  bosom  burn  with  indignation,  his  ano^er 
and  scorn  were  even  perhaps  more  powerfully 
aroused  by  the  offence  offered  to  his  uncle. 
Lucy,  it  appeared,  when  attacked  by  John  Forrest, 
had  been  on  her  way  to  the  dwelling  of  Philip- 
pina;  and  after  giving  her  every  assurance  of 
protection  and  support,  Strafford  sent  her  on 
thither  under  charge  of  one  of  Meakes's  com- 
panions, bidding  the  other  follow  him  in  search 
of  Meakes  and  the  offender. 

Though  gentle  and  kind,  and  with  many  of 
the  early  feelings  of  boyhood  fresh  about  him, 
Strafford,  when  fully  convinced  that  a  certain 
course  was  right,  had  a  degree  of  stern  determin- 
ation in  his  character,  which  permitted  him  not 
to  waver  or  pause  in  the  execution  of  a  duty  ; 
and  his  resolution  was  instantly  taken  to  pursue 
c  4 
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Forrest,  and,  looking  upon  him  no  longer  as  his 
uncle's  guest,  to  seize  upon  him  and  convey  him 
before  a  magistrate,  as  taken  in  the  commission 
of  a  grave  offence. 

He  hastened  back  therefore,  with  all  speed,  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  him ;  but  there  was  no 
one  there,  and  the  only  object  to  be  discerned 
upon  the  road,  was  what  seemed  the  form  of  a 
man  at  some  distance  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 
Straiford  instantly  turned  his  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion :  but  the  procumbent  figure  proved  to  be 
that  of  honest  Timothy  Meakes,  who  took  no 
notice  of  him,  though  twice  spoken  to,  but  busily 
pursued  the  footsteps  of  John  Forrest,  distin- 
guishing them  from  all  others  by  his  own  pecu- 
liar skill  in  such  investigations. 

His  object  seemed  to  be  to  trace  them  to  a 
certain  point,  for  no  sooner  had  he  ascertained 
that  they  followed  a  small  path  to  the  left,  than 
he  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  Now  Jim,  if  you  run 
round  by  Shooter's-lane,  I  will  go  down  here, 
and  then,  if  the  captain  gallops  on  to  the  corner 
of  Gray's  Pond,  we  are  sure  to  have  him." 

Strafford  knew  Meakes  well,  and  was  not 
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ignorant  of  his  talents  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
object ;  he  therefore  spurred  on  at  once,  and  in 
five  minutes  had  reached  the  corner  of  a  large 
pond,  which  running  up  to  the  very  banks  of 
some  high  hedges,  prevented  any  one  passing  in 
that  direction  but  by  the  road.  On  arriving  at 
that  spot,  however,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  a  servant  with  a  ledhorse ;  and  on  nearer 
approach  recognised  one  of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Forrest's  carriage  to  the  castle. 
He  heard  feet  at  the  same  time  coming  rapidly 
on  the  path  by  which  he  expected  the  young 
lawyer  to  arrive,  and  turning  his  horse  that  way 
he  prepared  to  encounter  John  Forrest  before  he 
could  receive  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  in 
the  hope  of  detaining  him  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  enable  Meakes  or  the  other  man  to 
come  up. 

There  was  one  difficulty,  however,  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  which  was  contained  in  the 
question,  "  Before  whom  shall  I  take  him  ?  " 
The  nearest  magistrate  was  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke  himself;  but  although  Strafford  knew  that 
Sir  Andrew  would  execute  his  duty  firmly  and 
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vigorously,  yet  he  also  knew  that  it  would  be 
painful  and  terrible  to  all  the  courteous  feelings 
of  his  nature  to  deal  with  his  guest  and  with  the 
nephew  of  one  who  was  lying  ill  in  his  house,  as 
he  would  do  with  any  other  violater  of  the  law. 
The  only  other  magistrate  within  a  moderate 
distance  was  a  Mr.  Waters,  at  the  small  town 
of  Lallington ;  but  before  him  StraflPord  had  a 
strong  repugnance  to  bring  the  prisoner,  from  a 
great  personal  dislike  to  the  man.  He  had 
been  originally  a  low  attorney  in  the  town,  and 
the  vulgar  opinion  that  country  attorneys  only 
live  and  thrive  by  sowing  dissensions  among 
their  neighbours,  was  in  his  case  at  least  justified. 
By  this  means  he  had  risen  to  some  degree  of 
opulence;  and  in  the  capacity  of  Lord  Mallory's 
agent,  he  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
cause  dissension  between  that  nobleman  and  Sir 
Andrew  Stalbrooke,  on  every  petty  and  insigni- 
ficant cause.  The  friendship  of  the  two  gentle- 
men however,  the  clear  understanding  of  each, 
and  their  upright  intentions,  had  prevented  the 
results  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
But  as  he  had  grown  in  wealth,  Mr.  Waters  had 
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grown  in  insolence,  and  though  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke  had  contented  himself  with  calmly  re- 
proving some  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  had  passed 
over  others  with  silent  contempt,  Strafford  him- 
self had  not  always  borne  his  flippancy  with  the 
same  calmness;  and  the  young  officer  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  communication  with  him. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost^  however,  for  he 
doubted  not  that  Forrest  had  soon  recovered 
from  the  blow  he  had  received ;  and  in  another 
instant  the  young  lawyer  appeared  above  the 
bank.  But  Strafford  springing  to  the  ground 
stopped  him,  saying  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume,  "  A  word  or  two  with  you, 
Mr.  Forrest,  if  you  please." 

"  A  dozen.  Sir,  if  you  are  alone,"  answered 
Forrest  fiercely";  "  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
taken  with  such  unhandsome  odds  again,  so 
if  you  have  any  words  to  say,  say  them ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  betake  ourselves  to 
other  things  than  words,  for  you  have  struck 
me,  Sir,  and  I  do  not  forget  it.  Let  us  be 
quick." 

"  You  mistake  me.  Sir,"  replied  Strafford, 
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seeing  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword ;  "  I 
have  no  inclination  on  earth  to  fight  you  at 
this  moment.  The  matter  is  even  more  serious, 
Mr.  Forrest,"  he  continued,  approaching  closer 
to  him;  "you  have  been  this  night  engaged 
in  a  flagrant  offence  against  the  laws  and  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  I  apprehend  you  for  that 
cause,  charging  you  in  the  king's  name  to  come 
before  a  magistrate." 

As  he  spoke,  he  seized  Forrest  by  the  collar ; 
but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  being  over  his  arm,  the  animal, 
instead  of  following  his  master's  quick  move- 
ment to  seize  John  Forrest,  drew  back,  frightened 
by  Strafford's  gesture.  Forrest  at  the  same 
time  struggling  in  his  grasp,  freed  himself,  and 
drew  his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
cowardly  trickster,  and  no  gentleman  ! "  and 
at  the  same  time  he  struck  him  a  blow  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  brought  the  point  of  his 
weapon  close  to  the  other's  breast. 

Strafford  cast  off  the  bridle,  drew  his  sword, 
crossed  it  with  that  of  Forest,  and  in  three 
passes    the    blade  went  through  the  body  of 
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the  young  lawyer,  entering  below  the  right 
arm,  and  coming  out  undej*  the  left  shoulder. 
The  servant  seeing  the  contention  was  riding 
up,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
When  he  arrived,  his  master  lay  still  and 
motionless  upon  the  earth,  and  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  addressing  Strafford,  "  You  have  killed 
him  !  you  have  murdered  him  ! " 

"  You  must  have  seen,"  replied  StraiFord, 
sternly  but  calmly ;  "  you  must  have  seen 
that  he  drew  his  sword  upon  me,  and  drew 
upon  his  own  head  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
him." 

"  I  saw  nothing,  I  see  nothing,"  cried  the 
servant  loudly  and  insolently,  "  but  that  you 
came  to  seek  him,  and  that  you  have  killed 
him." 

"  Silence,  Sir,"  cried  Strafford  in  a  tone  of 
authority;  "  dismount  instantly  from  your 
horse,  and  assist  me  to  ascertain  whether  your 
master  be  dead  or  only  fainting." 

The  man  obeyed  at  once,  but  with  dogged 
sullenness ;  and  bending  over  the  body  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  Strafford  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  or  not  life'  were  really  extinct. 
There  was  no  animation  in  the  face  however ; 
the  eyes  were  closed,  the  lips  were  still.  No 
breath  dilated  the  nostrils ;  no  movement  indi- 
cated life.  The  young  officer  put  his  hand 
upon  the  heart ;  the  warmth  of  active  being  was 
there,  but  there  was  no  pulsation.  Untying 
his  cravat,  Strafford  bound  it  round  Forest's 
body,  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  then  looked  around 
him  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Meakes  and 
his  companions,  or  of  hearing  something  that 
might  indicate  their  approach.  All  was  silent, 
however,  and  after  pausing  for  a  minute  or  two, 
he  said  to  the  servant, — 

"  At  all  events  we  must  carry  your  master 
to  some  cottage.  Run  down  the  lane  to  the 
labourers'  huts,  and  bring  up  assistance." 

The  man  obeyed  in  the  same  sullen  silence, 
and  Strafford  remained  beside  the  dead  body. 
His  feelings  at  that  moment  were  very  awful, 
as  there  —  without  one  generous  emotion  of  the 
heart  seared  by  crime,  or  vice,  or  selfishness, 
with  all  the  fresh  charities  of  an  amiable  dis- 
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position,  warm  and  unblighted  within  him  —  he 
Stood  and  gazed  upon  the  cold,  stone-like  object 
he  had  made,  while  the  calm  light  of  the  moon 
shone  upon  the  still  motionless  features  and 
spiritless  form  of  the  dead  man.  He  felt  the 
awfulness  of  taking  life  ;  he  felt  how  dark  and 
terrible  a  thing  it  is  to  put  out  that  flame  v/e 
never  can  light  again;  to  place  between  the  sins 
of  the  past  and  the  judgment  of  the  future 
the  marble  barrier  of  death,  which  closes  up 
the  way  to  repentance,  to  atonement,  to  well- 
doing. He  felt  strongly,  deeply,  painfully, 
that  it  is  only  the  hand  of  all-seeing  wisdom 
and  almighty  power  that  should  ever  drop  that 
barrier  on  the  career  of  a  mortal  being ;  that  for 
man,  idle,  vain,  short-sighted  as  he  is,  to  take 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  vengeance  in  his  own 
hands,  and  rend  asunder  soul  and  body,  is  a  sin 
dreadful,  irrep  arable,  and  presumptuous. 

It  is  true  that  in  his  own  case  he  had  slain  his 
adversary  in  self-defence,  and  he  felt  and  knew 
that,  if  ever  taking  life  was  justified,  it  was  so  in 
the  present  instance  :  he  felt  that  he  had  had 
no  choice  ;  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 
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forced  upon  him;  and  yet  he  mourned  with 
deep,  heart-felt  sorrow  —  with  a  gloom  which, 
at  the  time,  seemed  as  if  it  had  settled  upon  his 
heart  for  ever  —  he  mourned  that  such  a  lot 
should  have  fallen  to  him. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ralph  Strafford 
felt  uneasy  at  being  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts ;  he  longed  for  the  servant's  return ; 
he  looked  around  anxiously  for  the  coming 
of  Meakes  and  his  companions.  But  they 
did  not  appear,  and  the  only  sound  he  heard 
was  the  rolling  away  of  carriage  wheels, 
probably  those  of  the  vehicle  which  young 
Forrest  had  brought,  and  some  voices  speaking 
in  loud  tones,  but  apparently  at  a  great  distance. 
The  absence  of  the  servant  seemed  interminable, 
although  it  was,  in  fact,  protracted  no  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  gather  together 
some  men  from  amongst  the  labourers'  cottages, 
and  guide  them  back  to  the  spot. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  body  of  Forrest 
was  lifted  and  carried  down  to  the  first  cottage, 
where  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  number  of 
people  collected  round  it,  gazing  in  silence  and 
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awe  on  the  spectacle  before  them.  Ralph  Straf- 
ford gazed  too,  and  would  have  given  many  a 
year  from  his  own  life  to  recall  the  spirit  once 
more  to  the  frail  tenement  of  clay.  The  features 
of  the  dead  man  were  calm  and  serene  however. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  parting  pang  of  death  had 
carried  away  the  bad  passions  which  had  once 
stamped  themselves  on  that  countenance,  and 
left  them,  together  with  the  dark  and  turbulent 
struggle  over  for  ever,  in  the  cold  tranquillity 
of  everlasting  repose. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
wound  which  had  caused  his  death,  but 
little  blood  had  flowed  externally ;  and  with 
the  lingering  hope  that  w^ould  fain  remain  un- 
convinced of  a  terrible  reality,  Strafford  once 
again  put  his  hand  upon  the  dead  man^s  heart, 
but  the  warm,  throbbing  blood  of  life  beat  not 
up  under  his  touch;  the  extremities  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  grow  cold,  and  a  rigidity  of 
the  features  and  the  hands  spoke  too  plainly 
that  all  was  over.  After  gazing  for  some 
minutes,  and  giving  directions  in  regard  to 
the  body,  Strafford  turned  away  for   the  pur- 
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pose  of  seeking  his  own  home.  He  told  one  of 
the  labourers  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  Meakes, 
and  bid  him  be  early  at  the  castle  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  looked  round  for  young 
Forrest's  servant,  with  the  purpose  of  bidding 
him  not  to  bear  rashly  any  tidings  to  the  family, 
but  to  suffer  the  news  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  occurred  to  be  communicated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke  or  himself. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
the  servant  had  left  the  cottage  without  his 
perceiving  it,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  have 
gone  up  to  the  castle  to  tell  the  tale  at 
once,  Strafford  remounted  his  horse  which 
was  held  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  rode 
quickly  on  towards  his  house.  As  he  went,  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  repassed  in 
rapid  succession  through  his  mind,  and  brought 
with  them  many  a  painful  feeling,  and  many  a 
dark  apprehension.  What  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Forrest?  he  asked  himself;  What 
would  be  the  conduct  of  Edith  ?  Would  she  ever 
consent  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  who  had  thus 
slain  her  near  relation  ?  Would  Mr.  Forrest  ever 
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consent  to  her  union  with  one  who  had  killed  a 
person,  however  unworthy,  that  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  his  affection  ? 

In  regard  to  Edith,  indeed,  his  apprehen- 
sions were  not  so  strong ;  he  felt,  perhaps, 
more  fully  at  that  moment  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  and  therein  he  experienced  a 
bright  consolation,  that  the  love  which  Edith 
Forrest  entertained  for  him  was  not  the  love  o^ 
an  ordinary  mind  and  heart;  that  it  was  deep, 
strong,  powerful,  able  to  conquer  and  to 
trample  upon  the  cold  rules  and  lawyer-like  de- 
finitions of  a  calculating  and  feelingless  world. 
He  felt,  that — though  she  might  regret  as  deeply, 
as  himself  that  the  act  had  been  committed  — 
she  could  not,  because  her  cousin's  blood  was 
upon  his  hand,  visit  upon  his  head  by  the  ter- 
rible loss  of  her  affection  and  breach  of  her 
promises,  those  consequences  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  very 
man  who  had  fallen. 

He  felt  that    her  mind   was    too   just    and 
noble   to    let    her  do    so;    he  hoped    and    he 
believed   that    her    love   was  too    intense,  too 
D   2 
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ardent,  too  sincere,  to  suffer  her  heart  to 
yield,  even  if  her  reason  had  opposed  its  dic- 
tates ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  what 
might  be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Forrest.  He 
ahnost  trembled  to  think  what  the  conduct  of 
Edith  would  be,  if  the  terrible  barrier  of  a  father's 
curse  were  added  to  the  obstacle  placed  betw^een 
them  by  her  cousin's  blood.  He  was  in  no 
mood  for  viewing  any  thhig  cheerfully ;  and  he 
longed  for  some  time  for  thought  before  he  was 
forced  to  communicate  to  Edith,  or  her  family, 
the  events  of  that  miserable  night. 

Thus  then,  when — after  dismounting  from  his 
horse  and  washing  some  blood  from  his  hands, 
which  had  fallen  upon  them  while  binding  the 
handkerchief  round  the  dead  man  —  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  had  found  Sir 
Andrew  and  Edith  seated  at  tea  the  night  be- 
fore, he  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  Sir 
Andrew  alone. 

To  his  uncle  it  was  not  only  necessary  that 
he  should  now  communicate  all  that  had  just 
taken  place,  but  also  that  he  should  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  he  stood 
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with  regard  to  Edith,  and  seek  his  advice, 
assistance,  and  support.  So  much  indeed  had 
he  to  say,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin  his  tale.  But  Sir  Andrew  himself  afforded 
him  time,  by  instantly  beginning  to  speak  upon 
another  subject. 

"  My  dear  Ralph,"  he  said,  "  as  soon  as  his 
nephew  entered  tlie  room,"  you  have  been  ab- 
sent long,  and  I  wish  much  to  speak  with  you. 
Hear  me  out,  my  clear  nephev/,  without  inter- 
rupting me,"  he  continued  with  a  kind  and 
affectionate  smile.  "  Do  not  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  at  your  period  of  life,  and  with 
your  conduct  in  every  respect  vouched  by  the 
most  noble  and  upright  course  of  life  that  ever 
young  man  pursued,  1  doubt  in  any  degree  that 
your  whole  behaviour  is  such  as  I  can  be  proud 
of,  or  that  I  am  going  to  question  your  de- 
meanour, or  ask  any  explanation  of  your  acts. 
Surely,  Ralph,  if  noble  and  perfect  confidence 
did  not  exist  between  you  and  me,  it  were  im- 
possible for  it  to  exist  between  any  two  men  on 
earth." 

Ralph  stretched  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
D  3 
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that  of  his  uncle  affectionately ;  but  Sir  Andrew, 
without  giving  him  time  to  make  any  reply,  went 
on,  "  You  will  take  my  little  lecture  then, 
Ralph,  in  good  part  I  know,  for  I  am  only  com- 
municating to  you  what  thirty  years  more  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  than  you  possess  has 
taught  me;  and  I  leave  to  your  own  strong  mind, 
good  heart,  and  high  sense  of  honour,  to  apply  it 
as  you  may  find  fit  and  reasonable.  For  these 
two  days  running,  Ralph,  you  have  spent  almost 
all  your  evening,  at  Lady  Mallory's,  and  yet  you 
seem  to  be  extremely  fond  of  the  society  of  the 
sweet  sweet  girl  who  is  here,  and  who  was  tell- 
ing me  this  very  evening  of  how  kindly,  and 
nobly,  and  courteously  you  behaved  to  her  and 
her  mother  in  Germany." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Ralph  ; 
but  Sir  Andrew  again  gently  waved  his  hand 
with  a  smile,  saying,  "  Nay,  hear  me  out,  dear 
nephew.  I  am  not  blaming  you,  but  I  would 
have  you  remember  that,  though  dear  Lady 
Mallory  may  be  a  year  or  two  older  than  your- 
self, and  though  you  may  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  treat  her  almost  as  an  elder  sister, 
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yet  she  is  still  most  beautiful,  young,  and  deeply 
interesting ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  her  purpose, 
Ralph,  she  is  evidently  of  an  affectionate,  warm, 
and  sensible  heart.  Now,  Ralph,  in  the  good 
world  in  which  we  live,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
men,  who  consider  themselves  persons  of  high 
honour,  seem  to  place  their  dealings  with  women 
beyond  that  code  of  laws  by  which  they  regulate 
their  dealings  with  other  men.  The  man  who 
would  think  himself  disgraced  and  would  be  so 
in  his  o\^n  eyes  for  ever  if  he  were  to  tell  a  lie,  to 
break  a  promise  or  a  vow,  to  cheat  or  to  deceive 
in  the  most  trifling  particular,  to  mislead  by  any 
false  showing  whatsoever  another  man,  scruples 
not  but  too  often  to  mislead,  to  deceive,  to  break 
his  promise,  to  violate  his  oath  to  a  woman,  to 
cheat  her  out  of  that  which  is  her  noblest  pos- 
session, peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  of  heart, 
to  trifle  with  her  affections,  to  insult,  to  dis- 
honom',  and  to  betray.  Even  after  he  has  done 
so,  he  is  received  in  society,  courted,  flattered, 
liked;  and  the  acts  which  should  stamp  him 
with  eternal  infamy,  are  regarded  almost  in  the 
same  class  with  some  gallant  feats  performed 
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in  the  chase — some  act  of  skilful  policy  or  manly 
daring.  There  are  some  however  who  differ 
from  this  creed,  and  who  abhor  such  conduct ; 
I  own  myself  one,  Ralph.  I  look  upon  it  that 
the  man  who  behaves  ill  to  a  woman,  and  yet 
would  not  do  so  to  a  man,  onlv  shows  himself  to 
be  at  heart  a  coward ;  for  the  only  cause  which 
enables,  permits,  or  justifies  any  such  act,  is  that 
woman  cannot  protect  or  avenge  herself.  She 
is  trusted,  Ralph,  by  God  and  by  her  weakness 
to  man's  honour;  and,  therefore,  if  we  prize 
our  honour,  if  we  hold  it  really  dear  as  a  true 
and  veritable  principle  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct,  and  not  merely  as  a  fantastic  and 
relative  notion,  to  be  framed  upon  the  opinions 
of  others,  we  should  be  far  more  scrupulous, 
delicate,  thoughtful,  in  all  our  acts  and  feelings 
towards  women  than  even  towards  men.  We 
know  that  every  gentleman  has  his  sword  by 
his  side  to  redress  himself  if  we  do  him  a  wrong  ; 
but  we  know  that  woman  has  no  redress  but 
silence,  sorrow,  and  endurance.  Do  not  look 
grieved,  my  dear  Ralph,  for  Heaven  forbid 
that  I   should   ever  insinuate   such   a   charge 
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against  you,  that  you  could  knowingly  behave 
ill,  or  would  ever  break  a  vow,  or  willingly  fail 
in  any  promise  to  a  woman  !  I  know  you  too 
well,  Ralph  —  your  mother  was  my  sister  —  it 
is  impossible  !  But  sometimes  men  of  the  very 
best  principles  and  inclinations  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  that  the  structure  of  a  woman's 
heart  and  feelings  is  as  fine,  as  delicate,  as 
easily  affected  and  injured,  as  her  corporeal 
frame.  We  may  unintentionally  raise  thoughts 
and  expectations  which  may  be  disappointed. 
For  the  gratification  of  a  few  hours  in  pleasant 
society ;  w^e  may  teach  a  woman  to  believe  that 
we  seek  to  make  that  society  our  own  for  ever. 
From  that  belief  may  grow  up  feelings  deeper, 
stronger,  more  enduring;  and  then,  when  dis- 
appointment comes,  sorrow  takes  possession  of 
the  heart  where  joy  once  dwelt;  shame  at  having 
aided  to  deceive  itself,  gives  an  additional  pang 
to  the  agony  of  being  deceived ;  and  an  age  of 
regret  and  mortification  and  cold  chagrin  very 
often  succeeds  from  such  causes,  and  such  causes 
alone,  to  a  youth  of  joy  and  thoughtless  happi- 
ness.    Many  a  man,  Ralph,  has,  I  firmly  be- 
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lieve, killed  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  woman; 
or,  if  not,  has  killed  her  happiness,  which  is 
worse,  without  breaking  one  vow,  without  fail- 
ing in  one  promise,  except  those  vague  and 
worthless  promises  conveyed  by  the  manner, 
and  the  tone,  and  the  demeanour,  which  often 
win  more  upon  woman  than  all  the  vows  that 
ever  were  breathed  at  the  feet  of  beauty.  Many 
a  boy,  Ralph,  that  would  not  kill  a  butterfly, 
destroys  the  painted  insect,  while  catching  it 
merely  to  admire  its  beauty;  and  I  think, 
Ralph,  that  we  should  not  only  be  as  careful 
and  as  tenderly  thoughtful  in  our  general  de- 
meanour towards  women,  as  we  are  in  our  vows, 
our  promises,  and  our  actions  towards  men  ; 
but  far  more  so,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  contrary, 
w^e  risk  more  terrible  injury  to  a  more  delicate 
being,  and  may  injure  our  own  honour  by  doing 
wrong  to  those  who  cannot  right  themselves." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  mild  and  placid 
dignity;  but  still  in  his  calm  eye  there  was  a 
look  of  mild  and  affectionate  love  towards  his 
nephew,  which  left  no  earthly  doubt  of  his  con- 
fidence in  him,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  touch 
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of  pride  or  of  that  vanity  and  conceit  in  his 
own  opinions,  which  would  curdle  the  best  cup 
of  morahty  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  hps  of 
man.  It  was  evident  that  what  he  said  was 
said  from  regard  and  affection  towards  him  to 
whom  he  addressed  it;  and  Ralph  hstened  to  it 
in  the  same  spirit,  though  his  mind,  a  little 
eager,  was  naturally  more  impatient  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed. 

"  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
uncle,"  he  said  as  soon  'as  Sir  Andrew  had 
finished.  "  I  am  indebted  to  you  and  to  your 
instructions  for  every  thing  that  is  good  in  my 
conduct  and  disposition,  and  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not  thank  you  for  every 
new  lesson  that  may  improve  and  direct  me. 
I  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  blaming  me  either, 
but  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  put  your  mind  at 
rest  on  one  subject,  before  I  proceed  to  tell  you 
some  events  which  have  just  occurred,  in  regard 
to  which  you  may  blame  me  perhaps,  and  which 
I  fear  may  pain  and  agitate  you." 

Strafford  paused  for  a  moment,  but  Sir  An- 
drew saw  that  he  had  not  concluded,  and  he 
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"was  one  of  those  men  who  would  always  hear 
to  an  end,  unless  he  saw  tliat  another  required 
a  little  assistance  with  his  story. 

"  In  regard  to  my  two  visits  to  Lady  Mallory, 
my  dear  Sir,"  continued  Ralph,  ^'  my  visit  to- 
night was  not  a  very  long  one ;  and  during  the 
last  two  hours  I  have  gone  through  various 
other  scenes  and  adventures.  But  beside  that, 
let  me  tell  you  that  my  whole  conversation 
wdth  Lady  Mallory,  or  at  least  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  has  been  upon  a  subject  on  which  I 
must  soon  speak  more  fully  to  you  —  I  mean 
my  love  for  Edith  Forrest ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  Lady  Mallory  misunderstanding  in 
any  degree  the  object  of  mj'  visits  to  the  hall." 

The  fine  countenance  of  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke  was  lighted  up  with  a  well-pleased  smile. 
"  I  am  delighted,"  he  said,  "  I  am  delighted. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  one,  my  dear  Ralph, 
whom  I  think  so  fitted  to  make  you  happy  as 
that  sweet  girl.  There  is  something  in  her  very 
look  that  makes  my  heart  warm  towards  her ; 
and  when  one  speaks  to  her,  her  answer  to  every 
sentence  seems  painted  in   the  varying  expres- 
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sion  of  her  countenance  before  she  answers  any. 
Her  face  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  of  those 
bright  lakes  in  Cumberland,  where  every  rosy 
cloud  and  every  varying  hue  upon  the  evening 
sky  is  reflected,  and  yet  softened,  and  mingled 
as  it  were,  by  a  light  ripple,  with  the  colours  of 
the  lake  itself.  But  you  look  grieved  and  sad, 
Ralph,  even  at  my  commendation  of  her  you 
love." 

"  Because,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Strafford, 
"  circumstances  may  prevent  her  from  ever 
being  mine.  But  now,  my  dear  Sir,  give  ear  to 
me  for  a  moment,  for  matters  of  deep  importance 
have  occurred,  in  which  I  have  been  a  pained 
and  unwilling  actor.  First,  however,  let  me  tell 
you  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand  towards 
Edith  and  Mr.  Forrest;"  and  he  recapitulated 
to  Sir  Andrew  all  that  the  reader  has  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  on  that  subject. 

"  Unfortunate  indeed,  Strafford,"  replied  his 
uncle ;  "  it  is  evidently  utterly  impossible  that 
Edith  should  ever  have  loved  that  wretched  and 
conceited  young  libertine,  even  if  she  did  not 
love  you.       Mr.   Forrest   however,    for  whose 
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own  personal  character  I  cannot  entertain  that 
opinion  I  should  wish,  is  evidently  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  I  fear  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  consent.  But  I  have 
discovered  one  thing,  Ralph,  since  Mr.  Forrest 
has  been  here,  by  his  observations  upon  pictures 
and  other  matters  of  the  kind.  He  is,  both  by 
nature  and  by  theory,  one  of  a  school  which  is 
rapidly  springing  up  of  gold  worshippers ;  one 
of  those  who  regard  every  thing  upon  earth 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  its  relation  to  money. 
Now,  by  making  such  an  addition  to  your  in- 
heritance as  to  render  you  an  infinitely  better 
match  for  his  daughter  than  his  nephew  can 
be,  perhaps  we  may  do  something  with  Mr. 
Forrest." 

"  Alas,  I  fear  not.  Sir,"  replied  Ralph,  "for 
the  other  circumstances  which  I  have  now  to 
relate,  have  added  a  new  and  terrible  obstacle. 
As  I  was  riding  round  the  corner  of  the  park 
from  Lady  Mallory's,  intending  to  come  in  by 
the  west  gate,  of  which  I  happened  to  have  the 
key,  I  heard  some  loud  screams,  and  riding  on, 
found  a  poor  girl  struggling  with  three  men, 
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who  were  carrying  her  towards  a  carriage. 
One  of  these  men  proved  to  be  John  Forrest, 
and  the  girl " 

"  Lucy  WilHams,  on  my  life,"  cried  Sir 
Andrew,  imable  to  restrain  himself,  while  his 
high  forehead  turned  as  red  as  fire. 

"  The  same,  my  dear  uncle,"  replied  Straf- 
ford. "  However,  Forrest  turned  upon  me, 
while  the  others  hurried  on.  He  caught  hold 
of  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  me  from  interfering,  at  length  draw- 
ing his  sword,  and  vowing  he  would  kill  my 
horse.  On  this  I  knocked  him  down  with  the 
hilt  of  my  sword,  and  I  galloped  on  after  the 
two  men,  who,  finding  that  they  could  not  effect 
their  purpose,  scampered  off  across  the  common, 
leaving  poor  Lucy  at  liberty.  By  this  time  I 
saw  two  more  men  coming  up,  and  had  indeed 
seen  a  third;  but  it  turned  out  that  Lucy's 
uncle,  Meakes,  whom  you  know,  had  received 
a  hint  of  Forrest's  intentions  towards  his  niece, 
and  was  coming,  with  two  other  men,  to  her 
rescue,  when  I  arrived.  Forrest,  by  this  time, 
had  got  up  and  gone  away  from  the  spot  where 
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I  knocked  him  down ;  but  as  this  gross  offence, 
together  with  what  I  then  understood  he  had 
before  done  in  regard  to  this  very  poor  girl, 
was  not  to  be  passed  over,  I  determined  at 
once  to  pursue  him  and  carry  him  before  Waters 
at  Lallington,  tliat  he  might  be  committed  and 
punished.  For  this  purpose,  while  one  of  the 
men  took  care  of  Lucy  to  Philippina's,  I, 
Meakes,  and  the  other  man,  spread  out  over 
the  common,  and  coming  up  to  a  place  where 
his  servant  was  holding  a  horse  for  him,  I  en- 
countered the  unfortunate  man,  close  by  Gray's 
Pond.  I  then  told  him  what  was  my  object, 
and  endeavoured  to  arrest  him;  but  he  instantly 
demanded  satisfaction  on  the  spot  for  the  blow 
I  had  struck  him,  and  drew  his  sword  upon  me. 
When  he  found  I  was  not  inclined  to  fight,  he 
struck  me,  with  words  of  insult  and  contumely. 
I  could  bear  no  more,  but  drew  my  sword.  If 
it  had  been  daylight,  I  would  only  have  wounded 
him,  but  in  trying  to  do  so,  on  the  uneven 
ground,  my  foot  slipped  a  little,  and  I  ran  him 
through  the  body." 

Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  put  his  hand  before 
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his  eyes.  "  My  dear  uncle,"  exclaimed  Straf- 
ford, "  have  I  been  in  fault  ?  As  a  man,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  soldier,  could  I  have  done 
otherwise  than  I  have  done?" 

"  No,  Ralph,  no,  "  replied  his  uncle.  "  I 
grieve  for  you,  but  I  cannot  blame  you.  Had 
I  been  in  your  place  I  must  have  done  the 
same.  But  this  is  a  terrible  occurrence :  what 
has  been  done  with  the  unfortunate  man  ?  " 

"  I  sent  his  servant,  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole,"  replied  Strafford,  "  to  seek  some  of  the 
labourers ;  and  we  carried  him  down  to  the  cot- 
tages." 

"  Was  there  no  life  in  him  ? "  demanded 
Sir  Andrew. 

"  Alas  !  no,"  answered  Strafford  ;  *'  he  was 
quite  dead  ;  nor  did  he  ever  speak  a  word  after 
he  received  his  wound." 

"  We  must  take  care,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
rising  immediately  and  approaching  the  hall, 
"  we  must  take  care  that  this  servant  does  not 
carry  the  tidings  to  the  family  before  they  are 
properly  prepared." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  I  have  already  given  orders  about  that," 
replied  Strafford ;  "  for  the  servant  left  the 
cottage  before  I  did ;  and  thinking  that  most 
likely  he  had  come  on  here,  I  rode  as  fast  as 
possible.  On  arriving  I  found  he  had  not 
made  his  appearance,  nor  indeed,  had  he  been 
here  since  he  left  the  house  with  young  Forrest, 
who,  instead  of  going  to  London  as  he  pre- 
tended, went  over  it  seems  to  Lallington,  and 
there  concocted  his  infamous  design  towards 
poor  Lucy  Williams.  I  have  given  strict  or- 
ders that  if  he  comes  he  is  to  be  brought  to 
you  without  being  permitted  to  speak  with  any 
of  the  other  persons  of  Forrest's  family." 

"  You  were  right,  you  were  right,  my  dear 
Ralph,"  said  his  uncle.  "Always  have  fore- 
thought for  other  people's  feelings  or  happiness. 
I  fear  no  great  evil  effect  from  this  news  upon 
Mrs.  Forrest,  but  I  must  take  upon  myself 
the  task  of  breaking  it  both  to  her  and  to  her 
husband ;  and  I  feel  that  to  him  the  blow  will 
be  terrible." 

<<  I  would  fain,  my  dear  uncle,'*  said  Ralph, 
"  tell  my  own  story  to  Edith,  melancholy  as  it 
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may  be,  and  I  would  willingly  tell  it  as  soon  as 
possible.'* 

"  You  cannot  do  so  to-night,  my  dear  boy," 
replied  his  uncle  ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
not  sorry  for  it.  Mr.  Forrest  insisted  upon 
being  left  quite  alone ;  the  surgeon  said  he  did 
not  apprehend  any  danger  from  such  being  the 
case;  and  Mrs.  Forrest  and  Edith  retired  to 
rest  about  half  an  hour  ago,  wondering  per- 
haps a  little  that  you  had  not  returned.  But 
this  little  delay,  Strafford,  will  give  you  time  to 
think  over  all  that  you  have  to  say  and  do.  This 
unfortunate  business  must,  of  course,  involve 
many  other  painful  particulars,  and  I  think  it. 
best,  on  every  account,  that  you  should  inform 
Edith  with  your  own  lips.  You  can  then  ascertain 
from  her  how  this  event  will  affect  you  with  re- 
gard to  her.  After  you  have  told  her,  Ralph,  I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  you,  under  every  point 
of  view,  to  leave  this  place,  and  go  to  London  for 
a  few  days.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  terrible 
for  Mr.  Forrest  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  —  even  for  a  day  most  likely — in  the  same 
house  with  a  man  who  has  killed  his  brother's 
E  2 
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son ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  think  we  are 
bound,  under  such  circumstances,  to  give 
way  to  his  feelings,  and  not  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  pursuing  your  claim  to  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  till  he  has  somewhat  re- 
covered himself,  and  till  reason  and  reflection 
have  cooled  down  one  passion,  and  enabled, 
what  I  am  convinced  is  the  dominant  one,  that 
is  to  say,  love  of  money,  to  re-assert  its  power. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  that  simple  de- 
cency requires  that  you  should  pause  for  the 
time,  and  courtesy  that  you  should  leave  the 
house  where  the  relations  of  your  unfortunate 
antagonist  are  forced  for  a  time  to  reside^" 

However  painful  for  Strafford  to  leave  Edith 
under  such  circumstances,  he  perfectly  coin- 
cided in  the  views  of  his  uncle ;  and  after  a 
long  conversation,  which  carried  them  on  nearly 
to  the  first  hour  after  midnight,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  his  uncle's  postchaise  should  be 
ready  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morning  to 
carry  him  to  London,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  Edith,  he  should 
take    his    departure    from    Stalbrooke   castle. 
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Sir  Andrew  then  retired  to  rest,  and  Strafford 
sought  his  chamber ;  but  there,  manifold  dark 
and  painful  emotions,  which  he  had  controlled  in 
presence  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of  him  en- 
tirely, and  a  night  of  feverish  restlessness  ended 
a  day  chequered  by  such  anxieties  and  griefs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  morning  that  followed  was  dull  and 
gloomy ;  the  prospect  on  every  side  was  cir- 
cumscribed by  dim  grey  mist,  mingled  with 
falling  rain  ;  the  air  was  heavy  and  oppressive  ; 
the  aspect  of  the  earth  wet  and  uncomfortable : 
when  the  deer  moved  before  your  eyes,  you 
seemed  to  hear  their  feet  beating  the  plashy 
ground  ;  and  the  farther  trees  of  the  park  were 
scarcely  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  house. 
Strange  however  to  say,  as  Strafford  gazed 
from  the  window,  prepared  to  set  out  upon  his 
journey,  he  would  not  have  wished  the  aspect 
of  the  day  other  than  it  was.  Had  it  been 
bright  and  cheerful,  it  would  have  formed  a 
strange  and  painful  contrast  with  the  feelings 
of  his  heart. 

He  had  one  other  task  to  perform,  that  of 
bidding  adieu  to  Edith  ;  but  though  he  hung 
about  the  library  and  the  picture  gallery,  and 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Forrest's  chamber, 
to  the  anteroom  of  which  she  was  most  likely 
to  pay  her  first  visit,  Edith  did  not  appear.  He 
at  length  determined  to  ask  for  an  interview  as 
soon  as  possible.  Edith's  own  maid  he  did  not 
choose  to  trust ;  for  he  was  convinced  —  though, 
perhaps  without  any  more  reasonable  motive 
than  the  shrewd  inquiring  eyes  of  the  girl  herself 
—  that  she  acted  in  some  degree  as  a  spy  upon 
her  mistress.  Seeing  Mrs.  Forrest's  maid, 
however,  passing  up  the  stairs,  whom  he  had 
known  and  thought  well  of  in  Germany,  he 
called  her  to  him,  and  begged  she  would  deliver 
a  note  to  Miss  Forrest,  as  he  was  obliged  sud- 
denly to  go  to  London,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  her  before  he  went.  The  maid  willingly 
undertook  the  task  ;  and  writing  down  in  a  few 
words  a  request  to  speak  with  her  immediately, 
Strafford  entered  the  library  and  waited  with 
anxious  impatience  for  some  reply  to  his  note. 
It  was  one  of  those  periods  at  which  minutes 
seem  hours  ;  but  even  Strafford  could  not  fancy 
it  long,  ere  a  light  step  on  the  stairs  showed 
him  that  Edith  had  instantly  obeyed  his  sum- 
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mons,  and  the  next  moment  slie  was  in  the 
room.  He  shut  the  door  carefully,  and  then 
threw  his  arms  around  her.  Edith  was  startled  ; 
but  she  was  one  of  those  who  affected  nothing, 
and  she  attempted  not  to  withdraw  from  his 
embrace. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter,  dear  Strafford?"  she 
said ;  "  you  look  haggard  and  wretched,  and 
my  mother's  woman  told  me  that  you  were 
about  to  go  to  London." 

"  That  I  am  about  to  leave  you,  dear  Edith," 
replied  Strafford,  ^'  is  indeed  true ;  and  in 
another  minute  or  two  you  will  answer  me 
whether  it  is  to  be  for  ever." 

"  I  will  answer  you  at  once,  Ralph,"  she  said 
eagerly ;  "  It  is  not  to  be  for  ever.  Whatever 
has  occurred,  whatever  may  have  passed,  so  far 
as  my  will  has  power,  it  is  not  for  ever,  Ralph 
Strafford.  I  never  make  promises  without  a  full 
resolution  to  keep  them  to  the  letter ;  and  I 
have  forgotten  none  of  those  which  are  yet  but 
forty-eight  hours  old." 

"  Thanks,  dearest,  thanks,"  replied  Strafford, 
pressing  her  closer  to  his  bosom  ;  "  I  will  not 
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offer  to  give  you  back  those  promises,  unless 
you  demand  that  I  should.  But  yet  you  must 
hear  me,  dear  Edith,  for  we  are  both  placed  in 
terrible  circumstances,  and  you  must  decide  our 
fate." 

Edith  gazed  upon  him  in  alarm  ;  but  there 
was  a  deep  appealing  tenderness  in  that  pure 
blue  eye,  which  told  him  that  the  heart  was  all- 
powerful  on  his  side,  and  he  went  on  anxiously, 
but  not  fearfully,  in  his  painful  task. 

"  Edith,"  he  said,  "  suppose  that  such  a 
thing  were  realised  in  our  case,  as  that  which 
our  great  and  miraculous  poet  has  depicted  in 
the  first  scenes  of  the  *  Lovers  of  Verona  : ' 
suppose  this  hand  which  now  clasps  yours  with 
the  unalterable  affection  of  strong  devoted 
love,  had  been  raised  last  night  against  one  of 
your  near  kindred  —  and  —  and  — " 

*'  Merciful  heaven  ! "  cried  Edith,  clasping 
her  hands.  **  Oh,  Ralph,  do  I  understand  you 
right?" 

He  gazed  upon  her  face  in  solemn  painful 
silence. 

"  But  not  for  me !  —  Not  on  my  account  !  — 
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Not  about  me,  Ralph!"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  tell 
me,  tell  me,  that  it  was  not  for  me." 

"  No,  dear  Edith  !  no  !  "  replied  Strafford, 
"  most  solemnly  it  was  not !  But  does  that  make 
any  difference  ?  " 

«'  All !  all !"  exclaimed  Edith ;  ''  all,  Strafford  ! 
Had  you  fought,  and  had  he  fallen  in  a  quarrel 
about  me,  I  should  have  hated  myself  for  giving 
cause  to  such  a  thing,  and  I  should  have 
blamed  you,  Strafford,  for  doing  even  a  deed 
that  men  think  pardonable  in  a  matter  where 
your  own  private  passions  and  affections  were 
concerned.  But  now  that  you  tell  me  it  was 
not  about  me,  I,  knowing  you,  and  knowing  him, 
feel  as  certain  as  that  I  live  that  some  great 
and  noble,  some  just  and  honourable  cause,  drew 
your  sword  unwillingly  from  the  sheath.  Is  it 
not  so?  Is  it  not  so,  Ralph  Strafford?"  she 
continued. 

For  a  moment  Strafford  could  not  reply,  for 
tears  drowned  utterance.  He,  who  had  never 
wept  since  the  days  of  infancy,  —  he,  who  had 
not  once  wept  through  that  anxious  and  terrible 
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night,  —  was  overcome  by  the  tender  words  of 
confidence  and  love,  and  wept  right  bitterly. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  all,  dear  Edith,"  he  replied 
at  length  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  and  then 
you  shall  judge." 

He  told  her  all  that  he  knew  of  the  conduct 
of  John  Forrest  towards  poor  Lucy  Williams. 
That  conduct  and  the  purposes  which  Forrest 
entertained  might  perhaps  have  made  the  cheek 
of  Ralph  Strafford  burn  to  tell  to  the  pure 
bright  innocent  girl  tliat  stood  beside  him,  at 
any  other  moment,  and  Edith  herself  might 
have  blushed  to  hear  the  tale  of  vice  and  folly ; 
but  the  deeper,  the  more  intense  feelings  that 
were  now  at  the  hearts  of  both,  the  awful  event 
that  had  occurred,  the  desolation  of  many  of  their 
bright  hopes,  the  gloom  that  was  cast  over  the 
future  prospect,  overcame  the  lighter  thoughts, 
and  closed  up  the  source  of  the  ingenuous  blush 
of  shame,  as  the  dark  cloud  of  the  tempest 
overshadows  the  warm  roses  of  the  dawn. 

"When  he  had  done,  —  when  he  had  told  her 
all,  —  exactly,  truly,  minutely, — adding  nothing 
in  his  own  defence,  aggravating  nothing  on  the 
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part  of  his  opponent,  leaving  out  perhaps  some 
things  which  might  have  tended  still  further  to 
his  own  justification,  —  Strafford  paused  for  a 
reply  ;  but  Edith  for  a  moment  hid  her  eyes 
upon  his  bosom,  scared  by  the  image  of  death 
which  his  last  words  presented. 

"  Have  I  then,  Edith,"  —  he  said,  "  have  I 
done  wrong  ?  Have  I  —  have  I  lost  your  affec- 
tion ?  Do  you  ask  back  your  promises  to  me  ?  " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  dear  Strafford,"  she  replied  ; 
"  you  have  acted  as  I  thought  you  would  act. 
It  is  terrible,  indeed,  that  this  should  have  oc- 
curred,— terrible  that  you  should  have  shed,  even 
in  defence  of  innocence  and  wronged  virtue, 
the  blood  of  one  so  nearly  akin  to  me.  But 
because  he  brought  his  death  upon  his  own 
head,  from  your  hand,  by  his  own  baseness, 
surely  that  should  be  no  reason  that  I  should 
feel  towards  you,  who  are  acting  nobly  and  well, 
differently  from  what  I  before  felt,  or  act  dif- 
ferently than  I  would  otherwise  have  acted. 
No  !  Strafford !  no !  I  ask  back  no  promise  !  I 
renew  all  those  promises ;  and  though  you  have,  ■ 
from  his  own  fault,  killed  my  cousin,  I  repeat 
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again,  that  sooner   or  later  my  hand  shall  be 
yours,  if  you  continue  to  wish  it." 

Strafford  clasped  her  to  his  heart  and  thanked 
her  eagerly  and  repeatedly,  but  Edith  went  on. 
"  Of  course,  Strafford,'*  she  said,  *'  this  terrible 
occurrence  will  make  a  painful,  and  I  fear  almost 
insurmountable  addition  to  my  father's  objec- 
tions; and  indeed,  Strafford,  we  must  yield  a 
good  deal  to  his  natural  feelings  upon  this  occa- 
sion. As  I  told  you  before,  he  always  seemed 
to  love  John  Forrest  better  than  myself ;  and  of 
course  we  must  for  a  time  refrain  even  from 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  my  uniting 
myself  to  one  through  whom  he  lost  his  favour- 
ite. I  have  always  had  a  conviction  on  my  mind 
for  several  years,  and  I  still  feel  certain  that  it 
will  be  so,  that  the  time  will  come  when  my 
father's  dislike  to  my  mother  and  myself  will  as- 
sume even  a  bitterer  and  more  decided  form ; 
when,  in  short,  as  I  once  heard  him  threaten  to 
do,  he  will  cast  us  both  off  to  live  upon  what  he 
calls  the  pittance  which  she  brought  him  in 
marriage.  I  will  not  say  absolutely,  Strafford, 
that  we  must  wait  till  then  ;  but  I  may  say 
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that,  if  that  occurs,  or  when  it  occurs,  for  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  will,  I  shall 
hold  myself  free  to  act  as  I  please." 

"  But  what,  dear  Edith,"  demanded  Straf- 
ford,—  *'  but  what  has  impressed  this  idea  upon 
your  mind  more  strongly  now  ?  In  all  proba- 
bility the  very  fact  of  having  lost  your  cousin 
will  make  Mr.  Forrest  cling  to  you." 

«'  Oh  no  !  oh  no !  "  replied  Edith ;  ''  he 
knows  too  well,  Strafford,  that  I  love  you,  and 
that  alone  would  make  him  hate  me  ;  but  I 
think  so  more  than  ever  since  he  has  been  ill. 
I  fancied  that  tenderness,  care,  affection,  might 
in  some  degree  move  him,  and  I  did  all  that  I 
could  to  win  his  love  ;  but  when  I  sat  by  him 
and  offered  him  any  thing  from  my  hand,  he 
took  it  with  an  averted  head  and  a  sort  of 
shudder,  as  if  I  were  some  being  that  he  hated 
giving  him  a  cup  of  poison.  It  was  the  same 
with  my  mother;  and  at  length  he  made  us 
both  quit  him,  saying  that  the  very  sight  of  me 
conjured  up  phantoms  that  disturbed  his  re- 
pose." 

Strafford  looked  down  thoughtfully,  and  then 
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gazed  with  tender  afFection  for  a  moment  upon 
Edith,  feeling  that  any  thing  offered  to  him  by 
that  dear  and  beautiful  being,  if  the  cup  were 
sweet,  would  be  doubly  grateful,  and  if  it  were 
gall  itself,  would  lose  one  half  its  bitternevSS. 

Time  was  wearing,  however ;  there  was  much 
more  to  be  spoken  of  between  them  ;  and  lest 
any  means  should  be  taken  to  stop  their  hold- 
ing private  communication  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Forrest 
by  any  open  correspondence  between  them, 
Strafford  proposed  that  all  their  communica- 
tions should  pass  through  Lady  Mai  lory,  to 
whom,  he  said,  he  would  write  upon  the  subject. 
A  faint  smile  came  upon  Edith's  lip  as  she 
listened. 

''  Do  you  know,  Strafford,"  she  said,  "  that 
I  was  a  little  unjust  to  you  last  night,  and  half 
inclined  to  be  jealous  of  Lady  Mallory  ?  Not 
knowing  all  the  sad  causes  that  detained  you 
away  from  me,  I  thought  you  stayed  very  long 
with  her,  and  left  Edith  very  long  alone." 

"  I  have  known  her  from  my  boyhood, 
Edith,"   replied  Ralph,    "  and    indeed,    sweet 
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one,  our  conversation  could  not  have  given  you 
pain,  for  it  was  all  about  my  love  for  you,  and 
the  means  of  w^inning  your  father's  consent  to 
our  union." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful ! "  said  Edith  thought- 
fully ;  but  she  then  changed  the  conversation, 
and  asked  what  were  Strafford's  immediate  plans. 
While  he  was  busily  telling  her,  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  joined  them.  It  was 
evident  that  he  too  had  passed  an  uneasy  night. 
The  hue  of  florid  health  upon  his  cheek  was 
somewhat  paler,  and  his  bright  eye  dimmer, 
than  usual.  On  entering  the  room  he  advanced 
straight  to  Edith,  and,  perhaps  somewhat  to  her 
surprise,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  affectionately 
kissed  her  cheek. 

'*  My  sweet  young  lady,"  he  said,  **my  poor 
nephew,  in  recounting  to  me  the  very  painful 
occurrence  which  has  taken  place,  informed 
me  of  the  fact  that  he  had  some  time  ago 
become  deeply  attached  to  you,  and  was  not 
without  some  hope  that  his  attachment  might 
meet  with  a  return.  From  what  I  see  I 
judge  that  he  is  as  happy  in  your  good  esteem 
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as  I  could  wish  him  to  be ;  and  I  can  only  say 
for  my  own  part,  that,  loving  him  as  I  do, 
the  choice  he  has  made  gives  me  the  deepest 
pleasure  ;  and  his  having  won  your  regard, 
makes  me  the  more  proud  of  him." 

Edith  blushed  deeply  ;  but  there  was  pleasure 
as  well  as  embarrassment  in  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  —  pleasure  indeed  bore  the 
greater  share,  till  Sir  Andrew  went  on. 

''  Though  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  ''  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  the  conduct  of  my  nephew  in 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
been  placed,  will  neither  alter  your  affection  for 
him  nor  your  conduct  towards  him,  yet  it  must 
necessarily,  I  fear,  separate  you  for  a  time,  as  of 
course  Strafford  cannot  remain  at  present  in  the 
same  house  with  your  father,  under  such  painful 
circumstances.  During  his  absence  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  make  Mr.  Forrest  take  a  kind  and 
reasonable  view  of  the  event ;  but  at  present, 
dear  lady,  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  Strafford  to  go  immediately,  though  parting 
is  very  painful  to  those  that  love.  I  have 
known  well  in  my  life,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
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"  I  have  known  well  how  painful  parting  is, 
especially  when  the  period  of  reunion  is  un- 
certain. But  what  makes  me  urge  it  at  the 
present  moment  is,  that  your  father  I  find  is 
awake,  the  news  of  this  sad  event  must  be 
conveyed  to  him  by  myself  immediately,  lest  it 
should  reach  his  ears  by  some  less  considerate 
voice.  I  should  wish,  however,  to  tell  him  at 
the  time  that  I  make  this  communication,  that 
my  nephew  is  no  longer  in  the  house.  The 
carriage  is  prepared,  Strafford,  and  all  is  ready. 
You  will  forgive  me,  dear  Edith,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  for 
cutting  short,  even  by  a  few  minutes,  the  pain- 
ful pleasure  of  parting  ;"  and  thus  saying,  he 
pressed  her  hand  gently  in  his  own,  and  left  her 
with  Strafibrd. 

One  long  sorrowful  embrace,  one  ardent 
parting  kiss,  and  Strafford  left  her.  The  door 
closed,  and  Edith  melted  into  tears. 

He  was  still  in  the  house,  however ;  he  was 
still  near  her ;  and  she  listened  for  another 
sound,  which  was  to  announce  that  their  sepa- 
ration was  complete.     In  a  minute  or  two  she 
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heard  the  rolling  sound  of  wheels  passing  along 
the  stone  courts  at  the  back  of  the  castle  ;  and  in 
another  minute  more,  watching  with  eager  eyes 
the  only  spot  v/here  the  windows  afforded  a 
view^  of  even  a  part  of  the  road,  she  saw  a  car- 
riage rolling  rapidly  away,  and  felt  that  she  was 
alone — alone — with  every  thing  in  dark  uncer- 
tainty around  her  —  not  knowing  what  might  be 
the  event  of  the  next  hour  —  with  scarce  even 
the  slightest  clue  to  guide  her  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  her  future  fate, — without  any  means 
of  judging  how,  or  when,  or  where,  she  should 
see  again  the  beloved  being  from  whom  she  had 
just  parted,  whose  presence  had  but  been  given 
to  her  for  a  few  days,  like  a  gleam  of  summer 
glory  in  a  wintry  day,  to  be  snatched  from  her 
again  immediately,  and  leave  the  woi'ld  around 
darker  and  more  dreary  than  before. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  was  a  man  who  had 
never  through  Hfe  suffered  any  of  his  griefs  or 
sorro^vs — they  had  not  been  many,  but  they 
had  been  severe, —  to  prevent  him,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  acting  boldly,  straightforwardly,  and 
decidedly,  in  the  course  which  a  clear  judgment 
and  a  kind  and  tender  heart  dictated.  His 
feelings  indeed  were  deep,  strong,  permanent ; 
his  sorrows  affected  him  more  than  similar  sen- 
sations would  have  done  other  men.  They  af- 
fected him  longer  too,  as  all  sorrows  do  fine 
minds. 

Things  chiselled  in  soft  stone  wear  out 
easily,  and  may  be  replaced  by  others.  That 
which  is  engraved  upon  a  gem,  lasts  till  the 
gem  is  destroyed.  But  griefs  with  him  affected 
not  the  corporeal  frame,  or  the  reasoning  and 
active  mind, — that  part  of  our  mixed  being,  which 
seems  calculated  for  mingling  with,  and  acting 
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upon,  the  things  of  earth,  passed  free.  It  was 
upon  the  spirit,  the  feeling,  the  ethereal  soul, 
that  the  sorrows  which  he  endured  worked 
almost  entirely. 

The  situation  of  his  nephew,  and  the  events 
which  had  occurred,  gave  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke  the  deepest  possible  pain  ;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  act  in  consequence  of  all  that  had 
taken  place,  as  if  the  pain  was  solely  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  sustained  the  loss.  He 
thought  for  Mr.  Forrest,  he  grieved  for  him, 
he  sought  anxiously  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the 
pang  that  he  was  to  receive,  even  if  it  could  be 
diminished  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  All 
his  feelings,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  had 
more  or  less  some  reference  to  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  others  ;  and  during  the  night 
that  had  passed,  several  of  his  hours  had  been 
given  to  the  thoughts  of  Edith  and  Straiford, 
and  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who,  —  ill  and  se- 
verely wounded  himself,  and  without  those  fixed 
principles,  those  bright  hopes,  or  that  calm 
magnanimity  of  disposition  which  must  con- 
tribute, in  their  different  degrees,  to  blunt  the 
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arrows  of  misfortune  and  circumscribe  the  ty- 
rannous power  of  circumstances  —  was  doomed 
to  receive  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  tidings  of  the 
death  of  him  whom  he  seemed  to  love  best  on 
earth. 

As  soon  then  as  he  had  seen  Strafford  depart. 
Sir  Andrew  sent  in  a  servant  to  Mr,  Forrest's 
room,  to  ask  permission  to  visit  him  for  a  few 
moments.  It  was  granted  at  once,  though  the 
very  demand  made  Mr.  Forrest  uneasy.  His 
uneasiness  indeed  proceeded  not  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  an  event  such  as  had  occurred, 
but  from  causes  totally  different. 

But  besides  any  such  accidental  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Forrest 
personally  disliked  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke. 
The  perfect  high-toned  courtesy  of  his  manner, 
the  benevolent  gentleness  of  every  word,  the 
calm  and  dignified  forbearance  of  all  his  ex- 
pressions, even  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
buke, was  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  and 
in  fact  of  reproof,  to  the  cynical,  sneering",  dis- 
courteous nature  of  his  guest.  Even  the  fresh 
clean  neatness  and  care  of  the  baronet's  dress, 
was  offensive  in  the  eyes   of  one,  who  mistook 
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that  narrowness  of  mind,  which  cannot  embrace 
the  minute  decencies  and  elegances,  as  well  as 
the  greater  concerns  of  life,  for  a  sign  of  vigour 
and  greatness  of  intellect. 

Thus,  vyhen  Sir  Andrew  entered  his  chamber 
on  the  morning  that  we  speak  of,  the  eye  oi' 
the  sick  man  rested  upon  him  with  a  sneering, 
bitter  expression,  and  he  internally  termed  the 
neatness  of  Sir  Andrew's  appearance  foppery, 
unworthy  of  his  age,  and  the  courtly  grace  of 
his  movements,  though  perfectly  natural  and 
unaffected,  "  minuet  airs." 

Sir  Andrew  knew  little,  and  indeed  cared 
not  at  all,  what  Mr.  Forrest  thought  upon  such 
subjects.  His  whole  soul  and  mind  was  at 
that  moment  bent  upon  sparing  him  any  pain 
that  could  be  avoided.  He  sat  down  by  his 
bedside  then,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
was  continuing  better  in  health. 

*'  Somewhat,  somewhat,"  replied  Mr.  Forrest. 
"  Somewhar,  I  thank  you.  Sir  Andrew.  I  have 
had  less  fever  upon  the  whole  last  night,  and 
my  morning's  sleep,  as  usual,  has  refreshed  me 
a  good  deal." 
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**  Thank  God,  at  least,  for  that,"  replied  Su' 
Andrew  in  a  serious  tone,  and  was  about  to  go 
on,  but  Mr.  Forrest  interrupted  him,  exclaiming 
in  a  peevish  tone,  '^  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to 
thank  God  for  it  at  all.  If  I  am  to  believe  he 
sends  the  sleep,  I  am  also  to  believe  that  he 
sent  the  beast  that  hurt  me,  and  the  one  may 
at  least  balance  the  other,  so  that  the  score  of 
gratitude  is  clear." 

Sir  Andrew  gazed  at  him  rather  sternly,  but 
it  passed  away  in  a  moment,  and  he  replied  in 
a  mild  tone,  "  I  fear,  Mr.  Forrest,  these  are 
subjects  on  which  we  should  never  agree  ;  but 
I  should  suppose  that  you  are  a  mtm  who  could 
enter  into  the  idea  very  well,  of  a  parent 
punishing  a  child  for  its  own  good,  and  —  es- 
pecially if  that  parent  be  an  all-wise  and  all- 
seeing  one,  like  our  Heavenly  Father, — min- 
gling mercy  with  punishment,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  bear  his  chastisement,  even  while  he  con- 
tinues and  repeats  the  infliction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  us  to  amendment." 

"  I  think  that  is  all  very  good,  "  replied 
Mr.  Forrest,  "  when  applied  to  an  unreasoning 
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child;    but  when    talked   about   in   regard    to 

religion,  I  think  it  all all " 

"  Cant,  you  would  say,"  added  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke.  "  It  does  not  at  all  offend  me,  Mr. 
Forrest.  The  word  has  been  applied  to  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  so  many  wiser  and 
better  men  than  myself,  that  it  gives  me  no 
pain  to  hear  it  used  for  any  thing  that  I  can  say. 
But  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  you,  that  such 
punishments  are  only  useful  to  an  unreasoning 
child.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  that  if  the 
punishment  is  just  and  right,  the  more  clear 
and  powerful  is  our  intellect,  the  more  distinctly 
shall  we  see  its  propriety,  the  more  patiently 
shall  we  endure  it,  the  more  strenuously  shall 
we  attempt  to  amend.  If  there  were  a  man 
that  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say, 
*  I  have  done  no  evil,'  he  might  impugn  the  con- 
duct of  the  Almighty  in  punishing  him.  But 
to  those  I  must  hold,  who  have  ever  done 
wrong  or  thought  amiss,  the  inflictions  which 
God  sends  should  be  received  with  humility,  if 
not  with  gratitude,  as  the  corrections  of  one 
who  punishes  but  to  amend.     We  should  bear 
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them  with  cahnness,  and  if  we  have  real 
strength  of  mind,  it  should  be  displayed  in  con- 
quering, by  faith  and  trust,  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  our  mortal  frame  to  pain  and  sorrow." 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  sir,"  demanded  Mr. 
Forrest  with  a  sneering  smile,  "what  is  the 
object  of  the  present  homily  ?  Shakspeare 
says,  '  I  never  yet  did  hear  that  the  bruised 
heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear ; '  and  I 
never  yet  did  hear  that  a  mangled  shoulder  was 
plastered  by  good  doctrine." 

"  It  was  not  alone  Mr.  Forrest,"  replied  Sir 
Andrew,  "  of  your  late  unfortunate  accident  I 
spoke,  but  I  certainly  did  hope  that  you  would 
bear  with  firmness  of  mind,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately receive  benefit  both  from  this  misfor- 
tune itself,  and  from  another  infliction  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  has  befallen  you." 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Forrest  changed  in 
a  moment.  "  You  have  some  bad  news  for 
me,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  face  of  agitation  and 
alarm,  strangely  contrasted  with  his  former 
cool  and  sneering  aspect.  "  What  is  it,  Sir  ? 
The  India  property  ?  " 
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"  Alas !  my  good  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Andrew, 
"  it  is  not  any  thing  aifecting  your  property 
that  you  have  to  deplore.  Yet  be  not  alarmed. 
Your  daughter  is  well  and  your  wife ." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Mr.  Forrest.  ^'  But  your 
nephew,  I  regret  to  say,"  continued  Sir  Andrew. 

The  sick  man  started  up  in  bed,  "  What 
of  him  ?  what  of  John  ?  He  has  fallen  from 
his  horse  —  he  has  broken  his  leg." 

"  Worse,  I  am  sorry  to  say  worse,"  replied 
Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke.  "  Be  composed,  my 
dear  Sir,  and  oh !  seek  consolation  where  it 
may  be  found." 

Forrest  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  his 
countenance  which  was  pale  before  by  the 
effect  of  his  wounds,  became  absolutely  livid. 
Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  watched  every  change 
of  his  countenance,  and  fearing  for  the  effect 
which  grief  might  produce,  hastened  to  counter- 
act it  by  another  emotion,  for  he  well  knew 
that  rage  and  indignation  would  take  possession 
of  Mr.  Forrest's  breast  the  moment  that  he 
became  aware  that  his  nephew  had  fallen  by 
any  human  hand. 
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**  It  grieves  me,"  he  said  more  rapidly  than 
he  had  before  been  speaking,  *'  it  grieves  me 
to  add,  Mr.  Forrest,  that  your  nephew  has 
fallen  in  combat  with  another  gentleman." 

He  perceived  at  once  that  the  effect  was 
such  as  he  intended.  The  sick  man  drew 
away  his  hand,  rage  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and 
clenching  both  his  fists  together  he  exclaimed, 
"  He  has  been  murdered  !  he  has  been  mur- 
dered !  and  I  will  pursue  his  murderer  till  the 
grave  has  closed  over  one  or  both  of  us." 

"  No,  he  has  not  been  murdered,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  Stalbrooke.  "  Moderate  your  passion, 
my  dear  Sir,  and  strive  to  calm  your  grief.  He 
has  fallen  in  fair  combat  as  I  understand, 
which  he  required  himself;  and  has  not  been 
murdered." 

"  He  has  been  murdered,  I  tell  you ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr,  Forrest  more  furiously  than  before ; 
and  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  who  has  done 
it  ?  Your  nephew,  Sir,  your  base  nephew,  Sir, 
for  the  love  of  that  pitiful  girl,  my  daughter, 
has  taken  the  life  of  him  who  was  worth  a 
hundred  such.      But  I  will  pursue  him  to  the 
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grave.  I  will  get  up  this  moment;"  and 
putting  forth  his  hand,  he  rang  the  bell 
furiouslj. 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Forrest,''  said  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke,  "  you  are  not  fit  for  what  you  wish 
to  attempt;  and  you  are  entirely  and  totally 
deceiving  yourself,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
your  nephew's  death." 

*' Did  he  not  do  it,  Sir?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Forrest  in  the  same  vehement  tone ;  "  I  ask  you, 
did  he  not  do  it?" 

*'  My  nephew,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  pur- 
posely avoiding  the  point,  ''  had  no  quarrel 
whatsoever  with  yours  concerningyour  daughter. 
Your  nephew  himself  insisted  on  the  combat, 
and  the  cause  was  any  thing  but  Miss 
Forrest." 

"  She  was  the  cause.  Sir,  she  was  the  cause, 
whatever  was  the  pretext,"  exclaimed  her 
father  vehemently.  **  But  I  will  be  revenged; 
I  will  be  revenged.  Archer,"  he  continued 
to  his  servant  who  entered  the  room,  **  Archer, 
give  me  my  clothes  directly,  and  help  me  to 
rise.       Order    the    horses    to    be    put    to    the 
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carriage.  Have  all  the  things  packed  up.  I 
will  go  to  Lady  Mallory's  this  moment.  Give 
me  a  mourning  suit,  Archer,  —  give  me  a 
mourning  suit." 

"  Indeed,  this  is  pure  madness,  Mr.  Forrest," 
said  Sir  Andrew,  '^  you  are  in  no  condition  to 
make  this  exertion.  You  cannot,  and  you 
ought  not,  to  think  of  stirring  from  your  bed 
for  four  or  five  days  to  come." 

''  What,  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Forrest,  "  shall 
I  stay  in  the  same  house  with  the  murderer  of 
my  nephew  !  Shall  I  dwell  under  \\ve  sam.e  roof 
with  him  that  has  shed  my  kindred  blood  !  No 
Sir  1  no  !  never !  Mrs.  Forrest  and  Miss  Forrest 
may  stay  if  they  please,  and  be  charming  and 
agreeable  to  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,  and 
perhaps  listen  complacently  to  his  gallant 
nephew,  while  he  recites  his  deeds  of  valour  ; 
but  I  for  one.  Sir,  will  not  remain  an  hour 
under  the  same  roof  with  him." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should,  my  dear 
Sir,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  *'  for  my  nephew,  in 
accordance  with  my  request  and  his  own  good 
feelings,   has   already  taken  his  departure  from 
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my  house,  and  is  far  upon  his  way  to  Lon- 
don." 

"Indeed,  Sir?  indeed?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Forrest ;  and  then  again  covering  his  eyes  over 
with  his  hands,  he  remained  for  several  minutes 
in  deep  thought,  which  Sir  Andrew  would  not 
interrupt. 

*'  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,"  he  continued  at 
length,  "  as  you  say  that  your  nephew  is  gone, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  urge  my  departure 
with  the  haste  which  I  had  first  proposed  to 
employ.  But  nevertheless,"  he  continued,  while 
his  tone  grew  gradually  calm  and  even  less 
bitter,  "  nevertheless,  it  is  my  determination 
to  quit  this  day  your  hospitable  roof,  under 
which  the  two  greatest  misfortunes  that  have 
ever  occurred  to  me  in  life  have  befallen  me.  Of 
course.  Sir  Andrew,  the  memories  will  be 
pleasant  that  I  carry  away  with  me.  But  as 
my  resolutions  are  firmly  taken,  never  to  cease 
or  to  abate  my  pursuit  of  the  person  who  has 
committed  this  crime,  you  must  yourself  see 
that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  at  once  to 
Lady  Mallory's  house  ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
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surgeon  has  been  here  and  dressed  my  wounds, 
1  shall  beg  permission  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  I  might  crave  it,  some  of 
your  many  grooms  or  stable-boys  —  their  name, 
I  imagine,  is  Legion  —  would  notify  to  Lady 
Mallory  that  I  and  my  family  are  coming. 
This  will  be  a  piece  of  courtesy  for  which  I 
shall  thank  you,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
now,  though  I  am  afraid  I  must  call  your  other 
guests  from  you,  in  order  to  receive  my  direc- 
tions concerning  our  further  journey.'* 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Forrest,"  replied  Sir  Andrew, 
"  you  must  do  as  you  please.  Yet  I  do  think 
it  mere  madness  your  setting  out  in  your 
present  condition,  which  must  greatly  aggravate 
your  illness.  If  you  choose  to  stay  at  Stal- 
brooke  castle,  every  thing  that  I  can  do  to 
make  you  comfortable  shall  be  done  ;  and  my 
nephew  will  not  think  of  setting  his  foot  within 
these  doors,  so  long  as  you  remain  here.  In 
regard  to  your  seeking  any  vengeance  against 
him,  I  believe  and  am  sure  that  you  will  think 
better  of  it,  especially  when  you  have  heard  all 
the   circumstances   of  the  case,  into  which  we 
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will  not  enter  at  present.  I  feel  fully  convinced 
that  he  would  have  done  any  thing  that  a  man 
of  honour  could  do  to  avoid  the  encounter  ;  and 
that  in  it  he  acted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  merit 
no  disapprobation." 

««  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Forrest  bitterly,  "  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  you  and  me.  I 
have  lost  my  nephew,  you  have  preserved  yours. 
Yours  has  killed  mine.  Mine  has  been  killed 
by  yours.  My  resolution  on  these  points  are 
not  to  be  shaken.  As  soon  as  I  am  able,  I  quit 
your  house,  with  many  thanks  for  your  hospi- 
tality, which  has  been,  like  the  shelter  of  the 
nightshade,  somewhat  deadly." 

"  Such  is  my  respect  for  grief,  Mr.  Forrest,'* 
replied  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,  "  that  nothing 
you  can  say  at  the  present  moment  will  give 
me  any  offence.  All  I  grieve  for,  all  I  depre- 
cate, is  your  committing  an  action  which  is 
likely,  deeply  and  seriously,  to  injure  your 
own  health.  However,"  he  added,  seeing  his 
auditor  growing  more  and  more  impatient  every 
moment,    "  do   as  you  will;  and  immediately 
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I  will  send  off  a  servant  to  notify  your  purpose 
to  Lady  Mallory." 

Thus  saying  he  rose  and  left  him,  hearing 
Mr.  Forest,  as  he  went  *out,  direct  the  ser- 
vant to  call  Mrs.  and  Miss  Forrest  to  his  pre- 
sence. They  remained  with  him  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  although  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  he  had  almost  ex- 
hausted every  thing  cutting,  harsh,  unkind, 
or  ungenerous  that  could  be  said  or  done, 
3'et  he  found  means  to  send  them  both  away 
weeping.  i 

The  surgeon  visited  him  next,  looking  into 
Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke's  library  with  a  long 
and  important  face  as  he  passed,  to  inform 
the  worthy  baronet  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  the  coroner's  inquest  upon  the 
body  of  young  Forrest.  Perhaps  he  expected 
some  directions  or  hints  from  the  uncle  of 
Captain  Strafford.  He  received  none,  how- 
ever. Sir  Andrew  merely  saying,  in  a  grave 
but  kindly  tone,  '' 1  shall  most  likely  be 
present  myself,  my  good  friend,  grieving  most 
deeply  that  this  has  occurred  to  a  wild  young 
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man,  who  might  perhaps,  had  he  lived,  have 
seen  his  errors." 

With  Mr.  Forrest  the  surgeon  reasoned  and 
insisted  in  vain.  Even  the  thought  of  risking 
life,  which  was  a  consideration  somewhat 
terrible  to  Mr.  Forrest,  had  no  effect ;  and 
towards  one  o'clock  that  gentleman's  carriage, 
with  the  four  horses  wherewith  he  had  been 
travelling,  v/as  ready  to  set  out  for  the  Hall. 

Mrs.  Forrest  had  recovered  her  composure  ; 
and,  long  'accustomed  to  suffering,  and  to 
see  every  short  dream  of  even  temporary  hap- 
piness breaking  like  an  idle  bubble,  she  gave 
her  hand  with  sad  but  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
of  demeanour  to  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,  who 
had  come  to  the  carriage,  and  wished  him 
good-by  with  a  thousand  thanks  for  his  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

Edith,  however,  felt  very  differently.  She 
had  indulged  hopes,  she  had  enjoyed  a  dream 
of  brightness,  of  calm  content,  and  love,  and 
courtesy,  and  all  the  sweet  sympathies  and  gentle 
feelings  of  happy  domestic  life.  He  that  she 
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loved,  indeed,  was  not  there  to  see  her  depart, 
but  in  his  noble,  kind-hearted,  and  generous 
uncle,  it  seemed  as  if  she  parted  with  him  again  ; 
and  when  Sir  Andrew  pressed  her  hand  affection- 
ately in  his,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
full  of  deep  interest  and  tender  thought,  she 
could  not  command  herself  as  she  was  wont, 
and  once  more  she  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Forrest,  though  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants,  came  forth  with  much  greater  strength 
and  firmness  than  could  have  been  expected  ; 
and  on  approaching  the  carriage,  though  lie 
still  held  tight  by  one  of  the  men's  arms,  he 
drew  himself  up  straight,  and  then  made  Sir 
Andrew  Stalbrooke  a  lov/  bow. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sir  Andrew,"  he  said,  looking 
to  his  wounded  shoulder  and  arm,  which  were 
carefully  bound  up,  "  that  one  of  my  hands  is, 
as  you  see,  disabled,  and  the  other,"  he  added, 
looking  at  the  hand  by  which  he  supported 
himself  on  the  servant's  arm,  "  and  the  other 
has,  as  you  see,  different  work  to  do,  so  that 
I  cannot  shake  hands  with  you  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  these  ladies,  and  thank  you  for 
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the  entertainment  which  we  have  received  at 
your  house." 

Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  bowed  in  return, 
saying,  "  That  which  is  freely  given  demands  no 
thanks."  And  Mr.  Forrest,  having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  carriage,  drove  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  must  now  pursue  the  course  of  Ralph 
Strafford,  as  he  journeyed  onwards  towards 
London.  As  may  be  well  conceived,  the 
thoughts  which  became  his  companions  on  the 
road  were  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  they  well 
could  be. 

It  is  not  that  the  first  onset  of  misfortmie 
upon  a  young  and  unprepared  mind  inflicts 
merely  the  natural  portion  of  pain  which  the 
events  may  reasonably  cause,  but  it  also,  with 
the  aid  of  imagination,  so  completely  depresses 
and  enfeebles,  that  all  other  things  appear  clad 
in  the  same  gloomy  hue,  and  every  feeling  of 
our  breast  seems  to  put  on  mourning  for  the 
death  of  our  bright  confidence  in  happiness. 

Whichever  way  Ralph  Strafford  looked,  the 
prospect  was  gloomy  to  his  eyes.  The  past, 
however  well  his  conduct  might  be  justified, 
was   painful    to  him ;    the  future   was   full   of 
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dark  anticipations ;  the  present  was  filled 
with  the  pangs  of  parting,  for  an  unlimited 
time,  with  those  that  he  loved  best.  Nor 
was  there  any  prospect  of  active  exertion 
before  him,  to  excite  hopes  or  even  to  distract 
his  thoughts.  He  could  have  gone  to  the  battle- 
field with  pleasure,  —  the  active  exertions  of 
the  camp  even  would  have  occupied  his  time 
and  diverted  his  attention ;  but  he  had  nothing 
before  him  now,  but  to  sit  gloomily  in  the  dark 
and  smoky  capital,  which  he  detested,  and  to 
ponder  over  events  but  too  certain,  and  griefs 
but  too  probable. 

The  light  rain  which  had  been  falling  when 
his  journey  commenced  cease<l  after  a  time, 
but  the  clouds  continued  dull  rnd  heavy  upon 
the  sky.  There  were  no  br  ;ht  lights  and 
shades  upon  the  landscape  the  same  mo- 
notonous grey  mantle  cr  er  -d  all  things ; 
and  leaning  back  in  the  .arr  age,  he  passed 
his  time  in  thinking  of  Edit  i  Forrest,  and 
asking  his  own  heart  v.  .ethe^-  the  dreams  of 
meeting  her  again,  and  of  ;» et  being  happy, 
were  not  all  false.  He  saw  nothing  on  the 
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road  as  he  went;  he  heeded  no  objects;  he 
attended  to  no  sound,  till  the  stopping  of  the 
vehicle  at  the  little  inn  by  the  road  side,  from 
which  we  first  commenced  our  own  journey 
through  these  volumes,  roused  him  from  his 
reverie.  The  sudden  cessation  of  motion  is, 
perhaps,  more  startling  than  its  commencement, 
and  Strafford,  lifting  his  head  quickly,  ordered 
fresh  horses  to  be  put  on  the  carriage,  and  those 
of  his  uncle  to  be  sent  back.  An  unexpected 
delay,  however,  now  occurred.  No  horses  were 
to  be  found  at  the  inn. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  ostler,  in  answer  to 
Strafford's  half  angry  inquiry,  of  what  had 
become  of  the  horses,  and  approaching  with 
reverence  the  side  of  the  well  known  post- 
chaise  of  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,  "  We  never 
had  but  three  pairs,  and  one  of  the  brown 
ones  has  gone  dead  lame.  The  greys  and  the 
chesnuts  have  been  had  over  to  Lallington,  for 
Mr.  Waters  and  the  coroner  to  go  to  the 
coroner's  inquest  at  Stalbrooke." 

Strafford  shuddered,  and  closed  his  eyes  at 
the  painful  images  the  man's  reply  called  up. 
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He  recovered  himself  in  a  minute  or  two  how- 
ever, and  asked  his  uncle's  coachman  whether 
the  horses  would  carry  him  to  the  next  post- 
house.  It  w^as  certainly  no  very  laborious  task, 
for  the  distance  was  not  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  twelve  had  been  the  extent  of  their  journey 
already.  Locomotion,  however,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  was  in  no  very  advanced  stage  as  a 
practical  science.  The  twelve  miles  already 
passed  had  occupied  near  two  hours  ;  and  the 
driver,  being  Sir  Andrew's  under  coachman,  was 
of  course  more  particular  than  his  superior  officer 
would  have  been.  He  would  do  any  thing  on 
earth  to  please  the  captain,  however,  and  there- 
fore only  begged  for  a  short  delay,  to  give  his 
horses  a  feed. 

In  about  an  hour  more,  Strafford  was  again 
upon  the  road  with  his  uncle's  horses;  but 
by  this  time  it  had  passed  the  sultry  hour  of 
noon ;  the  fat  bean-fed  quadrupeds  went  more 
slowly  than  before;  and,  the  stage  of  calm 
though  gloomy  thought  having  passed  from 
the  young  gentleman's  mind,  and  given  way 
to  that  of  irritation,  he  became  impatient  at  the 
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tardiness  of  their  progress,  and  watched  their 
advance  from  the  windows,  ahnost  inclined  to 
fancy  that  the  mile-stones  w^ere  running  on 
before  him. 

At  length,  when  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
day  they  were  beginning  to  approach  the  next 
post-house,  and  were  certainly  not  at  a  greater 
distance  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  Straf- 
ford thought  he  heard  a  halloo,  not  unlike  that 
given  by  the  happy  huntsman  who  gets  sight  of 
a  fox  that  has  put  the  hounds  at  fault.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  the  country  sloped  up, 
with  various  gentle  acclivities  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  fence,  towards  a  wood,  crowning 
the  high  hills  that  lay  between  that  spot  and 
Stalbrooke,  which  hills,  indeed,  were  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  high  road  winding  about  in 
the  manner  which  w^e  have  previously  described. 
It  was  from  that  side  that  the  sound  seemed  to 
proceed,  and  well  knowing  that  no  hunting  was 
then  going  on,  Strafford  turned  his  eyes  thither 
in  some  surprise,  and  was  more  surprised  still 
to  see  a  horseman  at  full  speed  cross  one  of  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  leap  the  fence  without 
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seeking  for  a  gate,  and  then  make  straight  for 
the  point  of  the  road  nearest  to  the  spot  the 
carriage  then  had  reached. 

Seeing  that  the  object  of  the  cavalier  in 
question  was  undoubtedly  to  come  up  with  him, 
Strafford  bade  the  coachman  stop ;  and  in  a 
moment  after,  with  his  fine  horse  panting  and 
in  one  lather  of  foam,  our  good  friend,  Castle 
Ball,  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  putting  his 
head  close  to  the  window,  he  said,  "  Thank  God 
I've  overtaken  you,  captain ;  and  I  thought  I 
should  too,  for  I  rode  straight  across  country, 
and  they've  sent  round  by  the  lower  road,  which, 
though  it  be  five  miles  shorter  than  this  one, 
is  different  enough  from  the  crow's  flight  too." 

"But  what  is  it.  Ball?"  said  Strafford,  not 
able  to  conceive  the  object  of  his  coming  in  such 
haste,  "  My  uncle  I  hope  is  well  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  quite  well,  Sir,"  replied  Castle  Ball, 
"  only  somewhat  angry,  as  he  well  may  be.  But 
the  matter  is  this,  captain,  you  must  not  think 

of  going  on,  for  before  you  get  to ,  the  man 

they've  sent  on  will  be  there  before  you,  with  the 
coroner's  warrant  to  apprehend  you," 
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"  To  apprehend  me  ! "  exclaimed  Strafford. 
"  Has  the  jury  sat,  then  ?  and  what  verdict  has 
it  brought  in  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  captain,  tlie  jury  have  sat,"  answered 
Ball ;  "  and  Squire  Waters,  as  he  calls  himself, 
though  I  remember  him  nothing  better  than  a 
snivelling  attorney's  clerk,  he  was  there,  and 
made  them  do  just  what  he  liked.  So  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
you." 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Strafford,  the  colour 
coming  up  warmly  into  his  cheek,  "  What,  in 
face  of  the  evidence  that  Meakes,  and  the  ser- 
vant, and  all  the  rest  of  them  could  give  ?  " 

'^  They  made  a  bad  job  of  it  altogether.  Sir,*' 
replied  Castle  Ball ;  '^  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  captain,  and  indeed  would  not,  if 
I  had,  for  it  makes  me  very  angry,  and  Sir 
Andrew  had  better  tell  it  all  himself ;  but  as  for 
the  coroner  and  Mr.  Waters,  they  only  examined 
the  servant  and  the  surgeon.  The  surgeon  said 
that  the  man  was  dead,  which  they  all  saw  quite 
well  before ;  and  the  servant  said,  that  you  had 
killed  him  without  any  provocation." 
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"  A  scoundrel ! "  exclaimed  Strafford.  "  He 
knew  the  contrary,  for  he  saw  the  unhappy- 
man  draw  his  sword  upon  me  with  his  own 
eyes." 

"  Ay,  he  is  a  scoundrel,  captain ;  but  never- 
theless the  jury  gave  the  verdict  as  they  were 
told,  and  the  coroner  immediately  sent  off  his 
warrant,  having  heard  that  you  had  gone  on 
towards  London." 

Strafford  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed, 
farmer,"  he  said,  '*  for  making  such  exertion  to 
give  me  a  choice  in  this  matter.  However,  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  consider  is,  whether  I  had 
better  go  on,  and  allow  the  officer  to  make  his 
caption  at  the  inn,  or  go  back  to  Lallington, 
and  surrender  myself  at  once." 

"  Hang  me,  if  you  shall  do  either.  Master 
Strafford!"  rephed  Castle  Ball.  "You  don't 
consider.  Sir,  what  you  are  about.  It  is  full 
six  weeks  to  the  next  assizes,  and  you  will  have 
to  lie  there  in  prison,  committed  for  murder, 
till  they  come  on,  when  you  are  just  as  much 
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guilty  of  murder  as  I  am.  Why  should  you 
put  up  with  such  a  thing?  No,  no,  Sir  !  I  'm 
not  so  clever  as  you  about  most  things;  but 
take  my  advice:  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
come  along  with  me ;  I  will  pilot  you  through 
the  country,  so  that  nobody  shall  find  you.  You 
can  lie  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  day  or 
two ;  you  can  give  notice  that  you  will  appear 
to  take  your  trial  at  the  assizes,  and  that  you 
are  only  keeping  out  of  the  way,  to  avoid  the 
county  gaol,  and  then  there  will  be  little  or  no 
inquiry  about  you.  You  can  then  very  easily 
go  either  to  London  or  any  where  else  that  you 
please,  and  be  in  liberty  and  in  comfort,  instead 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  close,  nasty,  unwholesome 
county  prison  for  six  weeks,  which  surely  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  punishment  itself  for 
having  killed  such  a  bit  of  vermin  as  that,  even 
if  he  had  not  forced  you  to  do  it  in  your  own 
defence." 

The  reasoning  of  Castle  Ball  went  strongly 
in  support  of  all  those  objections  to  imprison- 
ment which  a  young  free  spirit,  like  that  of 
Ralph    Straffordj  naturally   entertained.      He 
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had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  resisting  the  course 
of  justice,  and  his  first  impulse,  as  we  have 
shown,  was  to  surrender  himself  at  once.  But 
the  words  of  the  honest  farmer  shook  that 
determination,  though  it  was  so  far  w^hat  we 
may  consider  a  rooted  prejudice  in  his  mind, 
to  yield  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  law,  that  he 
hesitated  much  ;  and  again,  though  in  a  fainter 
tone,  expressed  his  purpose  of  going  on. 

CastleBall,  however,  persisted  with  the  sort  of 
plain  dovmright  good  sense  for  which  he  was  fa- 
mous. "  Look  here  now,  captain,"  he  said,  "  the 
law  uses  imprisonment  to  punish  offenders,  not 
to  punish  those  who  have  committed  no  offence. 
If  you  know  that  you  are  innocent  then,  as 
well  as  I  do,  it 's  very  hard  that  you  should  be 
subjected  to  an  imprisonment,  perhaps  for  two 
or  three  months,  which  is  the  punishment  they 
give  to  very  serious  and  terrible  crimes.  If 
you  intended  to  cheat  the  law,  and  run  away, 
and  not  stand  your  trial,  you  might  be  blamed 
perhaps,  even  if  you  were  innocent,  for  resisting 
the  power  of  the  law,  which.  Heaven  knows, 
captain,  I  wouldn't  do  myself  on  any  account. 
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But  when  you  intend  to  submit  to  the  law, 
there's  no  need  of  your  putting  yourself  in 
a  prison,  which  was  only  built  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  those  safe  and  sure  who  were  likely 
not  to  stand  their  trial." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Ball,"  replied 
Strafford  at  length,  as  he  thought  of  the  dis- 
grace of  herding  with  felons,  and  lying  in  a 
prison  for  weeks,  within  a  few  brief  miles  of 
Edith  Forrest ;  "  I  believe  you  are  right  after 
all." 

"  Well  then.  Sir,"  rejoined  Castle  Ball, 
"  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  hearing  that  you 
had  set  oif  for  London,  they  have  sent  folks 
after  you  in  every  direction,  just  as  if  you  were 
a  highwayman." 

Again  the  colour  mounted  into  Strafford's 
cheek.  "  This  is  too  bad,'*  he  said ;  "  my 
uncle  could  have  told  them  that  I  went  by  his 
directions,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  con- 
ceal my  journey." 

«Ay,  Sir,"  replied  Castle  Ball,  "but  this 
was  Master  Waters's  day.  Every  dog  will  have 
his  day  you  know,   Sir,  and  so  that  dirty  dog 
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had  his  this  morning.  But,"  he  continued, 
putting  his  head  completely  into  the  carriage, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  while  his  eye 
turned  towards  Strafford's  servant,  who  was 
standing  near  the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  "  can 
you  trust  your  man.  Sir?" 

"  Oh  yes,  perfectly,"  answered  Strafford. 
"  He  has  been  abroad  with  me,  and  served 
with  me.     I  can  trust  him  quite  surely." 

"  At  all  events,"  answered  Castle  Ball,  "  it 
will  be  as  well  not  to  let  him  know  exactly 
which  way  you  are  going." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Strafford,  "  by  his 
means  we  may  keep  up  some  communication 
with  the  castle." 

"  Oh,  easily,  easily,"  answered  Castle  Ball, 
"just  let  me  manage  it.  You  follow  the  road 
that  I  shall  tell  you,  for  half  a  mile,  till  you 
come  to  what  they  call  the  Fox  Oak.  But  you 
know  the  Fox  Oak,  captain,  where  the  great 
fox  was  killed  nine  years  ago  come  the  second 
of  February.  Stop  there,  and  I  will  join  you 
in  ten  minutes :  and  now  seem  to  take  for 
granted  all  that  I  say." 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Strafford  nodded  his  head,  and  began  to 
descend  from  the  carriage,  while  Castle  Ball 
added  in  a  loud  tone,  as  if  answering  a  question, 
"  Oh,  certainly  Sir,  certainly ;  I  'II  lend  you  my 
horse  with  all  my  heart,  and  no  man  in  England 
ever  got  on  the  outside  of  a  better.  Only,  pray 
Sir,  the  first  public-house  you  come  to,  give 
liim  a  couple  of  quarts  of  beer,  and  he  *11  take 
you  on  thirty  miles  farther  without  drawing  a 
rein.  There,  my  man,"  he  continued  to  the 
servant,  "  strap  on  the  captain's  valise  behind 
the  saddle.  You  've  got  a  strap  somewhere 
about  the  carriage  :  now  be  quick.  Hark  ye, 
when  you  get  back  to  the  castle,  if  any  body 
wants  to  send  a  message  or  a  letter  to  the 
captain,  there  shall  be  a  boy  waiting  on  the 
Plague  road,  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Meakes's  house,  every  day  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  they  've  got  any  letters  to  give,  they 
must  say  to  the  boy,  '  I  Ve  got  barley  ; '  and  if 
they  expect  any  back,  they  must  say  '  Have 
you  got  oats.'  You  understand  ?  If  you  don't 
buckle  that  tighter,  the  valise  will  be  off.  Now, 
captain,  you  had  better  spur  on,  and  I  suppose 
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I  shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day." 

"  At  latest,"  replied  Strafford  with  a  smile. 
"  You,  coachman,  may  turn  your  horses'  heads, 
and  taking  Wilson  with  you,  drive  back  to 
Stalbrooke.  Tell  my  uncle  that  I  am  quite  well, 
but  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  quit  the 
carriage,  on  account  of  the  iniquitous  verdict 
which  the  coroner's  jury  have  given.  Say,  also, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  be  long 
absent,  but  as  I  go  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  an  imprisonment  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  I  shall  surrender  myself  immediately 
the  assizes  begin,  and  shall  write  to  the  coroner 
to  say  so." 

"  Can't  I  go  on.  Sir,"  said  the  coachman,  "  to 
rest  and  feed  my  horses  ?  " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  you  are  not  to  do," 
replied  Castle  Ball,  before  Straiford  could 
answer ;  "  you  will  only  give  yourself  three 
miles  more  road,  and  set  a  hue  and  cry  on  foot 
before  it  is  needful." 

"  You   will   go  back    direct,"  added   Straf- 
ford,   turning  to  the    coachman;    "and   both 
H  -2 
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of  you  had  better  remember,  that  the  less 
said  upon  any  such  subject  as  the  present  the 
better.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  mounted  Castle  Ball's  horse, 
and  riding  back  for  tv/o  or  three  hundred  yards 
upon  the  road,  entered  a  narrow  shady  lane, 
v.liich  branched  off  to  the  left ;  while  the  coach- 
man surlily  turned  his  horses'  heads  back  towards 
Stalbrooke,  and  Castle  Ball  himself  opened  one 
of  the  gates,  and  entered  the  field  through 
which  he  had  before  come,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  retracing  his  steps. 

Strafford  in  the  mean  time  slackened  his 
pace  as  soon  as  the  windings  of  the  lane  con- 
cealed him  from  the  high  road.  If  we  must 
say  the  truth,  although  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jmy,  by  stamping  him  even  with  a 
suspicion  of  having  committed  a  deliberate  act 
of  homicide,  was  of  course  most  painful  to  his 
feelings,  yet  the  change  of  plans  which  it  had 
induced,  was  rather  a  relief  to  him  than  other- 
wise. Naturally  of  an  adventurous  disposition, 
active  and  eager  in  character,  there  was  a 
degree   of    interest    attached    to    the    idea    of 
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baffling  pursuers,  and  concealing  himself  till  he 
thought  fit  to  come  forward  and  take  his  trial, 
which  was  a  relief  compared  to  the  dull  mono- 
tonous anticipation  of  remaining  in  London  till 
Mr.  Forrest  was  well  enough  to  quit  Stalbrooke 
castle.  He  should  be  near  Edith  too,  he  thought; 
he  might  perhaps  even  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  her,  of  enjoying  a  few  stolen  moments 
of  that  society,  which  had  become  to  him  the 
great  charm  of  existence. 

Then  came  up  visionary  hopes  and  plans 
for  obtaining  such  interviews.  He  knew  all 
the  country  well,  every  inch  of  the  grounds 
about  the  castle.  There  was  not  an  old 
oak  tree  or  a  hollow  elm,  or  the  barky 
walls  of  a  decayed  beech ;  no  thicket,  no 
dell,  no  dingle,  no  ruined  church  or  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stalbrooke  or  Mal- 
lory,  that  might  not  afford  him  a  hiding- 
place,  from  which  he  could  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity during  any  of  Edith's  solitary  walks,  and 
obtain  a  few  bright  moments  of  happiness  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  w^orld,  —  as  it  were 
treasures  in  the  keeping  of  their  own  two  hearts. 
H  3 
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In  short,  as  he  rode  on,  hope,  unextinguishable 
hope,  that  ever-burning  light,  the  physical  type 
of  which,  the  disciples  of  the  eastern  philosopher 
sought  for  in  vain,  now  burnt  up  more  brightly 
in  his  bosom,  after  having  seemed  well  nigh 
extinct;  and  though,  like  the  dim  haze  that 
sometimes  covers  the  summer  sky,  the  memory 
of  the  awful  events  of  the  preceding  night  still 
cooled  the  brightness  and  diminished  the  ardour, 
yet  he  felt  the  sunshine  to  be  again  coming 
upon  his  heart,  and  that  feeling  was  in  itself  a 
blessing.  Oh  the  buoyant  spirit  of  undecayed 
youth,  how  bright,  how  majestic,  how  godlike 
it  is  in  its  triumph  over  the  first  misfortunes 
that  befall  us !  how  quickly  it  crushes  one 
serpent's  head  after  another,  and  goes  on  un- 
wearied, till  the  burning  noon  of  life  exhausts 
its  powers,  or  the  length  of  the  day's  course 
wearies  the  vigorous  arm,  or  the  still  gaping 
jaws  of  the  hydra  beset  it  more  and  more 
rapidly,  and  the  venom  which  it  knew  not 
was  in  the  light  wounds  received  in  the 
combat,  spreads  its  .marble  heaviness  through 
the  veins  into  the  heart  !     It  was  surely  to  paint 
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youth  trampling  on  misfortune,  that  the  ancient 
poets  devised  the  allegory  of  Hercules  and  the 
Lernaean  serpent ! 

As  Ralph  Strafford  rode  on,  the  face  of  nature, 
too,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  changes  in  his 
bosom.  The  dull  grey  veil  that  covered  the  sky 
grew  mottled,  like  the  feathers  of  a  dove,  then 
broke  into  detached  masses ;  the  wind  sprang 
up  and  wafted  those  masses  more  rapidly  over 
the  heaven,  sunshine  and  cloud  and  blue  sky 
mingled  together  in  a  web  of  beauty,  and  run- 
ning gleams  of  brightness  poured  in  between, 
and  chased  each  other  over  hill  and  plain  and 
forest,  like  the  fancies  of  an  imaginative  heart 
casting  dreams  of  brightness  upon  all  they  pass 
over  in  their  rapid  flight. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Strafford  reached  the  old 
oak,  where  a  fox  of  peculiarly  large  size  had  been 
killed  by  the  huntsmen  of  the  neighbouring  county 
in  days,  when  to  him  the  deeds  of  the  chase  had 
been  the  remarkable  epochs  of  a  life  yet  void  of 
adventure.  The  tree  was  raised  upon  a  high  bank, 
the  side  of  which  next  to  the  lane  presented  a 
cliffy  face,  with  a  small  acclivity  of  turf  rising 
H  4 
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up  to  the  base.  Underneath  this  bank  Strafford 
cast  himself  down,  to  wait  for  the  coming  of 
Castle  Ball,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  roused 
by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  and  hastened  to 
turn  the  angle  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  get  be- 
hind some  bushes  and  low  trees.  In  a  moment, 
however,  the  voice  of  the  worthy  farmer  himself 
made  itself  heard,  and  coming  forth,  Strafford 
found  that  Castle  Ball  had  mounted  himself  by 
the  aid  of  a  friend's  horse,  and  was  ready  to 
pursue  his  journey  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

''  I  have  been  thinking,  captain,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  Strafford  had  remounted,  ^'  that  it  will 
be  better  for  us  to  jog  along  on  this  side  of  the 
high  road  till  we  get  to  Murs  hall,  where  there 's 
the  bridle  way  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  that 
will  take  us  round  to  the  woods  above  the  com- 
mon, where  we  can  halt  till  night  —  at  least  you 
can.  You  know  I've  a  little  bit  of  a  farm  up 
thereof  my  own;  and  there's  the  house  not 
tenanted.  You  can  stop  while  I  go  down  and 
get  the  key,  and  then  we  must  make  you  as 
comfortable  as  we  can.     It's  about  five  miles 
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from  Stalbrooke,  not  more,  and  less  than  three 
from  the  hall ;  though,  for  that  mattei',  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  see  why  you  should'nt  go  and  lie  hid  at 
the  hall  itself,  for  right  sure  I  am  that  the 
beautiful  lady  would  be  glad  enough  to  see 
you." 

"  No,  no.  Ball,"  replied  Strafford,  "  that 
cannot  be.  Your  first  proposal  will  do  very 
well ;  but  will  there  not  be  any  danger  in  cross- 
ing the  high  road  by  Murs  hall  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  the  other,  "  the  hulla- 
baloo will  be  over  by  that  time,  and  I  will  go 
first  and  make  sure;  and  now,  Sir,  I've  got  to 
do  what  I  hav'n't  had  time  to  do  yet,  which  is  to 
thank  you.  I  look  upon  it,  do  you  see,  as  if 
you  had  got  into  this  scrape  somehow  on  my 
account,  for  you've  got  into  it  in  defending  a 
person  that's  very  dear  to  me,  dearer  to  me  for 
that  matter  than  Castle  Ball  himself  —  I  mean 
poor  Miss  Lucy  Williams,  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter;  and  I  don't  scruple  to  say,  captain, 
to  you,  what  I  dare  say  you  guess  well  enough 
without  my  saying,  that  I'm  in  love  with  Lucy, 
—  ay,  and  I  '11  marry  her  too,  if  all  the  mothers 
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and  grandmothers  on  the  earth  said  I  should'n't 
— that's  to  say  if  she'll  have  me  :  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  of  that.  Why,  I  as  good  as  promised  it  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  and  then  my  mother  went 
down  and  bullied  her,  poor  thing :  but  I'll  marry 
her  all  the  sooner  for  that  —  see  if  I  don't  —  for 
she's  as  good  a  girl,  and  as  pretty  a  girl  as  ever 
I  saw;  and  her  father  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
man  too,  only  a  little  bit  too  learned  and  clever, 
which  made  him  foolish ;  but  that's  like  all  clever 
people  you  know.  Sir ;  for  my  part,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  the  one  from  the  other  when  they 
are  apart,  a  fool  from  a  clever  man;  only  I've 
heard  that  the  difference  is,  that  the  one  does 
the  foolish  things,  and  the  other  says  them. 
However,  as  to  Lucy,  that's  no  matter.  She's 
not  too  clever  for  me,  and  she  has  a  dear  little 
affectionate  heart,  and  I'll  marry  her  as  soon  as 
she'll  have  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Ball,"  replied 
Strafford;  "from  all  I  ever  heard  of  her  she's 
as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived ;  and  from  the  spirit 
with  which  she  treated  that  unhappy  young 
man " 
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"  Ay,  spirit  enough  she  has,'*  replied  Ball, 
"but  it's  a  different  kind  of  spirit  from  my 
mother's,  or  that  would  never  do.  There's  gen- 
tleness, and  fun,  and  life  in  her  spirit.  It  is 
not  all  dry  devil  like  my  mother's.  However, 
I'm  sure  both  Lucy  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
thank  you  for,  captain,  for  taking  her  part  as 
you  did,  and  risking  your  own  life,  and  making 
yourself  unhappy  in  this  way." 

"  Oh,  indeed  Ball,  you  have  nothing  to  thank 
me  for,"  replied  Strafford,  "  I  did  not  know  it 
was  Lucy  when  I  galloped  up." 

"  Ay,  that  does  not  matter,  captain,"  an- 
swered Ball,  "gratitude  thinks  of  what's  done, 
not  of  what  it's  done  for.  Besides,  did  not 
Madame  Philippina  tell  me  this  very  day,  that 
at  the  time  her  father  died,  you  sent  her  down 
fifteen  guineas  for  fear  she  should  need  it,  and 
told  Philippina  to  say  that  it  came  from  Sir 
Andrew,  because  you  knew  she  would  not  like 
to  take  it  from  a  young  gentleman." 

"  Why,  I  knew  that  very  well,  farmer,"  re- 
plied Strafford ;  "  but  besides  that,  I  knew  that 
it  was  what  my  uncle  would  have  liked  to  do, 
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and  that  he  would  pay  me  again ;  so  that  it 
was  he  gave  it  in  truth,  and  not  I." 

"  Ay,  that's  very  well,  that's  very  well,  cap- 
tain," answered  Ball;  "  but  we  don't  forget  these 
things ;  and  neither  Lucy  or  I  will  forget  them, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  Ball,''  answered  Strafford  with  a  smile 
that  was  somewhat  melancholy,  and  a  sigh  that 
was  still  more  so,  "  you  shall  ask  me  to  your 
wedding,  and  I  will  lead  off  the  ball  with  your 
bride." 

The  farmer  very  willingly  agreed,  and  in  such 
conversation  Strafford  and  he  pursued  their  way 
till  they  reached  Murs  hall,  where  they  passed 
the  high  road  without  seeing  any  living  crea- 
ture. Then  taking  their  way  under  the  high 
banks  of  a  broad  but  shallow  trout  stream,  they 
rode  along  under  overhanging  boughs  and  the 
bright  berries  of  autumn,  till  passing  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  Strafford  had  first  met 
young  Forrest,  they  came  at  length  to  a  place 
where  the  stream  wound  through  the  heart  of 
the  deep  wood  which  Castle  Ball  had  talked  of. 

The  cottage,  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
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of  meadow  ground  which  the  good  farmer  pos- 
sessed in  that  neighbourhood,  lay  upon  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
stream;  but  while  he  went  down  to  bring  up  the 
key  and  some  provisions,  Strafford  chose  to  re- 
main upon  the  banks  of  the  water,  gazing  upon 
the  clear  and  rippling  current  as  it  passed 
by  him,  and  finding  therein  fanciful  images 
of  youth,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  all  the 
gay  and  sparkling  things  that  float  by  us  in 
existence. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Lady  MALLORY'sbell  rang  early  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  some  of  the  events  of  which  we 
have  ah'eady  noticed.  Sleep  had,  indeed,  visited 
her  pillow,  and  had  rested  there  deep  and  pro- 
found, for  she  had  been  exhausted  by  unusual 
fatigues  after  a  severe  illness,  and  still  more 
wearied  with  the  struggle  of  contending  passions 
in  her  own  bosom.  But  the  balm  bearer  fled 
from  her  couch  as  soon  as  the  corporeal  frame 
was  sufficiently  refreshed  to  leave  the  mind  power 
to  act ;  and  with  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  she 
woke,  and  struck  her  watch  to  ascertain  the  hour. 
The  house  was  all  silent,  and  she  knew  it  would 
remain  so  for  some  time ;  but  her  efforts  to  sleep 
again  were  vain,  and  she  lay  raising  her  beauti- 
ful head  upon  her  hand  and  thinking  over  her 
fate.  Hers  was  a  heart  neither  naturally  cold 
nor  selfish  nor  unfeeling ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
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full  of  warm  sympathies  and  strong  passions, 
ardent,  even  impetuous,  but  soft  and  kind,  and 
womanly  withal. 

The  heart  alone,  however,  was  not,  or  rather 
had  not  hitherto  been,  the  ruling  power.  There 
was  besides  a  strong,  clear,  commanding  mind, 
bright  in  its  internal  and  external  percep- 
tions, and  firm  to  rule  the  household  of  her  own 
bosom  as  well  as  that  without.  The  mind  had 
hitherto  governed  and  directed  the  heart, 
though  now  the  heart  in  turn,  rising  like  a 
giant  that  had  submitted  but  until  its  appointed 
hour,  prepared  to  use  its  former  master  as  a 
slave,  and  employ  the  mind  and  all  its  qualities 
as  the  instruments  of  its  will. 

She  had  married  without  love,  thinking 
perhaps  that  gratitude  was  love,  or  would 
create  it;  but,  though  she  soon  discovered 
that  such  was  not  the  case  —  though  she  had 
soon  found  that  there  was  a  want  and  a 
vacancy  in  her  heart  which  no  kindness  on 
her  husband's  part  could  supply  —  the  only 
effect  had  been  to  make  her  aware  that  such 
feelings  were  dangerous,  and  to  cause  her  to 
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summon  up  with  power  and  resolution  all  the 
energy  of  her  mind,  to  rule  her  conduct  and 
even  her  thoughts ;  to  crush  regret  and  to  fortify 
duty.     She  succeeded,  and  could  say, 

"  I  firmly  did  fulfil 
"  My  duties  :   a  devoted  wife 
<'  "With  the  stern  step  of  vanquish'd  will, 
"  Walking  beneath  the  night  of  life." 

And  as  love  was  denied  to  her  in  her  wedded 
life,  she  excluded  the  very  thought  as  an  idle 
vision,  though  he  who  was  of  all  best  calculated 
to  teach  her  what  love  is,  was  daily  by  her  side. 
When  the  death  of  Lord  Mallory  broke 
the  chain  from  off  her  heart,  she  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  thrown  wide  the  gates  and 
let  love  enter.  Once  monarch  of  her  bosom's 
throne,  he  proved  himself  a  despot,  and  avenged 
himself  now,  by  all  he  made  her  suffer.  But 
still  former  thoughts  would  return;  the  principles 
which  had  ruled  her  through  her  previous  life 
would  make  themselves  heard;  the  better,  the 
gentler,  the  nobler  feelings  of  her  heart  struggled 
against  the  will  of  the  new  tyrant,  and  shrinking 
modesty,  generous  tenderness  of  others,  the  will 
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to  make  great  sacrifices  to  duty,  all  affected  her 
in  turn  ;  and  now,  on  this  very  morning,  more 
than  once,  as  she  lay  and  pondered,  all  those 
feelings  made  her  turn  her  fair  face  upon  the 
pillow,  to  hide  the  blushes  and  the  shame  that 
there  was  no  eye  to  see. 

Still  love  was  master  however  :  she  had  but  to 
think  of  him  she  loved ;  she  had  but  to  think  of 
him  united  to  another,  in  order  to  banish  every 
other  thought  and  feeling  from  her  heart.  It  is 
at  such  moments  that  every  idle  sophistry  which 
we  have  heard  and  despised  in  hours  of  firmer 
mood  —  that  every  one  of  the  silly,  the  vulgar, 
the  dangerous  axioms  which  are  propagated  by 
myriads  in  society,  and  pass  current  solely  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  repeated,  return  to 
our  minds,  as  if  to  enable  the  dominant  passion 
within  us  to  maintain  its  sway,  and  are  then 
received  as  maxims  of  truth  and  wisdom, 
whereas  before  they  have  been  scouted  as  false- 
hood and  folly. 

Lady  Mallory  thought  of  her  right  to  dispute 
the  heart  of  Strafford  with  Edith  Forrest,  and 
she  argued  herself  into  a  belief,  that  she  had 

VOL.  II.  I 
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every  right  to  use  all  means  to  triumph  in  that 
struggle.  More  than  once  she  repeated,  ''  All 
is  fair  in  love  !  "  and  **  I,"  she  thought,  "  I  love 
him  so  much  more  deeply  than  she  does.  Be- 
sides, I  can  bestow  upon  him  at  once  wealth  and 
high  station,  and  need  not  doom  him  to  the 
misery  of  long  expectation,  of  difficulties,  and 
doubts,  and  contention  with  opposition  for  my 
sake.  It  were  far  happier  for  him  that  it  should 
be  as  I  wish;  and  on  her  part  the  will  of  her 
father,  his  strong  opposition  to  her  marriage 
with  Strafford,  and  the  probability  that  he  will 
never  grant  his  consent,  will  ultimately  render  it 
happier  for  herself  also  that  she  should  be  united 
to  some  one  else." 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  this  was  sophistry;  let 
us  not  be  told  that  there  was  no  one  argument 
to  be  found  therein  in  favour  of  the  course  that 
Lady  Mallory  was  inclined  to  pursue.  Sophis- 
try, far  weaker  and  more  idle  than  this,  urged 
in  favour  of  our  own  wishes  and  desires,  has 
guided,  still  guides,  and  will  guide,  minds  as 
strong,  hearts  as  firm,  and  beings  less  moved  by 
passion   than   Lady  Mallory.     She   yielded   to 
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those  arguments:  she  might  suspect  that  they 
were  false,  but  she  icoiild  not  prove  them  so. 
She  might  feel  shame  at  her  own  purposes  and 
her  own  wishes;  but  love  and  passion  were 
stronger  than  either  shame  or  reason,  and  her 
musing  still  ended  by  her  thoughts  turning  to 
inquire,  how  she  might  best  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose which  she  had  at  heart.  Already,  as  we  have 
shown,  she  had  taken  many  steps  towards  that 
object,  but  she  felt  that  her  best  security  would 
be  to  have  Edith  Forrest  in  her  own  house,  and 
under  her  own  eye. 

It  was  true,  that  in  many  i-espects  and  at 
many  times,  the  very  fact  of  her  being  there 
would  be  a  torture  to  Lady  Mallory's  own  heart. 
Not  knowing  the  circumstances  which  had  since 
occurred,  she  had  many  painful  tasks  to  con- 
template. She  had  promised  to  aid  the  views 
of  Strafford  in  regard  to  Edith.  She  could  not 
exclude  him  from  her  house  while  Edith  was 
there ;  she  could  not  shut  him  out  from  her 
society.  She  would  have  to  see  him  converse 
with  her,  and  to  gather  with  the  keen  eye  of 
jealousy,  from  every  little  sign  and  word  and 
I  2 
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look,  the  movements  of  that  affection  between 
those  two,  which  was  her  curse. 

Lady  Mallory  knew  that  all  this  must  be 
so;  and,  well  acquainted  with  the  strong 
emotions  of  her  own  heart,  she  knew  what 
agony  it  would  be  to  see  and  suffer  it.  But 
yet  it  was  the  best,  the  only  sure  means  of  obtain- 
ing what  she  sought,  of  rendering  the  obstacles 
between  Edith  and  her  lover  insurmountable ; 
and  she  laid  out  a  thousand  schemes  for  gra- 
dually weaning  their  affection  from  each  other ; 
and,  fancying,  fondly  fancying,  that  Strafford's 
love  for  Edith  was  but  a  youthful  caprice  which 
would  pass  away,  she  dreamt  bright  dreams  of 
inspiring  him  with  a  passion  higher,  stronger, 
more  ardent,  more  durable. 

To  many  minds  passion  might  have  suggested 
other  means  of  detaching  Strafford  from  Edith — 
means  of  a  very  different  hue  and  character 
from  those  which  were  entertained  by  Lady 
Mallory.  There  might  be  persons,  who,  circum- 
stanced as  she  was,  full  of  such  strong  feelings 
and  bent  upon  such  purposes,  would  have 
hesitated  at  nothing  that  did  not  imply  danger 
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to  themselves ;  who  would  have  striven  to  injure 
Edith  in  his  opinion,  by  sneers,  or  insinuations , 
or  calumny ;  who  would  have  painted  her  in  des- 
pisable  colours,  or  pointed  at  her  the  keen  sneer, 
or  the  smile  of  contempt,  which  may  excite  anger 
at  the  moment,  but  too  often  is  remembered  at 
an  after  period,  deadening  both  confidence  and 
admiration.  But  Lady  Mallory  entertained  not 
such  purposes ;  she  worked  not  by  such  means  ; 
she  would  have  scorned  herself,  could  she  have 
uttered  one  word  against  Edith  Forrest.  Rather, 
far  rather,  would  she  have  risked  any  thing  that 
might  have  endangered  herself;  for  even  though 
she  stooped  to  use  art,  and  lowered  herself  to 
deceit,  there  was  a  mingling  of  noble  feeling 
still  with  all  her  plans  and  purposes,  which 
assorted  but  ill,  and  formed  a  strange  contrast, 
with  the  conduct  which  passion  drove  her  to 
employ." 

After  having  thus  meditated  for  some  hours, 
and  inferred  by  distant  sounds  about  the  house 
that  her  domestics  were  risen,  she  rose  and  ap- 
proached her   dressing-table,  where,  amidst  all 

the  various  adjuncts  of  the  toilet —  simple  and 
I  3 
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unaffected  adjuncts,  for  Lady  Mallory  in  lier 
dress  used  no  other  art  but  that  of  an  exquisite 
taste,  employed  nothing  meretricious  to  add  to 
her  own  exquisite  beauty  —  lay,  covered  with 
rich  crimson  velvet,  and  clasped  with  antique 
silver,  that  holy  book,  to  whose  precepts  we  can 
never  apply  in  vain  for  counsel  or  direction. 
She  took  it  up,  as  had  been  her  usual  habit  in  the 
morning;  she  undid  the  silver  clasps,  but  as 
she  did  so,  she  fell  into  thought ;  her  graceful 
head  bent  down  over  the  book  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  pain  and  shame.  She  then 
slowly  fastened  up  the  clasps  again,  laid  down 
unread  the  volume  that  condemned  her,  and 
gave  way  to  a  few  tears. 

Pride  came  to  the  aid  of  passion ;  "  I  am 
weak,"  she  said  at  length ;  "  I  am  weak,  and, 
what  the  poet  calls,  *  infirm  of  purpose ; '  "  and 
rising  from  her  chair,  she  rang  her  bell. 

One-half  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  wasted 
consideration.  The  highways  of  the  world  are 
strewed  with  the  sand  of  thoughts  cast  away. 
The  events  over  which  we  have  no  control 
affect  our  destiny  a  thousand  fold  more  than 
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the  few  that  we  can  govern ;  and  while  we 
ponder  over  our  decision,  fate  decides  for  us ; 
and  the  game  is  played. 

Lady  Mallory's  maid  entered  her  mistress's 
room  with  a  face  of  wonder  and  importance ;  but 
the  wonder  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  mistress's 
ringing  her  bell  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  intended,  in  fact,  less  as  an  expres- 
sion of  her  own  feelings,  than  as  a  stimulant  to 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  her  mistress.  It  was 
without  effect,  however,  for  Lady  Mallory  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  and 
asked  no  questions,  but  simply  seated  herself 
in  her  chair,  for  the  maid  to  brush  her  beautiful 
long  dark  hair. 

Reduced  to  speak  without  a  question,  the 
maid  began  by  commenting  upon  her  mistress's 
early  rising.  "  I  'm  afraid,  my  lady,  you  are 
doing  too  much,"  she  said.  ''  Here,  yesterday, 
you  were  out  quite  early,  and  to-day  you  are 
up  before  eight  o'clock,  after  having  been  so 
ill.  Besides,  my  lady,  I  do  wish  you  had 
lain  in  bed  to-day,  for  there  is  bad  news 
stirring," 

I  4 
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**  Bad  news  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory, 
turning  full  upon  her.  "  What  is  it  that  you 
mean  ?  " 

The  woman  was  very  well  inclined  to  be 
paraphrastic,  and  began  her  reply  by  beseech- 
ing her  mistress  not  to  agitate  herself,  which, 
with  all  the  et  ceteras  thereunto  attached,  might 
have  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  had  not 
Lady  Mallory  exclaimed,  with  an  eye  and  brow 
and  tone  which  admitted  no  hesitation  or  delay, 
"  I  insist  upon  your  answering  me  directly, 
and  at  once.  I  know  your  folly,  Margaret,  in 
seeking  to  make  much  of  a  simple  tale ;  but 
you  must  now  speak  instantly." 

"  Why,  my  lady,"  replied  the  woman,  who 
saw  that  her  mistress  would  not  be  trifled  with, 
"  the  matter  is  soon  told,  at  least  as  far  as  we 
know.  The  post-boy,  passing  over  from  Stal- 
brooke,  told  Hollis  at  the  park  lodge,  that 
young  Captain  Strafford " 

"  What  of  him  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory, 
starting  up  and  turning  very  pale,  while  a  sudden 
feeling  at  her  heart  —  a  fear  as  it  were  of  retri- 
bution— made  her  apprehend  that  the  object  for 
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which  she  was  prepared  to  struggle  with  poor 
Edith  Forrest,  had  been  snatched  from  them 
both.  "  What  of  him?  what  of  Captain  Straf- 
ford, Margaret  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  forgetting  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  that  calmness  which 
veiled  her  feelings  from  the  eyes  of  those  around 
her. 

"  Oh,  madam,  he  is  quite  safe,"  replied  the 
maid  quickly,  in  possession  from  that  very  mo- 
ment of  her  mistress's  secret;  '^  but  it  seems,  that 
after  he  left  your  ladyship  last  night,  he  went 
straight  to  the  common  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
young  gentleman  named  Forrest;  and,  as  might 
well  be  with  such  a  brave  and  fine  young  officer 
as  the  captain,  this  Mr.  Forrest  was  killed  on 
the  spot." 

Strange  and  extraordinary  w^re  the  feelings 
which  took  possession  of  the  bosom  of  Lady  Mal- 
lory.  Awe  certainly  was  predominant ;  and  grief 
also  had  its  share,  for  she  thought  not  so  much 
of  young  Forrest,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing  — 
except  that  he  was  a  wild  unprincipled  youth  — 
as  of  his  uncle,  her  own  cousin,  for  whose 
deep  grief  and  for  the  profound  affliction  into 
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which  she  knew  such  a  loss  would  cast  him,  she 
was  really  grieved  and  afflicted. 

But  through  it  all,  in  spite  of  awe,  in  spite  of 
grief,  there  were  feelings  of  hope  and  of  sa- 
tisfaction in  her  heart.  A  momentary  sense 
of  shame  crossed  her  mind  for  entertaining 
them ;  but  they  were  the  natural  emotions  of 
her  thoughts  and  circumstances,  and  the  shame 
soon  passed  away.  The  whole,  however,  agi- 
tated her  much,  made  her  heart  beat  fast,  and 
her  brain  reel ;  and  after  fixing  her  eyes  long 
and  earnestly  on  the  maid's  face,  as  if  she  would 
fain  have  asked  her  again  and  again  —  Is  it  — 
can  it  be  true  ?  she  waved  her  hand,  saying, 
"  Leave  me,  leave  me ;  I  will  ring  for  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

The  woman  obeyed  with  some  surprise ;  and 
the  moment  she  was  gone.  Lady  Mallory  cast 
herself  down  again  into  the  chair,  hiding  her 
face  upon  her  hands.  Again  the  struggling 
emotions  of  her  heart  were  too  much  for  her 
self-command,  and  once  more  she  wept.  But 
what  were  the  words  that  broke  from  her  lips  ? 
"It is  spared  me  ! "  she  said,  "  it  is  spared  me  ! — 
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Deceit,  and  art,  and  degradation,  and  wrong  — 
all  are  spared  me  !  Fate  has  placed  the  irre- 
vocable barrier  between  those  two  —  fate  has 
separated  them  for  ever  —  fate  has  saved  me 
from  what  I  apprehended  !  Whether  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  I  never  should  have  forgiven  m}- 
self.  It  is  not  in  the  death  of  this  wretched  youth 
that  I  rejoice.  It  is  not  that  Strafford  has 
stained  his  hand  with  his  blood ;  but  it  is  that, 
without  sacrificing  that  which  I  feel  to  be  more, 
far  more  than  life  itself  to  me,  I  am  spared 
all  that  was  dark,  and  pitiful,  and  unworthy ; " 
and  casting  herself  down  upon  her  knees  by  her 
bedside  —  now  that  the  strong  temptation  to  do 
wrong  was  taken  away  —  she  felt  how  wrongly 
she  had  nearly  been  tempted  to  act,  and  poured 
out  her  prayers  to  God  with  penitence  and 
remorse. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  painting  a  picture  of 
human  weakness ;  but  where  is  the  person  who, 
if  we  could  draw  back  the  veil  from  his  heart, 
as  we  now  do  from  that  of  Lady  Mallory,  — 
where  is  the  person,  we  say,  whose  bosom  would 
not  present,  when  moved  by  passions  like  hers, 
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weakness  as  great,  variations  of  feeling  as  re- 
markable ? 

From  her  bedside  she  rose  again,  approached 
the  dressing-table,  took  up  the  book  which  she 
had  before  laid  down,  unclasped  the  silver 
clasps,  and  read  long  in  that  part  where  the 
crowned  prophet  and  poet  of  Israel  bewailed 
his  own  errors  before  God,  prayed  for  help  and 
for  support,  and  sung  of  his  hope,  and  con- 
fidence, and  rejoicing.  When  she  had  done, 
Lady  Mallory  could  reclasp  the  book  in  peace, 
and  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Calm  and  collected  now,  she  once  more  sum- 
moned her  maid,  dressed  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, and  descended  to  breakfast.  Ere  the 
meal  was  over,  a  messenger  from  Stalbrooke 
Castle  brought  her  a  note  from  Sir  Andrew, 
informing  her,  in  guarded  terms,  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place,  of  his  nephew's  de- 
parture for  London,  and  Mr.  Forrest's  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  castle,  even  ill  as  he  was, 
and  to  take  up  his  abode  with  her  at  the  hall. 
Lady  Mallory  immediately  gave  orders  that 
every  thing  might  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  the  party,  and  kindly  and  carefully 
superintended  the  whole  arrangements  her- 
self. 

Mallory  Hall  was  one  of  those  large  old  stone 
buildings  having  four  faces,  and  a  square  court 
in  the  centre,  through  which,  on  two  sides,  was 
pierced  an  arched  gateway,  closed  with  an  open 
gate  of  iron.  The  apartments  usually  inhabited 
by  the  lady  herself  looked  down,  as  we  have 
shown,  upon  the  park,"and  upon  a  beautiful  raised 
terrace,  w^hich  commanded  the  view  for  many 
miles  around.  The  opposite  side  to  this  com- 
prised the  offices  and  the  principal  servants' 
apartments.  But  of  the  other  two  sides,  one  was 
modern,  or  rather  reconstructed  in  modern  times, 
for  the  old  style  of  architecture  was  preserved ; 
the  other  was  ancient,  being  left,  in  all  its  dis- 
positions and  arrangements,  as  it  had  been 
originally  built. 

That  side  commanded,  like  the  one  in- 
habited by  Lady  Mallory,  an  extensive  view 
over  the  park,  but  it  was  over  the  wilder  parts. 
The  modern  side,  in  which  were  the  great 
gates,  looked  down  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees, 
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leading  to  a  lodge  which  opened  on  a  road  to 
London. 

Although  this  modern  side  contained  all 
those  apartments  which  had  generally  been 
reserved  for  the  most  distinguished  and  noble 
visiters  to  the  hall,  Lady  Mallory,  with  kind  con- 
sideration for  her  cousin's  wounded  state,  and 
forethought  for  his  convalescence,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  order  three  or  four  of  the  best  chambers 
it  contained  to  be  thrown  open  and  prepared  for 
him,  as  there  were  in  it  none  of  those  small 
staircases  and  frequently  recurring  steps  which, 
in  the  older  part  of  the  building,  might  have 
proved  inconvenient.  A  cheerful  bed-room,  a 
dressing-room  adjoining  it,  a  servant's  room 
adjoining  the  dressing-room,  a  handsome  sitting- 
room  when  he  should  be  well  enough  to  rise, 
joining  Mrs.  Forrest's  bed-room  dressing-room 
and  servant's  room,  were  all  prepared  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  every  precaution  was  used  to 
insure  that  no  damp  had  gathered  there  while 
they  had  been  so  long  unoccupied. 

For  Edith,  however,  Lady  Mallory  caused  to 
be  prepared  a  chamber  in   that  angle  of  the 
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older  part  of  the  building  which  Immediately 
communicated  with  her  own  apartments.  At- 
tached to  this  chamber,  also,  was  a  small  dress- 
ing-room, to  which  it  was  necessary  to  mount 
by  two  or  three  steps,  and  a  maid's  room  on  the 
other  side. 

From  feelings  which  may  be  easy  to  di- 
vine, but  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  Lady 
Mallory  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  of  Edith's  apart- 
ments. She  had  flowers  brought  therefrom  the 
green-house ;  she  had  a  guitar,  and  some  other 
instruments  of  music,  placed  therein.  The  old 
prints  that  hung  upon  the  walls  were  removed  and 
replaced  by  some  fine  and  refreshing  pictures; 
and  a  small  choice  collection  of  books,  with  a 
number  of  objects  of  art  —  vases  and  bronzes, 
and  well-chosen  antiques  —  were  scattered 
around,  not  without  art,  though  apparently  in 
some  disarray. 

Lady  Mallory  saw  it  done  herself,  and  when 
it  was  done,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  just 
breaking  through  the  dim  grey  clouds  that 
had  hung  in  the  morning  over  the  sky,  poured 
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through  the  windows  of  the  dressing-room  and 
down  the  low  flight  of  steps,  till  they  formed  a 
lozenge  of  yellow  light  upon  the  floor  of  the 
bed-chamber,  the  lady  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplating  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  mur- 
muring the  words,   "  poor  thing  !  " 

About  half  an  hour  after  all  had  been  com- 
pleted, Lady  Mallory  saw  the  carriage  of  Mr. 
Forrest  coming  slowly  on  through  the  park ; 
not  up  the  avenue  that  we  have  spoken  of,  but 
by  the  road  on  the  other  side  which  led  to 
Stalbrooke.  She  watched  it  from  her  balcony 
till  it  came  round,  and  then  went  down  herself 
to  show  the  greater  kindness,  and  the  readier 
welcome  to  her  distressed  guests. 

All,  of  course,  were  grave  and  sad.  Mr.  For- 
rest had  cast  away  the  vehemence  of  his  passion, 
and  was  now  gloomy,  stern,  and  silent.  Carried 
up  stairs  by  his  own  servants  and  those  of  Lady 
Mallory,  for  his  temporary  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, he  was  placed  in  bed,  undressed,  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  his  circumstances  would 
admit  of.     Mistress  Forrest's  demeanour  could 
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hardly  be  well  graver  or  sadder  than  it  usually 
was ;  but  perhaps  there  might  be  now  an  addi- 
tional shade  upon  it. 

It  was  in  Edith  that  grief  and  anxiety  were 
chiefly  apparent.  The  gay  spirit  that  usually 
brightened  her  eye  shone  in  them  no  more ; 
they  were  not  tearful,  but  they  were  full  of 
thought,  and  that  thought  seemed  all  painful. 
To  her  Lady  Mallory  showed  particular  kind- 
ness and  attention.  Mistress  Forrest  that  lady 
left  with  her  servants  in  the  apartments  which 
had  been  prepared  for  her ;  but  Edith  she  led 
to  her  chamber  herself,  with  many  kindly  words 
and  expressions  of  interest. 

"  I  have  made  all  the  arrangements,"  she 
said,  "  Edith,  to  make  you  as  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable as  may  be.  Whenever  you  do  not  wish 
for  society,  here  is  your  place  of  refuge.  When- 
ever you  do  wish  for  it,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pass  through  these  two  ante-rooms  to 
find  yourself  in  my  drawing-room.  The  library 
is  below  when  you  require  other  books,  and  my 
bed- room  is  just  beyond  the  little  drawing- 
room." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Edith  answered  her  with  thanks ;  but  while 
she  did  so,  she  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  being 
who  spoke  to  her,  with  eyes  of  curious  inquiry ; 
and  though  she  did  not  divine  the  whole,  or 
near  the  whole,  she  still  divined  a  part.  Lady 
Mallory  and  her  young  guest  conversed  for  some 
lime,  till  at  length  a  servant  came  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Forrest  desired  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  went  to  him 
immediately,  and  remained  with  him  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  after  which  she  visited  Mistress  For- 
rest and  Edith,  and  met  them  again  at  dinner. 

The  hours  of  the  day  slipped  heavily  by  ;  and 
the  news  which  reached  the  hall  from  time  to 
time  —  of  the  coroner's  jury  having  returned  a 
verdict,  and  what  that  verdict  was — that  Captain 
Strafford  had  not  continued  his  journey  to 
London,  but  had  cut  across  the  country,  and 
<>one  no  one  knew  whither  —  did  not  at  all  serve 
to  make  those  hours  pass  less  heavily  or 
anxiously.  They  did  pass  however,  as  hours,  whe- 
ther of  pain  or  joy,  will  do,  and  night  came  on. 
Mr.  Forrest  himself  showed  an  inclination  for 
nothing  but   to   be  left  utterly  alone,  or  only 
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with  the  tendance  of  his  own  servant ;  and  after 
hearing  a  not  unfavourable  report  of  his  health 
from  the  surgeon,  who  was  forced  to  admit  that 
neither  the  journey  nor  the  excitement  seemed 
to  have  done  the  patient  any  harm.  Lady  Mai- 
lory  and  her  guests  retired  to  rest,  and  silence 
resumed  its  reis^n  over  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Having  followed  out  the  events  of  that  im- 
portant day,  in  as  far  as  they  affected  the  fate  of 
several  of  the  principal  characters  in  this  tale, 
we  must  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  one  for 
whom  we  have  an  especial  veneration  and  regard, 
and  give  some  account  of  the  events  which 
occurred  to  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  after  he  had 
parted  with  Mr.  Forrest  and  his  family. 

As  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  carriage  roll  away, 
the  baronet  took  his  hat  and  cane,  and  went  out 
into  the  park. 

"  I  will  first  go  dowai,"  he  thought,  "  and 
visit  poor  Lucy  Williams;  for  this  shameful 
assault  upon  her  last  night,  must  have  added  ter- 
ribly to  all  that  the  poor  girl  was  suffering  from 
the  death  of  her  father.  I  suppose  I  shall  find 
her  at  Philippina's,  for  doubtless  she  would  not 
like  to  trust  herself  alone  in  her  father's  solitary 
house  after  all  that  has  occurred.     I  can  then 
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learn  when  the  inquest  begins,    and    proceed 
accordingly." 

In  pursuance  of  these  purposes.  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke  took  his  way  through  the  green 
short  turf  of  the  park,  towards  the  gate  which 
led  out  into  the  road  leading  to  Philippina's 
cottage,  and  speedily  reached  her  door.  The 
neat  maid  servant  opened  it,  and  admitted 
him  ;  and  entering  the  parlour,  where  the 
good  German  stood  curtseying  to  the  ground, 
Sir  Andrew  laid  his  hat  and  cane  upon  the 
table,  and  seated  himself,  giving  a  nod  towards 
the  opposite  chair,  as  was  always  his  custom, 
never  suffering  —  although  reverence  towards 
the  superior  classes  of  society  was  at  that  time 
much  more  generally  yielded  and  received  than 
at  present  —  any  of  his  dependents,  tenantry, 
cottagers,  or  even  labourers,  to  remain  standing 
when  he  visited  them  in  their  own  houses. 

Philippina  knew  her  old  master  well,  and  of 
course  gave  in  to  all  his  habits ;  but  upon  the 
present  occasion  there  was  a  degree  of  flutter 
and  anxiety  and  agitation  about  the  good  Ger- 
man, which  prevented  her  from  obeying  at  once, 
K  3 
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and  she  remained  standing,  alternately  gazing 
at  Sir  Andrew  with  a  sort  of  thoughtful  agitated 
look,  and  then  —  when  he  remarked  her  — 
casting  her  round,  bright,  black  eyes  down  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  her  master's  glance  affected 
her  deeply  and  strangely. 

"  Sit  down,  Philippina,  sit  down,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  at  length.  "  Is  not  poor  Lucy  Wil- 
liams with  you  ?  You  ought  not  to  have  let  her 
go  home  till  all  this  unfortunate  business  is  at 
an  end.  The  alarm  she  had  last  night  in  com- 
ing up  to  you,  must  have  agitated  and  terrified 
her  very  much." 

"  That  it  did,  indeed.  Sir  Andrew,"  replied 
Philippina ;  "  that  it  did  indeed.  But  she 
has  not  gone  back  to  her  own  house.  I  advised 
her  wonderfully  to  go  up  to  her  father's  sister, 
who  lives  up  at  Harlay bourne,  twenty  miles 
beyond  Lallington.  She  asked  Lucy  to  come 
some  time  ago ;  and  you  see  the  poor  girl  was 
very  sad  and  lonely,  Sir  Andrew,  and  her 
father's  death  had  made  the  place  seem  quite 
desolate  to  her ;  and  then  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Ball 
from  the  farm  there  came  down  ^sterday  morn- 
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ing,  while  the  funeral  was  going  on,  and  scolded 
poor  Lucy  like  a  fury." 

"  Scolded  her  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew. 
"Pray  what  for?" 

"  Why,  because  she  thinks  her  son.  Castle 
Ball,  is  going  to  marry  her,"  replied  Philippina. 
"  But  it  is  n't  that  so  much.  Sir  Andrew :  but 
poor  Lucy  pines  after  her  father  so.  So  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  be  away 
and  busy  about  other  things  for  the  present." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Philippina;  I  think  so  too," 
replied  Sir  Andrew.  "  In  those  terrible  be- 
reavements which  we  must  all  suffer,  and  I 
have  had  my  share,  Philippina,  as  you  well 
know  —  though  I  am  but  insufficiently  grateful, 
when  I  acknowledge  that  God  has  been  most 
bountiful  and  lenient  unto  me  — -  but  in  those 
bereavements,  I  believe  that  nothing  is  beneficial 
to  us,  till  we  do  leave  the  spot  where  associations 
are  constantly  reminding  us  of  our  losses." 

While   Sir  Andrew  was  speaking,  Philippina 

cast  down  her  eyes  again,  and  the  colour  came 

and  went  in  her  brown  and  shrivelled  cheek  as 

if  she  had  been  a  village  girl,  listening  to  the 
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first  love  tale.  Sir  Andrew,  however,  went  on 
after  a  moment,  saying,  "  I  have  heard,  by  the 
way,  Philippina,  that  Castle  Ball,  who  is  as 
good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed,  has  been  long 
attached  to  poor  Lucy;  and  if  it  be  but  his 
mother  that  stands  in  the  way,  we  must  try 
and  tame  down  the  good  dame's  termagant 
spirit.  I  have  always  foreseen  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  I  should  have  to  do  some- 
thing for  poor  Williams'  child.  I  thought,  about 
ten  years  ago,  of  increasing  his  salary  by  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  a  year ;  but  though  so  good  a 
creature,  he  was  so  careless,  that  I  saw  it  would 
be  of  no  service  to  him,  and  I  laid  by  the 
money,  therefore,  yearly,  in  case  he  either  fell 
into  ill  health  or  distress,  or  that  his  child 
should  be  left  portionless.  Thus,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  little  fortune  for  Lucy,  which  will, 
most  likely,  make  a  difference  in  Mrs.  Ball's 
opinion." 

"  That  is  all  she  wants,- — that  is  all  she  wants, 
Sir,"  cried  Philippma  eagerly  ;  "  and  I  'm  very 
sure  that  Castle  Ball  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Lucy,  whether  his  mother  likes  it  or  not. 
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He  called  in  here  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
thinking  to  see  her  as  he  went  down  to  the 
inquest." 

"  What!"  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew,  "  has  the 
coroner  come  over?" 

"  Oh  yes,  some  time  ago,"  replied  Philippina; 
"  and  the  jury  is  sitting.  The  people  were 
wondering  that  you  had  not  come  down." 

"  I  did  not  come  down,"  replied  Sir  Andrew, 
rising  and  taking  up  his  hat  and  cane,  ''  because 
no  intimation  was  given  to  me  that  the  jury  had 
even  been  summoned,  which  was  rather  un- 
courteous,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  But  I  must  go  down  at  once ; 
for  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what 
verdict  the  jury  must  give,  yet  it  may  be  as 
well  for  me  to  be  present." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her,  and  walked  rapidly 
down  to  the  village  of  Stalbrooke,  where,  passing 
through  a  crowd  assembled  round  the  door  of 
the  village  publichouse.  Sir  Andrew  entered 
the  front  room,  where  the  jury  was  assembled. 

A  strong  odour  of  compressed  human  beings, 
together  with   much  perfume  of  long  smoked 
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tobacco  and  a  smell  of  beer,  rendered  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  by  no  means  agreeable ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  that  it  contained, 
with  the  number  of  voices  speaking  at  once, 
with  some  screaming  at  the  highest  pitch,  some 
droning  to  one  another  in  an  under  tone,  made 
the  room  not  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  it 
was  to  the  nose. 

The  crowd  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  and  which  consisted  of  persons  from  Stal- 
brooke,  Mallory,  Lallington,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  immediately  made  way  for  Sir 
Andrew  to  pass,  and  he  approached  the  long 
club-table,  round  the  further  end  of  which  the 
jury  were  seated. 

In  crazino'  over  the  fat,  dull,  unmeanino-  coun- 
tenances  of  the  body  thus  assembled  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  important  civil  duties  of 
Englishmen,  Sir  Andrew  perceived  not  one  face 
with  which  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  ac- 
quainted, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
coroner,  and  of  a  keen-looking,  ferret-faced, 
large-stomached,  man,  of  the  name  of  Waters, 
who   exercised  in  the  town  of  Lallington   the 
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two  incongruous,  and  what  ought  to  be  in- 
compatible, offices  of  attorney  and  justice  of 
the  peace. 

It  surprised  Sir  Andrew  not  a  little  to  see 
Mr.  Waters  there ;  but  it  surprised  him  still 
more  to  perceive  that,  amongst  the  jury,  there 
was  not  one  single  individual  chosen  from 
amongst  the  respectable  tradesmen  of  Lalling- 
ton,  nor  one  from  amongst  the  tradesmen  and 
farmers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stalbrooke.  This  struck  him  as  both  odd  and 
suspicious,  and  he  determined  in  consequence  to 
watch  the  proceedings  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention. 

The  coroner  and  Mr.  Waters  rose  and  bowed 
to  Sir  Andrew  on  his  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  table;  and  the  jury  rose,  but  did  not  bow; 
w^hile  Sir  Andrew  returned  the  salutation  of 
those  he  knew ;  and  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  coroner,  that  he  would  sit  down,  declined, 
saying,  "  that  he  regarded  it  as  much  better  that 
nobody  should  sit  at  that  table  but  the  jury.'' 
The  next  moment,  however,  he  added, 

"  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Coroner,   if  I 
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am  mistaken ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  or  I  comit 
wroiigl}',  that  the  jury  is  already  composed  of 
one  more  than  the  right  number." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  one  of  the  jury.  Sir  Andrew," 
replied  Mr.  Waters,  starting  up  ;  "  I  onlj'  came 
over  with  my  friend  and  relative,  the  coroner, 
here,  and  was  listening  to  the  proceedings.  But 
I  will  not  sit  down  if  you  object  to  it,  if  there 
is  any  standing  order,  or  order  for  my  stand- 
ing, ha — ha — ha  !  "  and  he  laughed  with  a 
broad  indecent  laugh. 

*'  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  your  sitting, 
Sir,"  replied  Sir  Andrew  gravely ;  "  I  shall 
stand  myself,  as  I  am  not  tired,  and  think  it 
best;  but  do  not  let  me  at  all  interrupt  the 
proceedings." 

"  Why,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  the  coroner,  after 
casting  a  look  towards  Waters,  "  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  there  are  no  great  proceedings  to 
take  place.  The  matter  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as  possible,  and  the  jury  can  but  decide  in  one 
way." 

Although  this  speech  might  be  construed 
very  favourably  in  regard  to  Ralph  Straiford, 
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yet  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
coroner,  a  certain  degree  of  supercilious  dogged- 
ness  in  fact  —  while  Mr.  Waters  turned  round 
with  an  indifferent  air,  and  looked  at  a  vile 
print  of  a  fox  hunt  which  hung  upon  the  wall  — 
that  made  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  not  quite  cer- 
tain of  the  crown  officer's  meaning.  But  at  all 
events,  as  a  magistrate,  and  a  man  not  ill-versed 
in  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  saw  that  the  pro- 
ceeding, whether  it  tended  to  favour  Strafford 
or  not,  was  altogether  irregular  and  unjust. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Coroner,"  he 
said,  "  iff  protest  against  your  thus  taking  upon 
you  to  decide  for  the  jury.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  verdict 
which  you  think  the  jury  should  come  to,  is 
one  of  chance  medley  or  justifiable  homicide. 
But  notwithstanding  that,  as  my  nephew  is 
unfortunately  implicated  in  this  business,  I  on 
his  part  must  beg  to  say,  that  he  is  desirous  of 
the  whole  matter  being  clearly  and  fully  inves- 
tigated, and  not  passed  over  in  this  hurried 
manner,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  I   must   beg   your    pardon    in    turn,    Sir 
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Andrew,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  interfering ;  "  it  is 
you  who  are  dictating  their  verdict  to  the  jury, 
by  putting  such  an  interpretation  upon  the 
coroner's  words.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  could  be 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  such  a  verdict." 

"  Mr.  Waters,"  replied  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke,  "  as  it  is  known  to  yourself,  and  I  dare 
say  to  every  one  here,  that  I  have  unfortunately 
been  compelled  to  differ  with  you  upon 
several  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  com- 
plain of  you  to  the  late  Lord  Mallory,  and  to 
induce  him  to  admonish  you  as  his  agent  upon 
parts  of  your  conduct;  and,  as  I  also  made  a 
strong  remonstrance  in  regard  to  your  being 
put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  I  think  it 
will  be  but  decent  and  courteous  on  the  part  of 
both  of  us,  to  abstain  from  making  any  remarks 
to  each  other  in  a  business  where  I  am  con- 
cerned as  representing  my  nephew,  and  you 
are  not  concerned  in  any  shape  or  any  way 
whatsoever." 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Sir  Andrew,"  said  the  fine 
manly  voice  of  Castle  Ball,  stepping  forward 
from  amongst  the  crowd  behind;  "  but  I  must 
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tell  you  that  this  Master  Waters  here  has  been 
more  the  coroner  than  the  coroner  himself. 
Ay,  and  to  boot,  they  have  taken  good  care  to 
examine  witnesses  on  one  side,  —  the  surs^eon, 
who  proves  that  the  man  's  as  dead  as  a  herring, 
which  every  one  knew  before,  and  the  young 
scoundrel's  servant,  who  swears,  till  he  's  black 
in  the  face,  that  the  fault  was  the  captain's, 
and  Hollis,  and  the  other  man  who  helped  to 
bring  down  the  body  ;  but  they  've  examined 
nobody  else  to  prove  what  the  fellow  was  about 
when  he  and  the  captain  fought." 

The  coroner  had  turned  a  little  white  at  these 
home  truths,  and  his  lip  quivered  to  reply ;  but 
Watei's,  who  had  grown  as  red  as  fire,  answered 
almost  at  the  same  time,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Castle  Ball,  and  exclaiming, 

"  I  shall  remember  you,  Sir,  I  shall  remem- 
ber you.  The  time  will  come ;  and  I  shall 
remember  you." 

"  I  '11  make  you  remember  me,"  answered 
Castle  Ball  sturdily,  "  the  first  time  J  catch 
hold  of  you ;  see  if  I  don't  give  you  something 
to  remember." 
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But  the  coroner  loudly  commanded  order, 
and  then  said,  addressing  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke,  "  In  answer  to  your  observations.  Sir, 
I  have  merely  to  say  that  we  have  taken  all  the 
evidence  that  is  offered.  We  have  viewed  the 
body,  and  heard  the  witnesses ;  and  though  I 
don't  scruple  to  say  myself  that  I  look  upon  this 
as  a  case  of  wilful  murder,  yet  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  for  the  jury  at  all." 

"  Sir,  your  conduct  is  very  reprehensible," 
said  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  with  calm  dignity, 
*'  and  whatever  be  the  result,  shall  not  pass  with- 
out notice ;  but  to  avoid  all  useless  discussion, 
there  is  more  evidence,  which  must  and  shall  be 
taken.  By  the  statement  of  my  nephew,  he 
was  riding  calmly  over  from  Mallory  Hall  to 
my  house,  when  hearing  the  screams  of  a 
female,  he  rode  up,  and  saved  from  the  base 
aggressions  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  v/ho 
has  met  with  his  death,  a  virtuous,  excellent,  and 
well-educated  girl ;  and  in  the  affray  subsequent 
to  this  transaction,  the  unhappy  cause  of  this 
inquest  took  place;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
malice  or  forethought  in  the  business.     In  the 
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next  place,  there  were  three  men,  who,  coming 
up  at  the  same  time  as  my  nephew,  were 
engaged  in  rescuing  the  young  person  I  have 
mentioned,  one  of  whom  was  her  uncle  Meakes, 
at  the  common.  These  three  men,  it  seems, 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  John  Forrest, 
and  can  prove  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  previously  arranged  scheme  for 
violating  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  most 
shameful  manner  at  the  time  that  he  met  with 
his  death.  There  were  also  two  other  men 
with  Mr.  Forrest  himself,  and  a  postchaise, 
with  a  postilion,  it  is  understood,  from  Lalling- 
ton.  All  these  persons,  I  must  contend,  should 
be  examined  before  you,  and  state  their  whole 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  in  order  that  the  jury 
may  come  to  a  just  conclusion." 

The  coroner  looked  up  to  Waters,  who  whis- 
pered something  quickly  in  his  ear,  and  he  then 
replied,  "  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  all  the  points 
you  have  stated  are  much  more  fit  to  be  inves- 
tigated at  the  assizes  than  before  a  coroner's 
inquest.  However,  if  it  will  give  you  any  satis- 
faction, I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  ex- 
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amine  the  man  Meakes  and  the  other  two  who 
were  with  him,  and  the  girl,  or  young  lady,  or 
whatever  she  may  be,  if  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  produce  them." 

There  was  a  significant  grin  upon  Waters's 
countenance,  which  was  immediately  interpreted 
by  Castle  Ball. 

"  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  Master  Waters,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  for  you  know  deuced  well  that  Meakes 
is  not  to  be  found,  and  that  Miss  Lucy  is  far 
away  by  this  time.  You  may  laugh,  but  you'll 
get  pinched  for  it  some  of  these  days." 

"  Hush,  hush.  Ball,"  said  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke,  turning  to  him,  "you  are  too  vehement, 
my  good  friend." 

'*  Well,  well.  Sir,"  answered  Castle  Ball  in  a 
respectful  tone,  "  I  will  say  no  more;"  and  stoop- 
ing down,  he  whispered  to  a  little  boy,  "  Run 
up  to  the  farm,  there 's  a  good  boy,  and  have  my 
bay  hunter  saddled  and  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  the  village  as  quick  as  possible." 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke 
began  to  make  inquiries  amongst  the  peasantry 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  where  Meakes  was 
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to  be  found  ;  but  all  agreed,  that  though  they  had 
been  up  seeking  him,  and  the  two  men  named 
Jim  and  Stoner,  the  poachers  who  were  with 
him,  they  could  discover  no  trace  of  any  of 
them.  There  was  a  report  abroad,  indeed,  but 
where  it  originated  could  not  be  traced,  that 
Meakes  and  his  companions  had  been  appre- 
hended for  some  offence  against  the  game  laws. 
Sir  Andrew,  however,  as  he  could  not  prove  it, 
did  not  like  to  assert  the  fact;  and  knowing 
that  Lucy  was  absent,  and  Meakes  not  to  be 
found,  he  addressed  the  coroner,  demanding 
that  the  inquest  should  be  adjourned  for  one  or 
two  days,  in  order  that  the  important  evidence 
which  was  now  wanting  might  be  procured. 

"  It  is  always  customary  in  such  instances," 
he  said,  "so  to  act,  in  order  to  save  all  the  in- 
conveniences which  may  arise  from  a  hasty 
decision." 

The  coroner  replied,  after  another  brief  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Waters,  "  I  cannot  think.  Sir 
Andrew,  of  adjourning  the  inquest.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  opinion.  Sir  Andrew,  that 
the  evidence  which  you  propose  to  bring  forward 
L  2 
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is  better  suited  to  the  assizes  than  this  occa- 
sion, and  therefore .  " 

"  Here 's  Madame  Phihppina,"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  door ;  "  here 's  Madame  Phihppina, 
ready  to  tell  all  that  Miss  Lucy  told  her  last 
night." 

"  Pshaw  ! ''  exclaimed  Waters  in  a  rude  tone, 
"  send  her  away  !  All  that  she  has  to  give  is 
hearsay  evidence.  It  cannot  be  received  here. 
If  I  were  the  coroner  I  should  proceed." 

"  Such  is  my  intention,"  replied  the  coroner. 
"  If  you  have  no  farther  evidence.  Sir  Andrew, 
I  must  call  upon  the  jury  for  their  verdict." 

"  You  will  do  so  at  your  peril,  Sir,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  Stalbrooke.  *'I  call  upon  you,  in  strict 
and  formal  terms,  to  adjourn  the  inquest  for  one, 
if  not  for  two,  days ;  that  the  necessary  evidence 
of  those  who  were  on  the  spot  when  this  young 
man  came  by  his  death,  may  be  obtained  ;  and 
I  call  upon  every  body  here  present  to  witness 
the  manner  in  which  this  investigation  has  been 
conducted,  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  the 
most  shameful  that  I  ever  yet  beheld." 

*'  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  !   Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
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brooke  !  "  cried  the  coroner  furiously,  "  Do  you 
mean  to  insult  the  officer  of  the  crown  in  his 
own  court  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it.  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke ;  "  I  only  mean  to  make  that  protest 
against  your  proceedings.  Sir,  which  I  shall  sub- 
stantiate in  another  place ;  and  to  call  upon  these 
worthy  yeomen  here  present  —  you  Castle  Ball, 
—  you  Hardacre  —  you  Miles  —  you  Anthony, 
and  others  —  to  witness  my  demand  for  an  ad- 
journment, and  to  recollect  the  acts  and  words 
of  the  coroner,  and  of  the  somewhat  mistaken 
legal  adviser  he  has  brought  with  him.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  proceed  if  you  like ;  but  it  is 
at  your  peril  !  " 

Thus  saying,  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  turned 
and  left  the  court. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Ralph  Strafford,  left  alone  by  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  had  gazed  for  some  ten  mmutes 
upon  the  bubbling  waters  as  they  rushed  rapidly 
by  him,  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  sound  as 
of  some  human  being  murmuring  to  itself 
upon  the  bank  over  his  head,  and  the  next 
moment  a  stone  rolled  down,  followed  by  some 
earth,  and  bounded  into  the  stream.  It  had 
been  evidently  displaced  by  a  footstep  :  too 
short  a  period  had  elapsed  since  Castle  Ball's 
departure,  to  admit  of  his  having  gone  home 
and  returned,  and  Strafford  drew  somewhat 
further  back  under  the  bank,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  notice  of  any  one  above.  He  still  heard  a 
murmuring  sound,  however,  evidently  all  in  one 
tone,  as  of  a  person  speaking  to  himself;  and 
at  length  the  snatch  of  an  old  ditty  met  his  ear, 
beginning  with  the  often  repeated  words,  **  He's 
gone  away,"  &c.  — 
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SONG. 


"  He  is  gone  away,  maiilen, 
He  is  gone  away  ; 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  see  his  face  again, 
For  many  a  live  long  day. 

<'  The  earth  upon  his  breast  is  cold, 
The  turf  upon  his  head. 
And  two  small  stones,  six  feet  apart, 
Mark  out  the  dear  one's  bed. 

"  He  's  close  beside  the  dwelling-place 
Which  once  he  made  so  gay  j 
But  still  to  thee  it  matters  not. 
From  thee  he's  gone  away." 

The  voice  was  very  sweet,  and  the  air  very 
melancholy,  and  the  lips  that  sung  were 
evidently  those  of  a  woman.  Strafford's  cu- 
riosity was  somewhat  excited,  and  moving 
round  a  bush  that  intercepted  his  view,  he  tried 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  singer,  without  himself 
being  seen.  In  some  degree  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, for  the  motion  attracted  instant  notice, 
but  the  moment  he  put  forth  his  head  from 
beyond  the  bush,  he  saw  the  object  which  had 
raised  his  curiosity,  though  the  sight  by  no 
means  tended  to  satisfy  it. 

The  person  who  sang  was,  as  he  had  supposed, 
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a  woman  ;  who  had  seated  herself  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  was  playing  carelessly  with  the 
wild  flowers  on  the  verge.  Her  form  appeared 
to  be  fine,  and  her  dress  somewhat  gaudy  in 
colours.  It  was  by  no  means,  however,  an 
English  costume  that  she  wore  ;  the  waist,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  day,  being  high  and 
broad  ;  and  the  bright  blue  petticoat  enormously 
full,  with  the  folds  into  which  it  fell  sewn  to- 
gether at  the  bottom.  The  heavy  leather  shoes, 
which  covered  but  clumsily  the  foot  on  which 
ihey  were  placed,  were  also  stitched  all  over  with 
white  thread.  All  this  part  of  the  dress  Straf- 
ford instantly  recognised  as  belonging  to  various 
cantons  in  Germany,  which  he  had  visited ;  but 
the  head-dress  puzzled  him  a  little,  and  he 
could  only  ascribe  it  to  the  Zigeuners  or  gipsies 
of  Hungary,  where  he  thought  he  recollected 
having  seen  something  of  the  same  kind.  It 
consisted  of  a  long  thick  red  and  yellow  hand- 
kerchief or  veil,  drawn  apparently  tight  over  the 
top  of  the  head,  yet  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  edge 
hanging  down  over  the  forehead  as  far  as  the 
eyebrows.     The  two  ends  of  the  handkerchief, 
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which  must  have  been  of  considerable  length, 
were  then  brought  down  on  either  side,  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  cheeks,  crossing  over  the 
chin,  and  passing  in  graceful  folds  round  the 
neck,  so  as  to  meet  the  part  which  fell  down 
behind,  and  enclose  it  as  they  crossed  each  other 
over  the  shoulders.  They  then  were  brought 
round  under  the  arms,  and  were  carried  up, 
covering  the  whole  bosom,  till  .they  met  the 
folds  upon  the  neck,  where  the  whole  was 
fastened  together  by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
silver  clasp. 

The  rest  of  the  dress  consisted  in  a  yellow 
woollen  jacket,  which  met  the  bright  blue 
petticoat  we  have  mentioned,  and  fitted  close 
to  the  arms. 

When  first  Strafford  set  his  eyes  upon  this 
figure,  he  was  convinced  in  a  moment  that  he 
saw  a  German  gipsy  before  him ;  but  his 
movement,  as  we  have  said,  instantly  attracted 
attention ;  the  head  of  the  woman,  which  had 
been  bent  down,  was  immediately  raised,  and 
to  his  surprise,  instead  of  the  yellow  skin  of  a 
gipsy,  he  beheld  a  face  of  jetty  black.       The 
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distance  between  them  was  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  yards  at  the  utmost,  so  that  he  could 
see  all  the  features  distinctly.  They  were  not 
those  of  a  negro,  as  we  commonly  apply  the 
term,  but  far  more  like  those  of  the  handsomer 
classes  of  Hindoos,  with  which  the  large  spark- 
ling dark  eyes  and  snow  white  teeth  accorded 
well. 

She  started  up  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  stranger, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  dart  away. 
The  next  instant,  however,  her  resolution  was 
changed  ;  and  though  the  bank  was  steep  and 
the  footing  dangerous,  she  descended  easily  and 
lightly,  and  in  a  moment  stood  by  Strafford's 
side. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  good  Sir?"  she 
said,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent ;  '*  Shall  I  tell 
your  fortune  ?  I  can  tell  it  better  than  any  of 
the  people  of  your  own  country  ;  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future." 

Strafford  smiled,  and  answered  her  in  Ger- 
man, though  he  could  not  well  account  for  her 
swarthy  features  under  such  a  dress.  The  girl 
laughed,  and  replied  to  him  in  the  same  tongue, 
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but  added,  "  That 's  not  my  language,  thougli 
you  think  it  is.  You  can't  speak  my  language, 
or  any  one  else  here.  But  I  can  speak  Frencli 
better  than  that,  though  that 's  not  my  language 
either." 

Strafford  could  have  instantly  detected  that 
she  was  not  a  German,  thougli  she  spoke  a 
peasant  dialect  of  the  language  fluently.  He 
was  resolved,  however,  to  try  her  in  Frencli 
also  ;  but  that  tongue  she  had  still  more  at 
command,  and  perhaps,  if  she  had  not  herself 
told  him.  that  it  was  not  her  native  language, 
he  might  not  have  discovered  such  to  be  the 
case. 

*'  And  now,"  he  said,  "  let  me  hear  your 
own  tongue  then," 

She  smiled,  showing  all  her  white  teeth,  but 
still  the  smile  was  a  melancholy  one ;  and  she 
then  spoke  a  few  liquid  and  musical  words,  of 
which  the  only  one  that  Straiford  could  catch, 
was  ^^  ray  all'' 

"  B'jt  now,"  she  added  in  English,  "  shall  I 
tell  your  fortune,  young  Sir ;  and  shall  I  tell  it 
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you  in  your  own  tongue,  for  that's  the  one  I 
see  you  understand  the  best  ? " 

"  First,"  said  Strafford,  ^'  as  you  say  you 
know  the  three  great  epochas  of  existence,  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  let  me  hear 
something  of  the  present  and  the  past,  before 
we  deal  with  the  other.  Can  you  tell  me  my 
name  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  I  do  not  deal 
with  names,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  with  things  that 
I  have  to  do." 

«  Well  then,"  said  Strafford,  ''  something  of 
the  present.     What  is  my  condition  ?  " 

*^  You  are  a  wanderer,"  said  the  girl;  "you 
are  a  wanderer  like  myself,  without  a  house  to 
put  your  head  in  but  one,  where  you  would 
not  like  to  lay  it." 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  come 
somewhat  near  the  truth  ;  but  cannot  you  go 
on?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  can  go  on.  But 
you  must  let  me  look  in  your  hand  first,  and 
you  must  cross  my  palm  with  silver." 

Strafford  gave  her  a  piece  of  money,  which 
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she  took  and  put  in  a  small  pocket  by  lier  side, 
while  he  remarked,  *'  It  is  odd  that  you  should 
be  able  to  tell  me  one  part  of  my  story  without 
looking  in  my  hand,  and  not  the  other." 

"  I  saw  that  in  your  face,"  she  replied. 
"  But  you  want  to  know  more ;  and  now  I'll 
tell  you,"  and  she  took  his  hand  in  her  dingy 
one.  "  A  very  pretty  hand,"  she  said,  looking 
at  it,  and  apparently  comparing  the  colour  with 
her  own  ;  "a  very  pretty  hand,  but  too  white 
for  a  soldier  :  yet  there's  blood  upon  it !  there  's 
blood  upon  it!"  she  cried,  dropping  it  and 
starting  back.  "  Ah  !  I  vex  you,"  she  continued, 
seeing  StraiFord's  countenance  change.  "  Let 
me  see  again  !  —  look !  look  !  "  she  cried  ; 
"  how  all  the  spots  turn  to  gold  and  azure, 
while  I  look  upon  them.  It  was  shed  in  a 
noble  cause,  young  Sir.  It  must  have  been 
shed  in  a  noble  cause.  There 's  the  blessing  of 
the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  upon  that  hand,  and 
that  blessing  never  falls  to  the  ground." 

"You  are  an  extraordinary  person,"  said 
Straiford.  "  But  now  go  on ;  what  of  the 
future  ?  " 
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"  Some  pain  and  grief,"  said  the  girl,  shaking 
her  head  mournfully  ;  "  some  pain  and  grief, 
for  who  ever  yet  loved  woman,  without  pain 
and  grief  following?  Who  was  ever  loved  by 
two  women,  without  one  of  them  working  w^oe 
and  sorrow  ?  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Strafford  ;  "  in 
this  at  least,  you  are  mistaken  :  I  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  so  much  affection." 

'^  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the  girl,  shaking 
her  head  mournfully.  "  I  am  not  mistaken  ; 
nor  is  it  good  fortune,  Sir.  It  is  you  who  are 
mistaken.  It  may  be  evil  —  evil  —  most  evil,  to 
be  loved  by  those  that  w^e  love  not  again.  Fate 
never  tells  lies, — fate  never  tells  lies,  —  and  be 
you  sure  that  love  shall  rend  3'Our  heart  before 
many  days  be  over." 

It  may  seem  w^cak,  but  Strafford's  heart  did 
somewhat  own  the  power  of  the  words  he  heard, 
and  he  was  grieved  to  hear  them  :  but  the  girl 
still  continued  to  hold  his  hand,  and  to  gaze 
upon  it,  and  as  she  did  so,  he  could  see  her 
dark  liquid  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  lips  relax- 
ing into  a  smile  of  pleasure. 
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"  Yes,"  she  said,  ''  love  may  rend  your  heart, 
but  it  sliall  bring  the  balm  too.  Fear  not,  fear 
not,"  she  continued  more  eagerly ;  "  give 
no  way  to  apprehension.  Whatever  happens, 
whatever  is  done  :  though  it  may  seem  that  all 
hope  is  over,  that  trust  and  confidence  in  man 
or  woman  is  at  an  end,  trouble  not  your 
thoughts  for  a  moment.  Does  not  the  line  of 
life  speedily  become  clear  ?  Is  not  love  —  the 
brightest  fate,  —  the  end  of  all  ?  Were  you  a 
farmer,  or  a  labourer,  or  a  servant,"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  with  the  finger  of  her  right 
hand  towards  his  palm,  as  she  held  it  with  her 
left,  "  I  would  tell  you,  that  you  should  wed 
the  woman  you  will  love  ;  and  that  she  shall 
bring  you  in  marriage  great  wealth,  the  greatest 
wealth  in  all  the  country  round.  But  I  will 
not  tell  you  so,  because  perhaps  you  may  think 
that  you  would  be  happy  with  her  in  a  cottage. 
You  shake  you  head  ;  you  doubt  me  ;  you  say 
that  what  I  tell  you  is  false  ;  that  it  cannot 
be  ;  that  no  circumstances  can  bring  it  to  pass. 
You  think  in  your  own  heart,  that  I  know  some 
little  about  you,  and  mistake   one  person  for 
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another.  I  know  you  well,  you  son  of  unbe- 
lievers. But  I  tell  you,  it  is  you  that  are  mis- 
taken ;  that  all  that  I  have  said  is  written  down 
on  the  leaf  of  fate  before  my  eyes ;  that  every 
tittle  shall  happen ;  and  by  this  you  shall  know 
it.  Within  three  or  four  days,  she  who  seems 
bound  to  you  now  by  every  tie,  —  she  who,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  be  promised  and  plighted  to 
you,  shall  refuse  you  her  hand, —  shall  tell  you 
to  think  of  her  no  more, —  and  shall  make  you  as 
unhappy,  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be.  When 
that  comes  to  pass,  remember  the  words  that 
you  will  not  now  believe.  Remember  that  the 
same  voice  which  spoke  them,  tells  you  then 
neither  to  fear  nor  to  doubt ;  for  that  you  shall  be 
happy  notwithstanding  all,  and  happy  ere  it  be 
long.  But  I  see  again,"  she  continued,  looking 
once  more  in  Strafford's  palm  ;  "I  see  again, 
that  she  whom  you  love  is  not  where  you  think 
her ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  see  that  my  own  des- 
tiny runs  with  yours." 

"  How  so,  pretty  maid?"  demanded  Strafford; 
"  How  run  our  two  destinies  together  ?  " 

"  That  I  see  not  so  clearly,"  answered  the 
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girl:  "but  think  not,  gentleman,  that  I  mean 
you  are  to  wed  the  Bengalee  ;  I  should  as 
much  think  of  a  Brahmin  wedding  a  Paria. 
But  I  still  say  that  our  destiny  in  some  sort 
runs  together ;  and  I  think  that  one  day  I 
shall  bring  you  happy  news,  perhaps  when 
you  are  in  deep  affliction." 

*'  You  are  a  strange  being,"  said  Strafford, 
"  and  I  do  not  see  at  all  how  you  have  obtained 
the  information  regarding  me,  which  you  cer- 
tainly have." 

"  I  have  obtained  it  by  God's  will,"  replied 
the  girl,  *'  and  by  means  that  you  little  wot  of. 
But  if  I  sought  to  obtain  it,  or  any  other  in- 
formation, by  the  means  that  you  think;  I 
could  do  that  too  as  easily  as  I  speak ;  for  all 
doors  open  to  me,  —  no  bolts  shut  me  out." 

*'  What,"  said  Strafford  with  a  smile,  ^^  are 
you  magician  as  well  as  diviner?  This  is  some- 
what too  much,  my  good  lady." 

"  Will  you  prove  it?'*  replied  the  girl.  "  It 
is  now  soon  coming  on  to  be  night :  write  me 
down  two  words  of  any  kind,  addressed  to  any 
one  that  you  wish  to  hear  from,  and  requiring 
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an  answer;  and  an  answer  you  shall  have  by 
to-morrow  morning,  he  you  where  you  may." 

''Indeed!"  said  Strafford,  "that  is  some- 
thing, and  a  strange  test  too.  But  suppose  I 
do  not  tell  you  where  I  am  to  he  found." 

*^  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  still  you 
shall  have  the  answer." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  can  take  the  letter  by 
the  same  means  that  you  give  the  answer," 
replied  Strafford  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay !  now  you  are  jesting  with  me,  gentle- 
man," replied  his  strange  companion.  '*  But 
I  will  not  be  scoffed  at !  You  will  find  what  I 
have  told  you  true." 

"  I  am  not  scoffing  indeed,"  answered  Straf- 
ford ;  ''but  the  truth  is,  I  have  here  no  means 
of  writing.'* 

"  Take  a  leaf  out  of  your  pocket-book,  and 
use  a  pencil  for  a  pen,"  replied  the  girl  at 
once. 

Strafford  smiled  at  her  readiness,  but  did  as 
she  suggested,  and  wrote  a  few  words  to  Edith, 
but  in  so  guarded  a  manner,  that  he  trusted,  if 
the  paper  even  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  other,  it 
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would  betray  nothing :  —  "  I  am  well,  beloved," 
SO  ran  the  lines,  "  but  not  happy,  as  I  am  ab- 
sent from  you.  I  may  be  nearer  to  you,  how- 
ever, in  your  solitary  walks  than  you  fancy  ;  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  catch  a  moment  of  happiness, 
when  we  expect  it  not."  He  signed  no  name 
at  the  conclusion,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
consider  how  he  should  address  it.  The  girl 
laid  her  brown  finger  on  his  arm  however,  and 
asked,  "  May  I  look  into  it.?" 

As  he  had  no  means  of  sealing  it,  Strafford 
answered  that  she  might ;  and  when  she  had 
gazed  at  the  contents  for  a  moment,  she  said, 
**  Put  no  name  upon  the  back  !  It  shall  go 
right!  I  will  carry  it  up  there!"  and  she 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall.  "  I  will 
carry  it  up  there,  and  put  it  in  the  lady's  bed- 
chamber ! " 

*'  No,  no!"  replied  Strafford,  smiling  at 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  "  No,  no  ! 
you  are  mistaken.  Not  where  you  suppose, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction."  And  he  in 
turn  pointed  with  his  hand  towards  Stalbrooke 
Castle. 
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"  How  wise  we  are  ! "  exclaimed  the  girl. 
^'  How  wise  we  are,  when  we  know  nothing! 
The  birds  you  wot  of  have  taken  wing,  young 
Sir  ;  and  that  nest  is  empty.  But  to  show  you 
that  I  make  no  mistake,  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  lady,  to  whom  I  will  give  the  note,  is  like. 
She  is  as  fair  as  I  am  brown  ;  her  cheek  is  like 
a  morning  cloud  in  the  early  sunshine  ;  her  neck 
and  brow  like  the  silver  robe  of  a  white  lily ; 
her  eyes  are  blue,  and  her  hair  is  fair.  Will 
that  do  ?^' 

"It  will,  indeed  !  "  replied  Strafford,  with  a 
faint  smile  at  her  exaggerated  tone.  ''  But  I 
wish,  my  pretty  friend,  you  would  not  speak  in 
enigmas,  but  tell  me  somewhat  more  plainly 
what  you  mean  by  the  birds  being  flown,  and 
tlie  nest  empty." 

*'  I  cannot  speak  pkiin,"  replied  the  girl;  "it 
is  not  my  trade.  —  But  hark  !  I  hear  steps  !  — 
Some  one  is  coming  for  me." 

"  Oh  no  ! "  answered  Strafford  ;  "  it  is  doubt- 
less a  friend  of  mine,  returned  to  join  me." 

"  No,  no !"  she  cried  quickly;  "  it  is  a  woman's 
step,  not  a  man's  ;   a  gipsy's,  not  a  farmer's ! " 
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and  thus   speaking,    she   darted    up    the   bank 
agam  witli  the  foot  of  a  deer. 

Strafford  heard  a  rustling  in  the  wood  above, 
and  suffering  curiosity  to  overcome  prudence, 
he  also  sprang  up  the  bank  ;  but  he  was  too  late 
to  gather  much  farther  information  concerning 
his  strange  companion  or  her  friends.  She, 
herself,  was  just  disappearing  amongst  the  trees, 
and  all  he  could  see  of  her  companion  was  a 
black  bomiet  and  a  red  cloak.  He  did  no  t 
think  fit  to  testify  any  further  curiosity,  but 
returned  again  and  took  his  seat  beneath  the 
bank. 

There  is  in  almost  every  breast  some  germ  of 
superstition,  affecting  one  person  in  one  particu- 
lar, and  another  in  another,  and  wanting  but  the 
excitement  of  circumstances  to  shoot  forth  and 
produce  fruit.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  innate 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  man  of  the  existence 
of  an  order  of  invisible  beings,  of  a  world  that 
we  see  not,  and  comprehend  not,  which  has 
with  our  own  world  latent  sympathies  and  re- 
lations, that  make  themselves  felt  and  known 
from  time  to  time.  This  conviction,  from  its 
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very  vagueness  in  regard  to  all  the  particulars, 
from  the  impossibility  of  limiting  its  extent,  or 
even  defining  its  causes,  prompts  us  to  receive 
more  than  is  absolutely  proved,  and  to  attri- 
bute things  to  latent  and  mysterious  causes, 
which  might  often  be  explained  in  a  simple  and 
natural  manner.  It  needed  not  the  Saddu- 
cismus  triumphatus  of  good  old  Glanvil  to 
persuade  the  world  in  general  of  the  possibility 
of  spirits  appearing  and  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  man's  existence  ;  and  of  one  thing 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  several  persons, 
who  have  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing  as  spirit  at  all,  have  not 
unfrequently  shown  great  terror  at  the  idea  of 
supernatural  visitations.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  every  superstitious  assumption : 
those  who  believe  them  least,  give  them  the 
credence  of  the  heart,  if  not  of  the  mind. 

Ralph  Strafford  had  as  few  of  the  qualities 
which  go  to  constitute  a  superstitious  man,  as 
any  one  of  that  period  ;  and  it  was  a  period  at 
which  every  battery  of  human  reason  was 
directed  against  not  only  superstition,  but  reli- 
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gion  itself.  He  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
an  imaginative  character,  but  still  his  imagin- 
ation was  not  of  the  kind  which  prompts  to  a 
belief  in  mysteries.  It  was  under  the  control 
of  strong  good  sense,  sometimes  indeed  running 
away  with  him  like  a  fiery  horse,  where  his 
feelings  and  affections  were  concerned,  but 
soon  brought  up  again  and  taught  to  obey  his 
will. 

In  the  present  instance  he  sat  down  to  ponder 
on  what  had  just  occurred ;  and  perhaps  his 
mind,  somewhat  affected  by  grief  and  anxiety, 
might  be  more  prone  to  receive  fanciful  im- 
pressions than  at  another  time.  The  girl  who 
had  just  left  him,  he  could  not  but  admit,  had 
guessed  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  if  her 
art  consisted  in  guessing  at  all.  In  fact,  so 
extraordinary  would  have  been  these  guesses, 
that  after  a  moment's  thought  he  was  forced  to 
reject  the  idea  that  she  possessed  no  other 
source  of  information  but  conjecture  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  believe  that  she  either  certainly 
did  possess  some  supernatural  power  ©f  learning 
the  events  which  had  happened  to  him,  or 
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tliat  she  had  obtained,  by  prompt  and  rapid 
intelligence,  a  knowledge  of  all  that  concerned 
him. 

He,  of  course,  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to 
believe  that  the  latter  was  the  case  ;  but  then 
there  were  a  thousand  difficulties  and  improba- 
bilities to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  in  arguing  with 
himself  upon  the  subject,  as  he  sat  and  waited 
for  Castle  Ball's  return,  he  certainly  did  take 
the  side  of  superstition,  in  the  dispute  with  his 
own  predetermined  conviction. 

*'  I  have  certainly  never  seen  this  girl  be- 
fore," he  said  ;  "  and  had  she  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  I  should  7iot  have  seen  her. 
Then  again,  if  I  am  to  suppose  that  she  got 
the  whole  of  her  information  from  ordinary  and 
natural  sources,  how  rapidly  and  wonderfully 
must  she  have  got  it.  In  fact,  that  would  be 
miraculous  in  itself.  Every  thing  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  hours  seems 
to  be  perfectly  known  to  her :  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary  still,  without  my  having, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  betrayed  myself  in  the 
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slightest  degree  :  she  seems  to  be  perfectly 
aware  of  my  love  for  Edith,  of  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  only  four  persons  on  earth 
are  acquainted.  Then,  too,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  would  show  that  she  does 
not  know  my  person  or  name,  and  yet,  if  her 
information  came  from  any  ordinary  source,  she 
must  fully  know  my  person  and  name  in  order 
to  apply  it  so  accurately.  Yet  there  is  much 
that  she  says  I  cannot  understand ;  many  things 
that  she  prophesies  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  will  occur.  However,  this  busi- 
ness of  the  note  will  evidently  show  me  some- 
thing more  ;  and  as  her  intimation  relates  to 
matters  that  are  to  happen  within  a  very  few 
daySj  my  curiosity  will  not  long  be  unsatisfied." 

Strafford  had  thus  plenty  of  occupation  for 
his  thoughts  till  the  return  of  Castle  Ball, 
which  took  place  in  about  the  space  of  an  hour  ; 
and  the  good  farmer  came  with  his  horse  heavily 
laden  with  every  thing  that  could  make  the 
young  gentleman  tolerably  comfortable  in  his 
new  abode. 

**  I   beg    your    pardon,    captain,"    he    said, 
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'^for  keeping  you  so  long,  and  I  should  have 
been  up  here  some  time  before,  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  a  round,  and  to  hang 
about  at  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  for  I  have 
been  tormented  out  of  my  life,  as  I  was  coming, 
by  a  gang  of  those  thieving  vagabonds,  the 
gipsies.  They  have  got  a  black  girl  with  them 
too,  a  pretty  little  thing  enough,  who  kept 
hanging  about  me,  and  told  me  all  I  ever  did 
in  my  life,  I  believe." 

"  She  favoured  me  with  her  company  for 
half  an  hour,"  replied  Strafford,  "  and  told  me 
a  good  many  things,  some  of  which  were  true 
enough  also.  Of  course,"  he  added,  with  a  little 
tinge  of  hypocrisy,  "  of  course  she's  accustomed 
to  stroll  about  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
knows  us  all  by  sight,  though  I  never  saw  her 
before." 

"  I  never  set  eyes  on  any  thing  at  all  like 
her,"  replied  Castle  Ball ;  '^  there  are  gipsies 
enough  at  times,  though  there  has  not  been  a 
gang  here  lately.  However,  captain,  I've  some 
news  for  you,  which  is,  that  the  old  man,  you 
and  I  saved  from  the  stag,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
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of  that  unfortunate  business  last  night,  got  up 
out  of  his  bed,  made  his  wife  and  daughtei'  get 
into  the  carriage,  and  went  full  speed  over  to 
the  Hall." 

'^  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Strafford,  recollecting 
what  the  girl  had  said  respecting  the  note  ; 
*^  this  is  very  singular.     When  did  it  occur?" 

"  I  think  about  an  hour  ago,  my  mother  said ; 
but  I  dont  recollect  exactly,"  replied  Castle 
Ball.  "  However,  if  you'll  come  with  me  now, 
captain,  we'll  go  up  to  the  house.  I'll  tie  the 
horse  here  and  carry  the  things,  then  we  can 
climb  along  the  side  of  the  hill  through  the 
wood,  and  there  will  be  no  marks  to  betray  us." 

Thus  saying  he  unloaded  the  horse,  and 
guiding  Strafford  round  by  various  by-ways  and 
circuitous  paths,  led  him  to  a  small  farm-house, 
with  what  had  once  been  the  garden,  now  sown 
with  corn,  and  all  the  windows  closed  up,  and 
the  doors  fastened.  Though  the  good  farmer 
kept  it  in  very  tolerable  repair,  yet  it  had  that 
look  of  desolation  which  a  house  instantly  ac- 
quires, when  the  windows  are  seen  shut  in  the 
day  time.     It  is  like  death,  when  the  human 
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tenement  is  seen  with  the  spirit  departed  and 
the  eyes  closed. 

The  interior,  however,  when  the  door  was 
opened  and  some  light  admitted,  seemed  com- 
fortable enough.  A  good  deal  of  furniture  had 
been  left  in  it ;  the  rooms  were  neat  and  clean  ; 
and  Strafford,  on  looking  round,  found  that  he 
could  make  himself  very  comfortable  there  till 
the  period  arrived  when  he  might  emerge  from 
concealment.  Castle  Ball  led  the  way  up  stairs 
to  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  which  was  not 
indeed  one  of  the  best,  but  which,  as  he  pointed 
out,  was  likely  to  suit  the  young  gentleman's 
circum.stances  better  than  any  other,  as  there 
were  no  window  shutters  to  that  floor,  and  the 
light  was  therefore  admitted  without  any  sign 
of  the  house  being  inhabited. 

*'  At  night,"  continued  the  farmer,  after 
pointing  out  this  advantage,  ^'  at  night,  when 
you  come  to  light  a  candle,  you  had  better  go 
into  the  room  down  below  where  the  shutters 
are  up,  and  you  will  be  safe  there ;  and  now, 
captain,  I've  brought  you  up  all  that  I  could 
think  of  to  make  3^ou  comfortable.     Here  are 
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clean  sheets  and  all  that,  and  all  the  cold  meat 
we  had  in  the  house,  and  some  bread,  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  gmger  wine,  and  some 
candles  ;  and  I'll  manage  to  get  you  up  a  keg  of 
beer  to-morrow  somehow.  So  we'll  contrive  that 
you  shall  want  for  nothing." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  farmer,"  replied 
Strafford  ;  "  you  have  been  very  bountiful  to 
me,  indeed.  There  are  only  two  things  more 
that  I  could  desire.  One  is,  a  brace  of  pistols 
in  case  of  need,  and  the  other  is  some  books.'^ 

"  Ay,  the  pistols  I  thought  of, — the  pistols  I 
thought  of,"  said  Ball  ;  *'  but  then  I  recollected 
that  there's  a  good  gun  here,  so  I  brought  you 
up  some  powder  and  shot,  captain,"  and  he 
pulled  a  flask  and  shot-pouch  from  his  pocket. 
''  As  for  the  books,  I  did  n't  think  of  them  ;  not 
reading  myself  so  much  as  I  might,  and  ought, 
though  I  have  read  a  good  deal  lately,  too,  just 
to  keep  up  a  bit  with  my  poor  dear  Lucy." 

Ball  now  applied  himself  to  perform  the 
office  of  housemaid  for  Captain  Strafford,  as  far 
as  his  abilities  permitted;  and  that  task  being 
accomplished,  he  promised  to  visit  the  young 
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gentleman  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
left  him  to  pass  his  solitary  hours  in  the  lonely 
spot  where  circumstances  thus  compelled  him 
to  make  his  abode. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  about  half  past  ten  at  night,  when  the 
three  ladies  who  occupied  Lady  Mallory's  draw- 
ing-room, separated  to  retire  to  rest.  Edith 
had  been  twice  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
chamber,  and  she  now  went  a  third  time  ;  but 
it  seemed  that  Mr.  Forrest,  satisfied  with  the 
long  conversation  he  had  had  with  Lady  Mal- 
lory,  was  disinclined  to  see  any  one  else, 
and  refused  admission  both  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

With  some  difficulty  Edith  found  her  way 
round  from  his  apartments  to  the  rooms  that 
had  been  assigned  to  herself;  and  before  she 
rang  for  her  maid,  she  sat  down  to  muse  upon 
the  chequered  incidents  of  the  last  few  days. 
As  she  sat,  she  saw  the  moon  shining  clear  into 
her  dressing-room,  and,  more  by  impulse  than 
volition,  she  rose  and  went  up  thither ;  feeling, 
as  all  have  felt,  that  there  is  something  akin  to 
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quiet  and  melanclioly  thought  in  the  pensive 
light  of  earth's  sweet  satellite.  She  thought, 
too,  that  she  might  find  pleasure  in  gazing  upon 
the  calm  wide-spread  scene  below,  under  the 
influence  of  the  mild  rays  which  now  poured 
in  a  flood  of  soft  splendour  upon  it.  When 
she  looked  from  the  window,  the  scene  struck 
her  as  far  more  lovely  than  it  had  appeared  in 
the  day.  The  moon  was  near  the  full,  broad 
and  lustrous ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
full  of  light.  It  changed  the  colour  of  the  sky 
around  the  planet,  making  the  blue  glow  into 
gold  ;  it  poured  into  every  dell  ;  it  hung  like  a 
veil  of  beams  on  every  tree  and  bush  and  copse  ; 
and  it  spread  a  silver  network  over  the  green 
and  dewy  grass,  as  if  the  turf  itself  emitted 
the  radiance  which,  in  fact,  fell  upon  it  from 
heaven.  It  was  like  that  blight  and  blessed 
power  of  man's  mind,  imagination,  which  pours 
through  the  night  of  our  mortal  being,  robing 
the  earth  in  lustre,  brightening  all  it  falls  upon 
in  vague  and  misty  splendour,  and  seeming  to 
draw  forth  from  the  thing  on  which  it  shines, 
the  very  light  that  it  itself  bestows.     Above 
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was  the  wide  unfathomable  depth  of  heaven, 
crowded  with  starry  eyes,  except  where  round 
about  the  moon  herself  spread  forth  her  own 
eclipsing  glory  ;  and  there  but  one  loved  star 
seemed  permitted  to  shine  close  to  the  queen 
of  night. 

Edith  Forrest  gazed;  and  full  of  thrilling 
feelings  and  deep  imaginings,  as  her  young 
breast  was  at  all  times,  that  moonlight  scene, 
with  its  solemn  aspect  and  deep  mysterious 
silence,  called  forth  from  her  heart  all  the  dim 
vague  fancies  congenial  to  the  hour,  like  troops 
of  spirits  IJhronging  to  haunt  the  beams  of  that 
bright  star.  Visions  of  things  beyond  the 
earth  in  which  we  live,  —  questions  of  deep 
mystery  regarding  the  peopling  of  infinite  space 
and  innumerable  worlds, — dreams  of  what  might 
be  seen,  if  our  eye,  endowed  with  finer  powers, 
could  detect  the  forms  of  all  the  myriads  of 
beings  that  fill  the  depth  around  us, —  passed 
slowly  through  her  mind,  and  led  her  on  to 
ask  herself,  "  May  there  not  be  some  latent 
sympathies  between  other  parts  of  the  wide 
universe   and  man's  fate  on  earth,  which,  dis- 
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covered  by  those  who  bent  their  whole  souls  to 
such  inquiries,  might  indeed  give  to  the  ancient 
Chaldean  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  the 
path  of  destiny  ?  May  not  such  knowledge, 
fainter  and  more  faint,  have  descended  to 
others  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  her  own  questions  ;  but  yet,  as 
she  thought  of  her  own  strange  fate,  —  of  her 
meeting  in  a  foreign  land  with  the  only  being 
that  she  felt  she  could  deeply  love,  of  her 
sudden  separation  from  him,  of  their  accidental 
reunion,  when  least  expected  by  either,  and 
then  the  sudden  fall  of  another  dark  barrier  be- 
tween them, —  the  assurance  of  the  astrologers, 
that  such  things  are  wrought  by  the  contending 
influence  of  opposing  stars,  seemed  not  to  her 
so  vaiur  as  it  might  do  to  others ;  and  when 
she  paused  upon  the  visionary  theory  of  *'  the 
star-instructed  sages,"  she  felt  that,  if  it  were 
a  dream,  still  it  was  a  beautiful  one.  She 
could  have  said  with  Thekla  and  Piccolomini, — 

"  O,  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels !  'T  is  not  surely 
The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance; 
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Since  likewise,  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love, 

This  visible  nature  and  this  common  world 

Is  all  too  narrow ;  *  *  *  « 

******* 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanish'd. 
They  no  longer  live  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  hold  a  language ;  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names ; 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  the  earth 
With  man,  as  with  their  friend :  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move  ;  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down  :   and  even  at  this  day 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that 's  fair ! "' 
****** 

Thekla. 
"  And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 
I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry 
Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 
It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That  in  unmeasurable  heights  above  us, 
At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 
With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers." 

Those  magnificent  lines  were  not  written  till 
half  a  century  after;  but  the  poetry,  the  thought, 
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the  feeling,  existed  then,  and  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  Edith  ;  indeed  existed,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  in  her  bosom  than  those  words  even  can 
display,  for  language  is  a  sad  weak  instrument 
for  so  vast  a  power  as  imagination. 

She  could  have  sat  and  gazed  and  dreamed 
that  livelong  night ;  but  after  a  time,  a  sound, 
very  slight  indeed,  but  still  heard  distinctly  in 
the  calm  silence  of  the  hour,  made  her  turn  her 
head  towards  her  bed-room,  thinking  that  her 
maid,  impatient  for  repose,  might  have  come  to 
see  what  detained  her  mistress  so  long.  The 
maid,  however,  was  not  there,  but  making  her- 
self happy  with  the  household  of  Lady  Mal- 
lory  ;  and,  instead,  Edith  beheld  a  person  stand- 
ing beside  her  dressing-table,  whom  she  had 
never  before  seen. 

The  lights  before  the  dressing-glass  shone 
full  and  bright  upon  the  gay  dress  and  negro 
complexion  of  the  girl,  whom  we  have  already 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  She  stood  calm 
and  still,  neither  courting  nor  avoiding  observa- 
tion ;  and  when  at  length  —  though  somewhat 
startled   at  first   by  so  strange   an  apparition 
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in  her  own  bed-room  —  Edith  rose  and  came 
down  the  steps  from  the  dressing-room,  the 
girl  did  not  speak,  but  remained  with  the  fore- 
finger of  her  right  hand  resting  on  a  folded 
piece  of  paper,  which  she  seemed  to  have  placed 
upon  the  dressing-table.  Edith's  thoughts  had, 
as  we  have  shown,  been  so  much  of  an  un- 
earthly kind,  that  it  might  have  been  excuse- 
able  in  her,  perhaps,  to  have  taken  the  strange 
being  that  stood  before  her  for  the  inhabitant 
of  another  world,  or  at  best  a  dealer  in  en- 
chantments. Such  was  not  the  case,  however ; 
and  supposing  that  the  negress  was,  perhaps, 
some  member  of  Lady  Mallory's  household, 
whom  she  had  not  seen,  she  advanced,  saying, 
"  What  is  it,  my  good  girl  ?  " 

"  Read,  and  you  will  see,"  replied  the  other, 
still  pointing  to  the  paper. 

Edith  took  it  up  and  unfolded  it,  when  the 
current  of  her  whole  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
instantly  changed,  by  seeing  the  well-known 
hand-writing  of  Ralph  Strafford,  —  writing 
which  she  had  often  before  seen  in  pencil,  when 
at  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  Germany, 
N  3 
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he  sent  her  or  her  mother  a  few  hasty  Hues  of 
inteUigence,  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
army  to  which  he  was  attached.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  sight,  more  than  any  thing  that  the 
paper  contained,  made  her  heart  thrill  and 
her  hand  tremble,  and  she  read  the  paper 
over  twice  eagerly,  before  she  turned  to  her 
who  had  brought  it. 

"  Did  Lady  Mallory  say  any  thing  else?" 
she  demanded,  under  the  same  mistake  with 
regard  to  her  dark  visiter. 

"  Lady  Mallory  said  nothing,"  replied  the  girl. 
*'  That  note  did  not  come  from  her.  It  is  from 
his  hand  to  mine,  and  from  mine  to  yours ;  and 
by  the  same  means  must  go  your  answer." 

"Have  you  seen  him,  then?"  demanded 
Edith  eagerly.     "  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  answered  the  girl,  *'  but 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  Yet  write  your 
answer,  and  it  shall  reach  him  as  safely  as  that 
has  reached  you." 

Edith  gazed  upon  the  girl  with  some  degree 
of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  she  replied,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  ''  It  requires  no  answer. 
There  is  no  answer  asked." 
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"  Does  your  own  heart  make  none  ?"  answered 
the  girl,  fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  upon  Edith^s 
face.  *'  If  it  makes  none  to  the  words  of  him 
who  loves  you,  answer  him  not.  But  if  you 
know  and  understand  the  feelings  that  shine 
through  those  dim  words,  like  stars  through  a 
cloudy  sky,  write  down  such  an  answer  as  he 
will  be  glad  to  see." 

'*  Your  language  is  very  strange,"  said  Edith. 
"  Pray  who,  and  what  may  you  be  ?  '* 

''  Ay,  that  would  be  more  strange  still  to  tell," 
replied  the  girl,  "  and  would  benefit  you  not  at 
all  if  you  heard  it.  Who  is  there  that  can  tell 
who  or  what  they  are  —  what  spirit  it  is  tha 
is  inhabiting  their  mortal  frame  —  what  is  the 
fine  mysterious  mingling  of  manifold  unknown 
things  in  their  strange  being  ?  Lady,  I  have 
neither  time  to  stay,  nor  you  to  think  of  who 
or  what  I  am.  Write  me  down  your  answer 
quick.  There  stand  pen  and  ink  before  you. 
Sit  down  and  give  to  love,  love's  answer." 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?"  demanded  Edith,  sitting 
down,  and  in    fact   somewhat  embarrassed  in 
regard  to  what  she  should  reply,  called  upon 
N  4 
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SO  suddenly,  and  under  such  circumstances. 
"  You  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some  hidden 
meaning  under  these  words.  What  is  it  that  I 
should  reply  to  them  ?  " 

**  Say,"  cried  the  girl,  pointing  to  the  sheet 
of  paper  beneath  Edith's  hand,  "  say !  —  Nei- 
ther am  I  happy,  and  my  only  consolation  in  the 
hours  I  spend  alone  is  to  dream  of  a  brighter 
day.  I  will  cultivate  those  hours,  and  every 
morning  will  walk  forth  soon  after  dawn,  to- 
wards the  porch  of  the  rising  sun,  to  think  of 
those  who  may  be  far  separated  from  me,  but 
who  live  in  my  heart  as  much  as  if  they  were 
near." 

Edith  wrote  as  the  girl  dictated ;  but  then, 
as  the  brown  hand  was  stretched  out,  as  if  to 
take  the  paper,  Edith  laid  hers  upon  it,  and 
turning  to  the  girl,  demanded,  "  How  do  you 
know  that  I  have  any  such  feelings  ?*' 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  girl,  "  as  well  as  if 
I  were  in  your  own  heart.  Give  me  the  paper,  for 
though  I  spoke  the  words,  your  spirit  thought 
them. —  If  you  can  deny  it,  tear  the  paper.  —  If 
you  would  recall  the  promise  these  words  imply, 
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give  it  not  into  my  hand.  But  if  you  love  him 
who  loves  you,  if  you  would  give  him  consola- 
tion who  needs  it  deeply,  send  the  letter,  and 
keep  the  promise." 

Edith  folded  up  the  paper  and  gave  it  into 
the  girl's  hand.  "  I  know  you  not/'  she  said, 
"  and  yet,  by  your  bearing  me  this  note,  I  think 
that  I  may  trust  you." 

"  You  would  do  well,  pretty  lady,"  replied 
the  girl,  "  to  trust  no  one  else.  You  would 
do  well  to  be  careful,  and  to  put  no  confidence 
in  any  of  those  who  surround  you,  except  in 
him  who  loves  you.  Nor  let  any  thing  that  any 
one  can  say  prevent  your  fulfilling  the  promise 
contained  in  this  letter.  They  v/ill  tell  you 
things  not  true,  that  will  make  the  blood  in 
your  veins  run  cold,  and  your  heart  sink  and 
feel  withered,  like  a  flower  cast  into  the  fire. 
They  will  make  your  eyes  shed  bitter  tears, 
and  your  breast  sob  with  the  breaking  of  bright 
hopes.  But  heed  it  not,  lady  ;  heed  it  not, 
pretty  lady.  Such  sorrows  shall  pass  away 
like  summer  clouds,  and  a  day  of  comfort  and 
happiness  shall  come  for  you,   if  you  be  but 
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true  to  your  love  and  your  promise,  and  neither 
waver,  nor  shrink,  nor  give  way." 

Edith  paused  and  mused.  "  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  this,"  she  said  at  length  ; 
"  but  it  is  evident  that  you  are  some  one  in 
whom  Mr.  Strafford  puts  great  confidence,  for 
he  has  told  you  things  which  I  fancied  he  would 
tell  to  no  one." 

"  He  has  told  me  nothing,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  Not  one  syllable  of  his  history  or  of  yours 
has  ever  passed  his  lips  to  me.  I  told  him  all ; 
I  told  him  the  past,  and  the  present,  and  the 
future  —  the  past  he  could  not  but  know,  the 
present  he  felt  too  keenly,  the  future  he 
doubted,  and  will  doubt,  till  it  is  accomplished  ; 
—  and  so  would  you,  lady,  if  I  were  to  tell  it  to 
you  too." 

"  And  could  you  tell  me  the  future  ?  "  de- 
manded Edith,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
girl's  words  so  closely  connected  with  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  passing  in  her  own 
mind.  "  "Would  to  Heaven  that  T  could  know 
it ;  for  as  I  stand  and  gaze,  it  is  all  dark  and 
blank  like  a  pall." 
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*'  It  is  a  curtain  of  mercy,"  answered  the 
girl.  "  The  only  eyes  throughout  the  universe 
that  could  look  steadfastly  upon  the  whole  of 
that  immense  and  never-ceasing  expanse,  the 
future,  are  those  all-seeing  eyes  that  pierce  it 
from  limit  to  limit.  It  is  a  curtain  of  mercy. 
Happy  it  is  that  we  cannot  lift  it,  and  that 
those  who  see  best  can  but  draw  up  a  corner 
of  the  veil,  to  glean  a  few  of  the  nearest 
and  most  simple  truths.  Lady,  I  could  tell 
you  a  part  of  the  future.  I  could  tell  you,  as 
I  have  told  him,  that  such  and  such  things 
will  inevitably  happen  :  but  the  how,  and  the 
when,  and  the  why,  I  could  not  tell,  nor  one 
fact,  perhaps,  out  of  a  hundred,  even  in  your 
own  little  life.  All,  however,  that  I  must 
stay  to  tell  you  now  is,  that  to-morrow  you 
will  weep  ;  but  still,  if  you  are  true  to  yourself 
and  to  him,  the  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  your 
eyes  ere  long,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  may 
be  yours  at  last." 

Thus  saying  she  placed  the  paper  in  the  folds 
of  the  handkerchief  round  her  bosom,  and  with 
a   low  and  graceful   inclination    of  her    head. 
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turned  from  Edith,  and  was  quitting  the 
room, 

*'  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question,"  said 
the  young  lady  before  she  went :  "  Do  you 
belong  to  the  household  of  Lady  Mallory  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  I  do  not." 

"  Then  does  she  know  of  your  being  here, 
and  of  giving  me  this  note  ?  " 

*'  I  know  not  what  she  knows,"  replied  the 
girl,  "  and  care  not.  But  if  you  would  ask 
whether  you  shall  speak  to  her  on  the  subject, 
I  say  —  do  as  you  please.  Only  I  warn  you, 
as  I  have  already  warned  you  —  trust  to  no 
one  ! " 

She  then  left  the  room,  and  in  a  moment 
after  Edith's  maid  entered  it. 

'^  Did  you  meet  any  one  upon  the  stairs  ?  " 
demanded  her  mistress. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  as 
I  was  coming  up  with  Mistress  Margaret,  Lady 
Mallory's  maid,  to  show  me  the  way  through 
this  long,  dark,  rambling  place,  I  met  a  strange 
looking  black  girl,  dressed  in  red  and  yellow 
and  blue." 
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*'  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  '*  demanded 
Edith.     "  Did  Mistress  Margaret  know  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  asked  her,  madam/'  replied 
the  maid,  "  for  the  moment  she  saw  her,  she 
drew  back  to  let  her  pass,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  her.  So  I  asked  her,  if  she  knew  who  she 
was,  and  what  she  was  ;  but  Mistress  Margaret 
replied  very  shortly,  that  she  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  her,  but  that  she  came  about  the 
house,  and  nobody  dared  stop  her,  or  ask  her 
any  thing." 

If  Edith's  curiosity  had  been  excited  before, 
this  account  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  it ; 
and  though  she  laid  down  her  head  upon  the 
pillow  shortly  after,  sleep  visited  not  her  eye- 
lids for  many  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

After  a  few  brief  hours'  sleep  Edith  Forrest 
awoke  early,  and  though  a  slight  blush  over- 
spread her  cheek  at  the  consciousness  of  the 
hopes  within  her  own  bosom,  she  forgot  not, 
she  neglected  not  to  execute  the  promises  which 
she  had  made  or  implied  in  the  few  brief  lines 
written  to  Strafford ;  but  casting  a  cloak  over 
her  other  dress,  as  soon  as  she  was  up,  she  went 
out  into  the  park,  and  took  her  way  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  thereof,  which  led  through 
a  number  of  wild  dingles  and  wooded  glades, 
in  the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  domain. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright  and  clear, 
in  his  new  risen  splendour,  and  all  was  glad 
and  cheerful  but  her  own  heart.  It  indeed  beat 
high  with  expectation,  but  that  expectation  was 
saddened  by  memory,  and  also  was  not  destined 
to  be  gratified.     Strafford  did  not  appear ;  and 
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as  she  turned  back  upon  her  way,  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  scarcely  possible  her  note 
could  have  reached  him.  Her  spirits,  however, 
were  unusually  depressed ;  she  felt  as  if  some 
sorrow  were  hanging  over  her ;  and  as  she  took 
back  her  way  towards  the  house,  neither  the 
brightness  of  the  scene,  nor  any  reasoning  with 
her  own  heart,  sufficed  to  remove  that  heavy 
load  that  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  heart. 

When  she  arrived  and  entered  the  breakfast- 
room,  after  having  put  aside  her  walking  dress, 
she  found  that  Lady  Mallory  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, being  busy  with  her  lawyer ;  which  fact 
had  been  made  known  to  Mistress  Forrest  by 
the  butler,  as  the  cause  of  his  mistress  notbeinjr 
ready  at  the  ordinary'  breakfast  hour.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  however,  she  entered  the  room^ 
and  went  through  her  household  duties  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  grace  and  courtesy.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  like  Edith,  to  be  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  and  still  between  every  sen- 
tence or  two  would  fall  into  deep  thought,  and 
would  then  raise  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxious 
interest  to  the  countenance  of  her  young  com- 
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pan  ion.  Mistress  Forrest  was,  as  usual,  calm, 
sad,  and  thoughtful,  and  spoke  of  not  feeling 
well,  and  said  that  all  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  pained  and  agitated  her. 

After  breakfast  she  retired  to  her  own  room ; 
and  Lady  Mallory,  advancing  kindly  to  Edith, 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Let  you  and  I  walk 
out  into  the  park,  Edith.  I  want  to  hold  a  long 
conference  with  you,  my  pretty  cousin ;  and  we 
can  do  so  as  we  proceed.  Get  something,"  she 
added,  playfully  parting  back  the  hair  upon 
Edith's  forehead,  and  gazing  in  her  face  with  a 
smile  —  sad  yet  tender,  and  speaking  emotions 
which  the  fair  girl  herself  could  hardly  divine, 
"  get  something  to  cover  this  fair  head  and 
sweet  face  from  the  sun,  and  come,  and  we  will 
take  a  long  ramble  together,  through  spots 
where  we  shall  be  remarked  by  nobody,  and 
meet  with  no  interruption." 

Edith  did  as  Lady  Mallory  bade  her,  and 
found  her  beautiful  hostess  standing  in  the  ante- 
chamber waiting  for  her.  She  led  her  out  upon 
the  terrace  by  one  of  the  small  doors  in  the 
old  wing  of  the  house,   and   thence  proceed- 
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ing  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction  which 
Edith  had  taken  in  the  morning,  she  bent  her 
steps  towards  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
park.  For  some  way  Lady  Mallory  remained 
silent,  or  only  spoke  to  notice  some  herb,  or 
shrub,  or  flower,  or  to  point  out  some  beautiful 
piece  of  scenery  to  Edith's  eye.  At  length, 
however,  she  said,  — 

"  But  1  need  hardly  point  out  these  things 
to  you,  Edith,  as  in  all  probability  you  saw 
them  all  this  morning." 

The  blood  rushed  up  eagerly  into  Edith's 
cheek ;  not,  indeed,  that  she  had  sought  or 
wished  to  conceal  her  walk  in  the  morning,  or 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  deceiving  Lady 
Mallory  in  regard  to  her  feelings  towards 
Ralph  Strafford.  We  have  said  that  a  feeling 
of  doubt,  a  little  tinged  with  jealousy  perhaps, 
had  come  over  her  mind  in  regard  to  Lady 
Mallory  the  very  first  time  that  she  had  ever 
seen  her.  That  feeling,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  making  her  resolve  the  more  openly  to  ac- 
knowledge her  attachment  to  Strafford,  and 
their  engagement  to  each  other.     But  still  the 
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bashful  timidity,  the  shrinking  modesty  of  true 
and  early  affection,  had  in  no  degree  been 
overcome,  and  the  first  effect  of  her  compa- 
nion's alkision  to  her  early  walk  made  the 
blood,  as  we  have  said,  rush  into  her  cheek. 
She  regained  the  command  of  herself,  however, 
in  a  moment,  and  replied  at  once,  "  No,  in- 
deed, I  noticed  them  very  little,  though  in  ge- 
neral I  love  such  sights  much,  and  few  escape 
me. 

"  How  was  it,  then,  that  you  missed  them 
this  morning  ?  "  said  Lady  Mallory  in  a  kind 
tone.  "  I  saw  you  go  out  from  the  windows  of 
my  dressing-room,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
bright  and  clear,  and  every  thing  in  full  loveH- 
ness." 

"  I  do  not  mind  saying  to  you,  dear  Lady 
Mallory,"  replied  Edith,  "  who  possess,  I  know, 
the  confidence  of  one  who  is  very  dear  to  me, 
that  as  I  went  out  this  morning  my  mind  was 
so  much  occupied  with  the  thought  of  Captain 
Strafford  and  his  situation,  and  perhaps  with 
the  thought  that  in  some  of  my  walks  through 
the  park  I  might  meet  with  him  —  if  he  have 
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not  indeed  gone  on  to  London  —  that  I  attended 
to  very  little  else," 

"  I  grieve  for  you,  dear,  ingenuous  girl,"  re- 
plied Lady  Mai  lory,  "  I  grieve  for  your  situ- 
ation, and  for  Strafford's  much  :  I  grieve,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  found  means  to  soften  your  father,  and  to 
remove  his  objections  to  your  union  with  the 
man  you  love,  fate  should  have  cast  this  new 
and  insurmountable  barrier  in  your  way,  and 
left  you  without  hope.  I  grieve  for  you,  Edith, 
indeed  and  in  truth." 

She  was  going  on,  but  Edith  eagerly  inter- 
rupted her,  repeating  the  word  "  Insurmount- 
able !  why  insurmountable,  dear  Lady  Mal- 
lory  ?  '*  she  said ;  "  you  look  sad  and  despairing. 
What  is  there  that  makes  you  think  it  insur- 
mountable ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  so,  Edith  ?  "  said  Lady  Mallory 
in  a  tone  full  of  despondency.  "  Is  it  not  insur- 
mountable?    Ask  your  own  heart,  Edith  !  " 

Edith  cast  down  her  eyes,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  Lady  Mallory  might  not  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  her  father  to- 
o  2 
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wards  her  mother  and  herself,  —  conduct  which 
naturally  slackened  the  tie  of  filial  duty,  for  she 
had  never  been  able  to  conceive  that  one,  who 
in  no  degree  fulfilled  towards  her  the  duties  of 
a  parent,  could  exercise  a  right,  under  that  title, 
to  make  her  miserable  for  ever  :  yet  it  was 
painful  to  all  her  feelings  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planations on  the  subject ;  and  after  pausing  for 
a  few  minutes,  she  replied,  "  Of  course,  dear 
lady,  there  is  in  every  family  a  mode  and  con- 
dition of  life  between  the  members  of  it  which 
may  render  things  just  and  reasonable  in  some 
instances  which  are  not  so  in  others.  Do  you 
think.  Lady  Mallory,  that  there  are  not  some 
cases  in  which  a  child  may  be  pardoned  for 
consulting  its  future  happiness  in  life,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  mistaken  or  prejudiced  dictate 
of  a  parent  ?  " 

"  Many  cases,  Edith :"  replied  Lady  Mallory, 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Deference  is  always  due  to 
a  parent,  the  greatest  and  the  deepest ;  but  if, 
as  in  your  own  case  and  that  of  Strafford,  the 
opinion  of  a  parent  be  formed  in  mere  caprice, 
and  a  child  be  commanded  to  wed  one  that  she 
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detests  upon  just  grounds,  and  to  abandon  an- 
other, whom,  upon  just  grounds,  she  esteems  as 
well  as  loves,  I  should  say  that  in  both  respects 
the  child  had,  after  the  use  of  all  gentle  remon- 
strance, a  right  to  disobey." 

"Then,"  said  Edith,  "you  must  either  think 
that  Strafford  has  acted  wrong  in  some  way  in 
his  unfortunate  combat  with  my  cousin  —  that 
he  has  been  the  aggressor,  or  "  — 

"  No,  Edith,  no  !  "  said  Lady  Mallory.  "  Far 
be  from  me  such  thoughts.  I  think — I  am  sure 
—  I  know,"  she  added,  somewhat  vehemently, 
"  that  Strtifford  lias  in  all  things  acted  vv^ell, 
nobly,  and  justly." 

She  paused  to  overcome  her  own  eagerness ; 
and  Edith  answered,  "  I  was  going  to  have 
added.  Lady  Mallory,  you  must  either  judge 
that  Strafford  acted  wrong ;  or  you  must  think 
the  tie  of  kindred  blood  —  merely,  in  short, 
that  John  Forrest  was  my  cousin  —  sufficient 
to  put  an  eternal  barrier  between  me  and  the 
man  who  shed  it,  although  you  think  and  know 
that  he  was  fully  justified  in  so  doing.  Oh  ! 
Lady  Mallory,  is  it  reasonable,  is  it  right, 
o  3 
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is  it  just,  that  because  this  unhappy  young  man 
who  is  dead,  chose  to  oppress  the  virtuous,  to 
insult  a  good  and  an  unhappy  girl,  and  com- 
mitted a  notorious  breach  of  all  the  laws  — 
is  it  right,  is  it  just,  that  because  Strafford  in. 
his  own  defence,  and  in  the  active  protection  of 
virtue  and  innocence,  killed  this  man,  —  is  it,  I 
say,  right,  or  just,  or  reasonable,  that  I  should 
inflict  upon  the  man  I  love,  the  greatest  punish- 
ment in  my  power,  simply  because  his  base 
opponent  was  my  cousin  ?  " 

Lady  Mallory  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
and  was  silent ;  and  Edith  went  on  but  the  more 
eagerly.  "  Heaven  forbid.  Lady  Mallory,  that 
I  should  say  that  I  hated  any  of  my  fellow- 
creatures;  but  I  may  detest  faults,  and  vices, 
and  insolence,  and  daring  depravity,  and  pro- 
faneness.  Of  such,  of  such  alone,  Lady  Mal- 
lory, as  far  as  I  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  was  John  Forrest  composed.  Such 
were  my  feelings  towards  him,  Lady  Mallory, 
long  before  I  ever  saw  Captain  Strafford.  Nay, 
long  before  my  father  ever  showed  that  he 
wished  me  to  marry  his  nephew." 
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"  He  never  did  wish  you  to  marry  him, 
Edith !"  replied  Lady  Mallory,  solemnly.  "  You 
may  look  thunderstruck,  Edith;  but  I  repeat  it 
—  your  father  never  did  or  could  wish  you  to 
marry  John  Forrest." 

"  Nay,  but,  lady,"  exclaimed  Edith,  surprised 
and  confounded,  "  he  proposed  it  to  me  him- 
self. He  only  gave  me  tw^oshort  years  to  con- 
sider of  it." 

"  Only  two  short  years,  Edith  !  "  said  Lady 
Mallory,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  How  many 
things  might  happen  in  two  short  years  !  But 
to  set  it  all  at  rest,  Edith,  yesterday  your  father 
informed  me,  and  assured  me,  that  he  never  did 
wish  you  to  marry  this  John  Forrest;  that  he 
proposed  it  to  you  only  because  he  knew  you 
hated  and  abhorred  him ;  because  that  he  wished 
by  that  means  to  create  an  obstacle  to  your 
union  with  any  body  else  of  whom  he  might  not 
approve,  and  that  he  might  always  have  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  he  destined  you  for  an- 
other." 

Edith  paused  and  mused,  "  It  may  be  so," 
she  said,  at  length,  "  it  may  be  so.  I  remember 
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several  traits  in  my  father's  conduct,  which 
would  make  me  think  it  was  so." 

"  Nay,  Edith,"  replied  Lady  Mallory,  "  it 
is  so  !  and  I  could  prove  it  to  you,  in  a  manner 
that  perhaps  might  be  more  convincing  to  you 
than  your  father's  word." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Mallory,  dear  Lady  Mallory," 
cried  Edith,  "  do  not  think  me  undutiful  and 
devoid  of  kindred  affection.  You  know  not  all 
that  has  passed,  you  know  not  what  my  life  has 
been.  Believe  me  there  is  no  being  on  the 
earth  naturally  more  capable  of  strong  affection 
than  myself." 

"  I  believe  you,  Edith,  I  believe  you,"  replied 
Lady  Mallory,  "  from  my  heart  and  soul  :  and 
it  is  that  very  belief  which  makes  me  the  more 
deeply  grieved  to  think  that  this  unfortunate 
event  may  place  a  bar  between  you  and  happi- 
ness for  ever — that  you  can  never,  in  short,  wed 
the  man  you  love.  I  grieve  for  you,  because  I 
think  you  have  an  affectionate  heart,  and  be- 
cause I  feel  that,  if  I  knew  you  better,  I  could 
love  you  myself  well  and  deeply,  as  a  dear 
younger  sister.     I  could  love  you,  I  am  sure, 
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Edith,  if  it  were  but  for  your  very  ingenuous- 
ness." 

As  she  spoke,  she  put  her  arm  gently  through 
Edith's,  and  let  her  fair  hand  rest  upon  hers. 
Edith  turned,  and  suddenly  looked  up  in  her 
face,  with  the  full  intense  light  of  her  beautiful 
blue  eyes.  "  And  can  you  be  ingenuous  too  ?" 
she  said,  without  withdrawing  that  look — "  can 
you  be  ingenuous  too,  sweet  lady?" 

Whether  she  would  or  not,  the  colour  rose  in 
Lady  Mallory's  cheek;  but  her  bright  dark  eye 
quailed  not,  and  the  fingers  which  rested  on 
Edith's  hand  pressed  gently  round  it,  while  she 
said  in  a  very  low  but  distinct  voice,  "  I  could, 
Edith  !    To  you  I  am  sure  I  could." 

Edith  trembled  slightly  with  agitation  at  the 
very  words  she  was  about  to  speak ;  but  she 
conquered  herself,  and  said,  ^'  M}^  heart  is  open 
before  you,  dear  Lady  Mallory.  Now  tell  me, 
dear  lady,  and  love  me  still — Tell  me  if  there 
be  no  feeling  at  your  own  heart,  which  may 
make  you  willing  to  think  that  the  barrier  be- 
tween me  and  Ralph  Strafford  is  more  insur- 
mountable than  it  really  is  ?  " 
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She  spoke  slowly  and  solemnly;  and  as  the 
question  became  distinct,  she  felt  that  Lady 
Mallory  was  withdrawing  her  hand.  But  Edith 
closed  hers  around  it,  and  bowing  down  her 
head,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  it.  That  action  de- 
cided all !  Lady  Mallory  stopped  suddenly, 
cast  her  arms  around  her,  and  hiding  her  eyes 
on  Edith's  bent  neck,  wept  for  an  instant  in 
silence. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Edith,  as  soon  as  Lady 
Mallory  raised  her  face — "  forgive  me,  dear 
lady,  and  say  not  a  word.  We  may  perchance 
be  sisters  in  misfortune  ;  but,  oh,  let  us  be  sisters 
in  affection  too !  You  will  not  hate  me,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  hate  me,  for  what  I,  or  for 
what  he,  or  for  what  you,  may  feel ;  and,  dear 
lady,  I  will  love  you,  and  never  forget  any  of 
the  kindness  that  you  have  shown  me.  But  I 
ask  no  answer  to  my  question.  Give  me  none  ! 
Let  us  speak  of  all  things  as  we  were  speaking 
before." 

"  Edith,  dear  Edith,"  replied  Lady  Mallory, 
"  I  must  answer  your  question.  I  must  speak 
for  once  ;  then  let  that  part  of  the  subject  be 
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forgotten.  I  will  trust  to  your  honour,  Edith, 
to  your  affection,  to  woman's  sense  of  woman's 
dignity,  never  even  to  hint  to  any  one,  aught 
that  you  may  have  seen  or  divined  of  my  heart ; 
especially,  Edith,  never  to  any  man  upon  the 
face  of  earth  —  let  you  love  him  howsoever  you 
may." 

"Never,  never!"  replied  Edith  :  "On  my 
life,  on  my  soul,  on  my  honour  ! " 

"  Well  then,  Edith,"  replied  Lady  Mallory, 
"  I  have  catechised  my  own  heart  fully  this  very 
morning,  to  know  if  I  were  dealing  with  you 
justly,  Edith.  On  my  word,  I  believe,  in  every 
thing,  I  am;  but  in  regard  to  the  obstacle  be- 
tween you  and  Strafford,  I  have  determined, 
upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  what  is  just 
towards  you,  to  end  all  at  once — to  tell  you  a 
terrible  secret,  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted 
—  to  prove  to  you  a  fact  which  may — nay,  must, 
I  fear,  shut  out  hope  for  ever  from  your  heart, 
but  which  it  is  only  the  more  necessary  that 
you  should  know." 

Edith  gazed  in  Lady  Mallory's  face  with  a 
look  of  some  apprehension.    She  had  lately  been 
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SO  accustomed  to  receive  bad  tidings,  that  her 
heart  failed  her  at  the  very  name  ;  but  how 
much  more  depressed  did  her  heart  feel  at  the 
words  in  which  her  fair  cousin  announced  those 
tidings.  "  Oh,  Lady  Mallory  ! "  she  said, 
"  would  you  then  really  deprive  me  of  all 
hope?" 

"  Only  for  your  own  sake,  Edith,"  replied 
Lady  Mallory ;  "  and  when  you  have  heard,  you 
will  acknowledge  at  once  that  it  was  no  more 
than  necessary  that  I  should  thus  act.  First, 
however,  you  must  promise  me,  never  in  life  to 
mention  to  any  one  the  fact  I  am  going  to  dis- 
close to  you." 

Edith  hesitated.  "  Dear  Lady  Mallory-,"  she 
said,  ''  I  like  not  to  make  such  promises,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  case  ;  for  you  tell  me  that 
the  very  information  which  you  are  going  to 
give,  will  drive  me  —  for  such  is  in  fact  the  plain 
truth  —  will  drive  me  to  renounce  him  whom 
nothing  else  could  make  me  renounce.  Must 
I  not  assign  some  reason  —  must  I  leave  him  to 
think  me  all  that  is  bad  and  capricious  ?  " 

"  That  may  not  be  necessary,  Edith,"  replied 
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Lady  Mallory,  gravely  ;  "  you  may  tell  him  that 
there  is  an  obstacle  which  you  dare  not  name ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  he  will  believe  you.  At 
all  events,  Edith,  if  you  do  not  promise,  I  must 
be  silent,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason.  What 
I  have  to  tell  will  compromise  your  father's 
honour  —  nay,  his  life,  if  repeated." 

"  Then  may  I  speak  with  my  father  upon 
it?"  demanded  the  fair  girl,  anxious  to  know 
fully  on  what  grounds  she  made  the  promise, 
before  she  gave  it. 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  INIallory,  her  beautiful 
brow  growing  somewhat  contracted,  *'  no,  Edith, 
there  is  not  a  consideration  on  the  earth  would 
make  me  put  such  power  over  a  father  into  a 
daughter's  hands,  without  guarding  it  by  a  pro- 
mise that  I  know,  when  given,  will  be  inviolate." 

"  That  most  assuredly  it  should  be,"  replied 
Edith  thoughtfully;  "but  as  the  reason  you 
assign  is  my  father's  safety,  let  me  pledge  my- 
self so  far,  that  I  will  never  utter  one  word,  even 
to  Strafford,  of  what  you  tell  me,  so  long  as  my 
father  lives.  We  may  part  and  be  separated 
for  ever,"  she  added,  looking  up  in  her  com- 
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panion's  face  ;  "  and  if  you  judge  rightly,  that 
there  is  an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  which 
I  yet  know  not  of,  so  must  we  part  of  course  ; 
but,  oh.  Lady  Mallory,  what  a  consolation  it 
will  be  to  poor  Edith's  heart  —  if  it  break  not 
at  once  —  what  a  consolation  to  think  that  at 
some  period,  however  distant,  I  may  justify  my 
conduct  in  the  eyes  of  him  I  shall  still  love; 
and  that  I  shall  not  be  doomed  to  live  on,  sullied 
m  his  thoughts  by  the  reproach  of  caprice,  and 
ingratitude,  and  falsehood." 

Lady  Mallory  mused ;  but  she  felt  ashamed 
of  her  own  calculations,  and  replied,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  Well,  Edith  !  well  !  such  be 
then  the  extent  of  your  promise.  Now  tell  me, 
what  do  you  know^of  your  late  cousin's  history?" 

"  Little  or  nothing,"  answered  Edith,  blush- 
ing; ^'  nothing  but  things  that  have  been  forced 
upon  my  unwilling  ears  concerning  manifold 
tales  of  evil  and  vice,  which,  indeed,  I  cannot 
repeat." 

Lady  Mallory  smiled.  "  I  meant  not  that  part 
of  his  history,  Edith,"  she  said ;  "  I  fear  that 
the  less  we  women  hear  of  any  young  man's 
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6arly  life,  the  better.  I  meant  his  years  of  in- 
fancy—  his  birth  and  education." 

"  Of  that  I  have  heard  very  little,"  replied 
Edith,  thinking  over  the  past;  "nothing,  indeed, 
but  that  he  was  born  in  India,  the  son  of  my 
father's  younger  brother." 

"  I  vi^ill  tell  you  more  of  his  history,  Edith," 
rejoined  Lady  Mallory,  "  for  I  know  it.  —  But 
sit  down  here,  sweet  child,  beneath  this  old 
tree." 

"  Which  looks  like  blighted  affection,*'  said 
Edith,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  with  nothing  support- 
ing it  but  the  ivy  of  hope." 

"  Alas !  that  such  support  should  ever  be  cut 
away,"  replied  Lady  Mallory;  "  but  I  must  fulfil 
my  word,  Edith.  Your  father's  j^ounger  brother 
was  once  the  chief  favourite  of  my  uncle.  Sir 
William  Forrest,  who  was  his  uncle  also,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  evil  conduct  in  many  re- 
spects, he  continued  his  hold  rather  by  habit  than 
by  love,  till  he  approached  towards  manhood. 
Overbearing  insolence  of  every  kind  was  borne 
by  my  uncle,  beyond  the  ordinary  verge  of  hu- 
man patience.   But  at  length  his  nephew  ventur- 
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ed  to  Strike  him  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  passion  ; 
and  Sir  William  drove  him  from  his  presence, 
never  to  see  him  again.  The  youth  fell  into 
great  misery  and  distress,  and  made  his  situation 
known  to  his  uncle  with  deep  expressions  of  con- 
trition. But  Sir  William  was  now  as  firm  as  he 
had  formerly  been  forbearing ;  and  he  refused  to 
see  him,  to  hear  from  him,  or  to  receive  any  far- 
ther communication  from  him  whatever.  That 
his  nephew  might  not  starve,  he  said,  he  would 
procure  him  a  post  in  our  colonies,  would  fit 
him  out  for  his  journey,  and  provide  him  with 
such  a  sum,  when  he  arrived  at  his  destination, 
as  w^ould  once  more  give  him  a  respectable  sta- 
tion in  life.  All  this  he  did.  The  young  man 
went  to  India ;  but  the  taste  which  he  had  had 
of  adversity,  had  changed  the  spendthrift  into 
the  miser.  He  speculated  shrewdly ;  obtained 
wealth  ;  married,  with  somewhat  indecent  haste, 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  just  as  she  was 
about  to  return  to  England ;  and  shortly  after 
saw  her  die,  leaving  him  with  one  child.  His 
brother,  your  father,  had  given  him  offence,  by 
refusing   to  advocate  his  cause  with  his  uncle; 
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SO  that  there  was  little  communication  between 
them  ;  and  after  his  wife's  death,  John,  the  one 
in  India,  fell  into  acquaintance,  it  would  seem, 
with  a  woman  of  notorious  character,  who  be- 
came his  mistress.  He  had  some  sense  of  shame 
and  rectitude  left,  however ;  and  as  his  son  began 
to  grow  out  of  infancy  into  boyhood,  he  sent 
him  down  from  the  remote  district  in  which  he 
was,  to  the  town  of  Calcutta,  to  be  despatched  to 
England  for  his  education.  The  boy  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  my  cousin  Ferdinand, 
who  was  not  yet  married  to  your  mother  ;  but 
the  boy's  father  feeling  his  own  health  failing,  at 
the  time  he  sent  him  down  to  Calcutta,  made 
his  will,  leaving  him  every  thing  that  he  pos- 
sessed. But  in  case  of  the  boy's  death,  he  left  the 
whole  to  the  woman  who  lived  with  him.  The 
will  was  sent  over  at  once  to  your  father,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  necessary  papers  regarding  the 
property.  But  now  mark  me,  Edith  !  The  boy 
John  Forrest  died  in  the  city  of  Calcutta,  five 
days  before  the  ship  sailed ;  and  the  merchant 
under  whose  care  he  had  been  placed  to  await 
his  embarkation,  received,  almost  at  the   same 
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lime,  intelligence  of  his  father's  death.  This 
double  information  was  communicated  to  your 
father ;  and  by  the  same  ship  arrived  tlie  news 
that  the  merchant  himself  had  failed,  having  in 
his  hands  a  portion  of  the  boy's  fortune.      The 

rest,  however,  was  large " 

«'  But,  Lady  Mallory,"  exclaimed  Edith,  "  I 
must  have  misunderstood  you.  You  said  the 
boy  died  at  Calcutta,  and  the  father  too ;  whose 
son,  then,  was  my  cousin  John  Forrest?" 

Lady  Mallory  grasped  Edith's  hand  tight, 
and  gazed  full  in  her  face,  while  she  replied, 
"  Your  own  father's  ! " 

Edith  started  up  off  the  ground,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  with  Lady  Mallory,  and  pressed 
her  hands  upon  her  brow,  while  her  eyes  looked 
w  ild  and  confused.  Lady  Mallory  gently  drew 
her  down  by  her  side  again,  saying,  "  Be  calm, 
Edith  !  Be  calm,  dear  Edith  !  You  are  with 
one,  who  feels  for  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  3'ou  are 
with  one  who  will  be  a  sister  to  you." 

Edith  wept  profusely;  and  for  some  time 
Lady  Mallory  paused,  and  let  her  tears  have 
their  way.  At  length,  however,  Edith  recovered 
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in  some  degree  her  composure,  and  renewed 
the  conversation  herself. 

"  Speak  on,  dear  Lady  Mallory,"  she  said, 
"  speak  on.  I  am  convinced  all  you  say  is  per- 
fectly accurate,  perfectly  sure.  It  explahis  so 
much  that  I  could  never  explain.  It  shows  me 
the  cause  of  my  father's  extraordinary  fondness 
for  him ;  —  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  true :  but  yet, 
of  course,  there  is  much  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand." 

"  But  nothing  that  cannot  be  easily  explained, 
dear  Edith,"  replied  Lady  Mallory.  "  Your 
father,  Edith,  led  much  the  same  life  as  his 
brother,  with  this  difference —  that  never  having 
the  means,  which  at  one  time  my  uncle  allowed 
the  younger  of  the  two,  he  was,  without  being 
so  great  a  spendthrift,  in  continual  difficulties. 
I  had  now^  become  the  favourite  of  mv  uncle, 
and  his  fortune  was  destined  to  me.  Your 
father,  Edith,  took  means,  on  which  I  will  not 
dwell,  to  supplant  me,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
that  my  uncle,  who  was  anxious  for  heirs  to  his 
name,  as  well  as  to  his  property,  left  him  the 
whole,  upon  the  condition  —  for  he  knew  his 
p  2 
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irregular  life  —  that  at  the  time  of  his,  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death,  your  father  should  be  married,  and 
have  a  legitimate  child.  All  these  transactions 
were  taking  place,  but  not  yet  certain,  at  the 
time  when,  as  I  mentioned,  the  threefold  intel- 
ligence reached  your  father,  that  his  brother 
and  his  nephew  were  dead,  and  that  the  mer- 
chant to  whose  care  the  latter  had  been  en- 
trusted, had  become  a  bankrupt,  and  fled. 
What  passed  in  your  father's  mind,  Edith,  I 
do  not  know;  but  the  property  his  brother 
had  left  was  considerable.  Even  as  the 
guardian  of  his  nephew,  he  would  have  received 
great  assistance  from  the  fortune  at  his  dis- 
posal; and,  by  the  will,  the  child  being  dead, 
the  whole  property  was  destined  to  go  to  a  low, 
bad  woman.  It  happened,  Edith,  that  your 
father  had  at  this  time  a  son  —  an  illegitimate 
son — by  an  unhappy  girl  of  low  birth,  whom  he 
had  seduced.  This  boy  was  about  the  age  of  his 
brother's  child,  a  few  months  older,  but  it  mat- 
tered not.  The  determination  of  your  father 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  an  instant.  The 
news  of  his  brother's  death  was  made  known 
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immediately,  and  the  will  proved ;  the  death  of 
the  son  was  carefully  concealed,  and  he  was 
said  to  be  on  his  return  home.  Your  father's 
son  was  sent  out  secretly  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  and  was  thence  brought  back  under 
the  charge  of  a  well-tutored  Hindoostanee  ser- 
vant ;  the  name  of  John  Forrest  was  given  him ; 
the  boy  was  recognised  by  every  one  as  the  son 
of  him  who  died  in  India,  and  succeeded  to 
the  rest  of  the  property,  which  was  still  con- 
siderable." 

Edith  had  remained  with  her  hands  covering 
her  eyes  while  Lady  Mallory  proceeded  ;  but 
at  length  she  looked  up,  and  said,  •  "  It  is 
strange,  very  strange,  dear  lady,  is  it  not  ?  that 
such  things  should  always  be  ultimately  dis- 
covered." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Lady  Mallory,  "  and  almost 
always  ultimately  punished.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  in  this,  Edith,  is,  that  the 
whole  facts  should  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
I  know  what  was  passing  in  your  mind ;  but 
that,  too,  is  easily  explained.  As  soon  as  your 
father  was  made  acquainted  with  my  uncle's  will 
p  3 
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in  his  favour,  lie  married,  in  order  to  secure  the 
property ; — I  fear  from  no  other  motive,  Edith — 
and  he  then  went  abroad,  taking  —  probably 
to  baffle  more  completely  any  inquiries  which 
might  be  made  from  India  —  a  feigned  name 
to  travel  under." 

"  Oh,  that  he  always  does,"  replied  Edith. 
"  He  says  it  is  more  convenient,  in  many  re- 
spects." 

"  I  see  not  why,"  replied  Lady  Mallory,  "  to 
one  whose  purposes  are  upright;  but,  however, 
in  this  instance  it  served  him  perhaps  well. 
After  some  years  the  woman  who  had  lived 
with  his  brother  came  to  England.  Something 
had  roused  her  suspicions,  it  would  seem.  She 
sought  for  your  father;  she  could  neither  find 
him,  nor  hear  of  him.  All  the  securities  in 
which  the  money  had  been  invested  were 
changed.  She  applied  to  lawyers ;  but  no  one 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her  cause, 
unless  she  obtained  papers  and  certificates 
proving  the  boy's  death.  She  had  been  ac- 
customed to  all  the  luxury  and  splendour  of 
vice;  but  she  was  poor,  and  in  difficulties;  and 
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she  engaged  herself  in  the  lowly  capacity  of  a 
maid  servant,  for  the  purpose  of  going  back  to 
India,  and  discovering  the  papers.     Ill  health, 
fresh  vices,   and    follies,    detained    her  abroad 
for  several  years;  and  when  she  returned,  it 
was  with  a  broken  constitution,  her  energies  all 
gone,  and  neither  power   nor  will  to  struggle 
with  the  difficulties  of  life.      She  had  the  means 
of  proving  her   claim  ;   but   she   found  that  it 
would  take  long  years  to  establish  it.      She  was 
suffering  from  abject  poverty  and  wearing  sick- 
ness ;  and  all  she  sought  for,  was  to  obtain  from 
your  father  some  small  annuity,  which  would 
enable  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  peace 
and  tranquillity  ;  but  your  father  was  not  to  be 
found.     The  period  of  which  I  speak  is  about 
seven  or  eight  years  since,  and  you  were  all  at 
that  time  abroad.     My  uncle  Sir  William  had 
been  some  years  dead.     I  myself  was  the  wife 
of  Lord  Mallory ;  but  still  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  family  that  the  woman  could  trace.     She 
came  to  me,  then,  Edith,  and  I  saw  her  alone. 
She  then  told  me  her  whole  history.     She  pro- 
fessed deep  repentance   for   the  evil    she    had 
p  4 
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done ;  and  she  told  me  that  her  object  in  seeking 
for  m}^  cousin,  was  solely  to  obtain  from  him 
such  an  annuity,  out  of  the  fortune  that  by  right 
was  hers,  as  to  remove  the  ills  of  poverty  from  the 
few  remaining  years  or  months  of  her  life.  On 
these  conditions  she  said  she  would  give  up  all 
the  papers  which  proved,  she  averred,  —  and  it 
was  but  too  true, — that  forgery  as  well  as  fraud 
had  been  committed.  I  told  her,  and  I  told 
her  true,  that  I  had  no  communication  with 
my  cousin  whatever;  that  we  had  been  as 
strangers  for  many  years ;  and  that  I  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  abode,  or  of  his 
concerns,  though  I  believed  that  he  was  out  of 
England.  The  woman  wept  when  I  told  her, 
and  some  parts  of  her  story  had  moved  my 
compassion.  I  bade  her  sit  down  while  I  went 
and  consulted  with  Lord  Mallory,  whose  views 
were  always  both  noble  and  generous.  I  found 
him  in  his  library,  told  him  the  tale,  showed 
him  the  papers,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he 
was  a  good  deal  moved.  '  Isabella,'  he  said,  at 
length,  *it  is  a  hard  thing,  my  child,' — so  he 
always   called  me,  —  'it  is  a  hard  thing  that 
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you  should  be  called  upon  to  support  the 
partner  of  one  cousin's  vices,  in  order  to  shield 
another  from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes. 
Nevertheless,  this  poor  creature  cannot  be  left 
to  starve.  She  professes  to  be  penitent,  and 
you  say,  beyond  doubt,  that  she  is  in  misery. 
God  has  given  us  means  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
such  things;  and  we  are  not  here  to  judge,  but 
to  aid  our  fellow-creatures.  This  is  one  point 
of  view,  Isabella.  There  is  another,  in  which 
we  are  affected  by  less  noble  motives.  The 
horrible  disgrace  of  seeing  your  cousin's  name 
exposed  in  a  public  trial  of  this  kind,  would 
cost  us  ten  times  as  much  in  pain,  as  if  we 
were  to  pay  this  woman  the  whole  amount  of 
which  she  has  been  defrauded.  She  shall  give 
the  papers  up  to  you,  Isabella,  who  will  never 
use  them  unworthily;  and  she  shall  have  such 
an  annuity  from  me  as  will  place  her  above  all 
want.'  This  was  his  reply,  Edith.  He  saw 
the  woman  ;  he  used  towards  her  no  narrow 
parsimony ;  but  gave  her  that  which  enabled 
her,  during  the  three  years  that  she  lived,  to 
enjoy  as  much   of  life  as  a  wearing  disease  of 
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the  body,  and  gnawing  remorse  of  the  heart, 
would  suffer  lier  to  obtain.  The  papers  remain 
with  me,  Edith ;  the  proofs  that  she  had  obtained 
of  every  step  in  the  affair,  were  wonderfully  ac- 
curate ;  and  when  we  return  to  the  house,  I  will 
lay  them  every  one  before  you,  so  as  to  remove 
from  your  mind  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  doubt 
that  John  Forrest  was  your  brother" 

Edith  sat  almost  motionless  beside  her  for 
several  minutes.  Her  head  was  turned  away, 
and  bent  forward  upon  her  bosom  ;  her  small, 
fair,  beautiful  hand  rested  on  the  grass  between 
Lady  Mallory  and  herself;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
slight  sob,  which  could  not  be  repressed,  that 
Lady  Mallory  perceived  that  she  was  weeping. 
Edith  evidently  struggled  much  with  her  feel- 
ings; and  gradually  she  recovered  so  far  as  to 
wipe  the  tears  away  from  her  eyes ;  but  they 
still  seemed  to  flow  afresh  ;  and  Lady  Mallory, 
laying  her  hand  upon  that  of  Edith,  said,  "  Had 
we  not  better  return  to  the  house,  dear  Edith  ? 
You  are  not  well,  and  I  know  cannot  be  happy." 

"  I  shall  be  better  presently,"  replied  Edith ; 
"  I  am  accustomed  to  control  myself,  even  when 
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my  heart  is  very  much  wrung.  Forgive  me ; 
and  remember  that  this  is  very,  very  severe." 

Lady  Mallory  said  all  that  was  kind,  and  all 
that  was  tender ;  and  after  a  time  Edith  herself 
rose  and  said,  "  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  back  ;  '* 
but  during  their  walk  back  to  the  house,  she 
remained  in  perfect  silence,  fearful,  it  seemed, 
of  saying  a  single  word,  lest  it  should  overthrow 
her  composure  again.  Neither  did  Lady  Mal- 
lory speak  much ;  for  at  that  moment  she  wished 
sincerely  to  afford  consolation,  and  yet  she  had 
none  to  give.  She  led  Edith  in,  however,  to 
her  own  dressing-room ;  and  while  the  poor  girl 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  gazed  on  it  with 
eyes  of  melancholy  thought,  which  saw  alone  the 
sad  objects  that  her  own  mind  presented.  Lady 
Mallory  opened  her  cabinet,  took  out  a  large 
packet  of  papers,  and  laid  them  down  before  her. 

"  Dear  Edith,"  she  said,  "  as  this  is  a  ter- 
rible subject,  on  which  I  should  never  like  to 
speak  with  you  again,  it  is  better  for  us  both 
that  you  should  have  the  whole  proofs  under 
your  eyes,  so  that  there  may  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  rest  upon  your  mind." 
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Edith  paused;  and  standing  up,  gazed,  though 
without  much  attention,  upon  the  papers  before 
her.  Her  eye  vaguely  caught  the  titles  of  some  : 
"Certificate  of  the  death  of  John  Forrest,  jun., 
aged  six  years  ; "  "  Deposition  of  William  Harley, 
late  merchant  of  Calcutta,  regarding  the  death, 
&c. ;  "  "  Deposition  and  affidavit  of  Saade  Ben- 
galee, woman  of  colour,  regarding  the  voyage  of 
the  boy  now  called  John  Forrest,  from  England 
to  St.  Helena,  and  back,  &c." 

There  were  a  great  number  of  other  papers, 
but  Edith  could  not  fix  her  attention  upon 
any;  and  waving  her  hand  over  them  with 
a  feeling  of  sickening  grief,  shame,  and 
despondency,  she  said,  "  I  doubt  it  not.  Lady 
Mallory  ;  I  believe  it  all :  I  see  —  I  know  that 
it  is  true.  But  I  must  now  go  to  my  own 
room.  I  am  not  fit  to  talk  of  this  any  more.  I 
must  gain  composure ;  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  my  sad  fate.  But  this  is  all  indeed 
very  terrible  ;"  and  quitting  Lady  Mallory,  with 
slow  and  wavering  steps,  she  found  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

Edith  now  knelt  down  and  prayed.     She  had 
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heard  the  resources  and  the  comforts  of  reh'gion 
scoffed  at  by  her  father,  and  by  him  whom  she 
now  found  to  have  been  her  brother ;  but  that 
had  made  no  change  in  her  own  feelings  or  her 
own  thoughts.  She  felt  that  there  was  one  state 
of  dependence  which  was  ennobling  to  the  whole 
mind  of  man  ;  she  felt  that  there  was  one  fear, 
of  which  the  bravest  might  be  proud ;  she  felt 
that  there  was  a  trust  above  all  earthly  confi- 
dence ;  and  to  God,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
afflictions,  she  addressed  her  prayers  ;  — -  to  God 
she  looked  for  direction  and  support :  nor  had 
she  ever  failed  to  find  them.  But  this  was  the 
darkest  and  the  bitterest  pang  of  all ;  and  though 
she  prayed  long  and  fervently,  she  still  wept ; 
and  it  w^as  not  till  the  sources  of  her  tears 
seemed  to  be  dried  up,  that  she  raised  her  eyes 
with  a  feeling  that  her  heart,  and  all  around  it, 
was  arid,  barren,  and  deserted  by  the  bright 
hopes  that  once  had  thronged  about  her  way. 

It  was  awful  enough  to  feel, —  though  there  was 
no  bond  of  love  betv/een  the  author  of  her  being 
and  herself,  though  every  day  and  every  hour 
his  conduct  and  his  words  gave  her  pain  and 
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grief  for  him,  as  well  as  for  herself, —  it  was 
awful  enough  to  feel,  that  the  sum  of  his  evil  acts 
had  been  closed  by  a  crime  disgraceful,  pitiful, 
and  dangerous.  There  was  a  mingling  of  indig- 
nation with  her  shame,  and  with  her  sorrow,  as 
she  thought  of  it,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  re- 
press, by  thinking  that  he  was  still  her  father. 
All  this  was  terrible  enough ;  and  the  struggle 
in  her  own  mind,  to  exclude  every  thought  but 
those  that  were  dutiful,  was  painful  and  agonis- 
ing in  the  extreme :  but  there  was  a  struggle 
still  more  painful  —  still  more  agonising  —  still 
more  terrible, — the  struggle  between  a  sense  of 
natural  ties,  and  her  deep,  strong,  overpowering 
affection  for  Ralph  Strafford. 

At  one  time  love  seemed  likely  to  conquer 
still.  It  appeared  that  the  arguments  which  she 
applied  when  she  thought  John  Forrest  but  her 
cousin,  only  required  scope  and  extension.  If 
Strafford  were  justified  in  the  one  act, —  so  said 
affection, —  he  was  equally  justified  in  the  other : 
he  was  equally  noble  ;  he  was  equally  good  ;  he 
was  equally  amiable  ;  he  was  deserving  of  all  her 
love ;  he  was  undeserving  of  any  pain  that  she 
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could  inflict  upon  him.  But  then  she  suddenly 
thought  of  placing  her  hand,  at  the  altar,  in  the 
hand  of  him  stained  with  the  blood  of  her 
brother :  she  fancied  she  beheld  the  stern  eyes 
of  her  father  looking  at  her,  and  his  lips  pro- 
nouncing a  curse  upon  her  union  with  the 
slayer  of  his  son.  She  asked  herself,  could  she 
ever  rest  in  peace  by  the  side  of  him,  whom  she 
might  love  dearly  and  well,  but  who  had  spilt 
the  same  blood  that  filled  her  own  veins :  blood 
that  seemed  to  cry  out  to  her  from  the  very 
earth,  "  Forbear  !   Forbear  !" 

Dark  thoughts,  wild  and  horrible  visions,  — 
all  that  was  awful,  and  gloomy,  and  horrible,  — 
took  possession  of  her  mind.  One  terrible  idea 
succeeded  another,  till  she  felt  as  if  reason  were 
tottering  on  his  throne.  She  grew  giddy ;  she 
felt  that  she  was  becoming  ill ;  and  with  a  wa* 
vering  step  she  reached  the  bell,  rang  it,  and 
fell  fainting  on  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Mallory  had  remained 
in  her  dressing-room,  and  sought  not  to  be 
disturbed,  for  she,  too,  had  many  things  to 
think  of.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  contend- 
ing emotions,  as  well  as  that  of  Edith ;  not, 
perhaps,  so  painful  and  so  terrible,  but  still 
agitating,  trying,  ajid  saddening. 

For  Edith  herself  she  was  deeply  grieved  :  she 
had  not  inflicted  upon  her  young  cousin  the  tor- 
ture which,  on  that  day,  the  poor  girl  had  been 
doomed  to  endure,  with  pleasure  or  even  wil- 
lingness. Lady  Mallory  was,  as  it  were,  but  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  master 
passion  of  her  own  heart.  She  knew  also  that 
every  word  which  she  had  told  Edith  was  perfectly 
true,  —  she  had  said  no  one  thing  that  she  was 
not  justified  in  saying.  The  proofs  were  in  her 
own  hands :  the  facts  she  had  long  known ;  and 
she  might  well   say  to  her  own  conscience  that 
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she  was  justified  in  telling — that  she  was 
called  upon  to  tell  a  fact,  which  might  prevent 
Edith  from  wedding  a  man  stained  with  the 
blood  of  her  brother.  It  thus  hardly  needed 
a  whisper  from  the  voice  of  love  to  make  Lady 
Mallory  believe  that  she  was  absolutely  bound 
to  speak  as  she  had  spoken. 

She  believed,  therefore,  that  she  was  not 
only  justified  in  acting  as  she  had  done,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  do  so;  she  believed 
fully,  and  yet  she  had  undertaken  the  task 
with  pain,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  it 
had  felt  grief  and  anxiety,  and  many  another 
bitter  pang,  when  she  saw  the  terrible  agony 
that  she  inflicted  upon  the  poor  girl  herself. 

In  spite  of  all  that  love  could  say  —  though 
she  could  neither  discover  how  nor  wherefore  — 
conscience  seemed  to  blame  her  :  conscience, 
against  all  reasonings,  seemed  to  reproach  her  for 
every  thought  even  that  was  turned  towards 
Ralph  Strafford,  while  she  was  wringing  the 
heart  of  the  young  and  innocent  being  that  loved 
him,  by  showing  her  that  they  could  never  be 
united.     The  gentleness,   the   tenderness,    the 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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affectionate  tone  of  Edith  Forrest,  too,  —  even 
while  her  words  proved  that  she  saw  deeply  into 
her  fair  companion's  heart  and  feelings,  —  had 
struck  and  touched  Lady  Mallory ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  had  made  her  inclined  to  love 
and  cherish  the  very  being  upon  whom  she  in- 
flicted anguish  and  despair. 

All  that  had  occurred,  indeed,  throughout 
their  w^hole  interview,  had  tended  to  increase 
such  sensations  towards  Edith;  and  when  the 
fair  girl  herself  had  asked  so  distinctly  whe- 
ther there  were  no  feelings  in  Lady  Mallory's 
heart  that  influenced  her  conduct  and  her 
opinions,  the  lady  had  scrutinised  her  own 
thoughts  with  keener  eyes  than  before,  and  yet 
had  convinced  herself  that  there  was  not  one 
purpose  injurious  to  Edith  in  her  breast. 

When  she  came  home,  indeed,  and  had  time 
to  pause,  colder  considerations,  more  interested 
feelings,  might  struggle  up  for  a  single  moment, 
and  she  felt  inclined  to  blame  herself  for  the 
burst  of  feeling  which  must  have  betrayed  fully 
to  Edith's  eyes  all  those  secrets  of  the  heart 
which  before  had  been  but  suspected. 
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"  But  yet,"  she  thought,  "  it  matters  not  I 
The  time  must  come  when  she  will  know  that 
such  are  my  feelings  towards  him.  'Why  should 
I  conceal  them  now?  At  all  eventsit  is  done, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  —  yes,  it  is  far  better  to 
deal  openly  with  her,  as  she  has  done  with  me  — 
to  let  her  know  that  I  am  her  rival.  There  is 
something  noble  and  high  in  her  heart  which, 
perhaps,  might  make  her  feel  glad  that  I  was 
happy  with  him,  if  she  felt  the  impossibility  of 
ever  being  united  to  him  herself." 

But  there  were  many  more  points  still 
pressing  for  consideration,  and  Lady  Mallory 
paused  and  pondered  thoughtfully  over  her 
own  and  Edith's  situation.  Up  to  the  moment 
at  which  she  had  told  Edith  the  real  situa- 
tion in  which  John  Forrest  stood  towards 
her,  she  had  thought  that  the  bare  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  would  be  sufficient  — 
would  be  conclusive,  and  that  any  farther  effort 
on  her  own  part,  any  farther  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Edith,  would  be  altogether  at  an  end. 
But  the  moment  she  had  made  that  communi- 
cation, she  began  to  doubt  again.  She  put  it 
Q  2 
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to  her  own  heart,  partly  as  a  question,  partly 
as  an  undoubted  fact  —  "  She  will  never  think 
of  wedding  him  after  this?  The  horror  of 
giving  her  hand  to  the  man  who  has  killed  her 
own  brother,  will  surely  keep  such  a  thing  from 
her  mind,  even  as  a  dream  of  the  imagination  ! " 

But  still  Lady  Mallory  doubted.  The  love 
of  Edith  for  Ralph  Strafford  was,  she  saw,  far 
greater,  deeper,  more  impassioned,  than  she  had 
at  first  believed.  She  could  not  shut  from  her 
eyes,  that  if  ever  woman  loved  truly,  intensely, 
and  from  the  heart,  it  was  Edith  Forrest.  She 
would  not  allow,  indeed,  to  herself,  that  Edith, 
or  that  any  young  inexperienced  girl,  could 
love  as  she  did  —  she,  whose  whole  feelings 
^nd  affections  had  been  stored  up  and  treasured 
during  youth  and  early  womanhood,  to  be  poured 
forth  at  once,  now  that  the  gates  of  the  heart 
had  been  thrown  open. 

*'  No  !  "  she  thought,  '^  no  !  She  cannot  love 
as  I  do;  but  yet  she  loves  passionately,  de- 
votedly." 

Lady  Mallory's  next  question  was,  whether 
she  herself,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
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or  could  renounce  the  man  that  she  loved; 
whether  she  would  or  could  refuse  to  fulfil  her 
previous  promises  to  him,  even  though  he  had 
killed  her  brother  under  much  more  aofcrravated 
circumstances.  Lady  Mallory  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  thought ;  and  if  her  heart 
did  not  answer  the  question,  it  was  not  that  her 
mind  was  not  itself  convinced.  At  all  events, 
her  feeling  of  confident  certainty  that  Edith 
would  decide  against  her  own  wishes,  was 
shaken  by  reflection  ;  and,  as  she  thought  that 
there  might  be  danger  if  the  fair  girl  and 
her  lover  met  often  and  in  freedom,  the  evil 
spirit  again  took  possession  of  Lady  Mallory's 
bosom  for  a  moment, —  the  evil  and  the  lowering 
spirit  which  prompted  her  to  deeds  inferior  to 
her  own  character. 

"  They  must  be  kept  apart,"  she  thought, 
''  as  much  as  possible,  and,  when  they  do  meet, 
must  be  strictly  watched,  to  let  me  know  their 
purposes,  and  provide  means  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  any  thing  that  is  rash,  or  foolish,  or 
dangerous.  Were  it  but  for  Edith's  own  sake," 
she  continued,  "  she  should  be  guided  to  her 
Q  3 
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own  good.  If  she  sees  him  often,  and  still  holds 
her  resolution  not  to  marry  him,  she  only  in- 
creases her  own  distress  and  his.  If  she  do 
marry  him,  she  weds  herself  to  misery  and 
regret  and  self-reproach ;  for  she  will  never,  and 
she  can  never,  forget  that  her  brother's  blood  is 
upon  his  hand.  When  any  of  the  temporary 
clouds  that  shade  domestic  life  come  over  them, 
she  will  remember  him  as  the  murderer  of  her 
brother ;  when  griefs,  or  cares,  or  anxieties  as- 
sail them,  a  father's  curse  will  ring  in  her  ears, 
and  blast  the  only  happiness  that  is  left." 

Oh!  specious  and  eloquent  self-love,  hard 
must  be  the  heart,  and  firm  the  mind,  that  re- 
sists your  all-persuasive  oratory !  Yes,  hard 
and  firm  as  the  diamond,  but  pure  and  brilliant 
as  the  diamond  also. 

Lady  Mallory  yielded  much,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  voice  of  selfishness  and  love;  and  while 
she  did  so,  she  believed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  she  was  consulting  Edith's  welfare,  think- 
ing of  Edith's  happiness. 

"  They  must  yet  have  one  more  meeting," 
she  thought,  after  pondering  for  some  time  fur- 
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ther,  "  They  must  yet  have  one  more  meeting, 
that  she  may  tell  him  her  resolution.  But  I 
must  ascertain  that  resolution  well  in  the  first 
place." 

As  this  last  thought  crossed  her  mind,  some 
one  turned  the  handle  of  her  dressing-room 
door.  Lady  Mallory  had  locked  it,  in  the  wish 
to  be  alone ;  but  the  next  moment  the  handle 
was  again  turned,  and  the  door  shaken  sharply. 

'•  This  is  somewhat  unceremonious,"  thought 
Lady  Mallory  ;  but  rising,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  the  dark  girl,  that  we  have  already  mentioned 
more  than  once,  entered  the  room.  The  lady 
did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  to  see  her ;  but 
returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  "  Well,  Saadeh, 
have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Little,"  replied  the  girl,  advancing  grace- 
fully, and  kneeling  on  the  footstool  at  Lady 
Mallory's  feet.  "  Little,  beautiful  lady,  except  to 
tell  you  that  your  power  over  them  is  at  an  end." 

"  Nonsense  !"  replied  Lady  Mallory,  some- 
what sharply.  "  You  need  not  waste  your  pro- 
phecies on  me,  for  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect 
me  to  believe  them." 

Q  4 
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"  I  believe  them  all  myself,"  replied  the  girl, 
in  a  tone  of  serious  conviction. 

"  You  have  turned  silly,  my  poor  child,"  said 
Lady  Mallory ;  "or  else,  as  too  often  happens, 
in  taking  up  the  art  of  deceiving  others,  you 
have  learned  to  deceive  yourself." 

"  Have  I  deceived  you  ?  "  demanded  the  girl, 
rising  abruptly. 

"  No  !  "  answered  Lady  Mallory,  "  but  you 
must  remember  that  you  have  only  brought  me 
news  of  what  was  taking  place,  not  of  what  is 
to  take  place." 

"  If  I  give  you  news  of  either,"  replied  her 
companion,  "  that  news  is  true ;  and  now,  lady, 
look  not  away,  as  if  you  were  offended;  but 
listen,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  my  words  will 
prove  right.  I  tell  you  that  your  power  over 
them  is  at  end ;  that  you  have  this  day  accom- 
plished the  last  act  that  is  given  you  to  do 
towards  separating  two  beings  that  love  each 
other:  the  rest  shall  be  worked  out  by  other 
hands." 

"  By  yours,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Mallory, 
gazing  on  her  somewhat  sternly ;  "  but  beware 
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how  you  either  betray  or  deceive  me.  I  thought 
I  could  trust  you." 

"  And  so  you  can,  lady,  and  so  you  can," 
answered  the  girl.  "  I  love  you  dearly  and  well ; 
for,  in  the  range  of  the  past,  where  there  is 
many  a  dark  spot  to  be  recollected,  I  can  re- 
member many  an  act  of  kindness  at  your  hands. 
I  have  never  deceived  or  betrayed  you,  and 
never  will ;  but  I  must  tell  what  is  true,  and  do 
what  is  right  to  all." 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  from  the  first,"  de- 
manded Lady  Mallory,  "  that  all  I  do  is  for 
their  good  and  happiness  ?  Have  I  not  assured 
you  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  and  if  you  could  know 
all  that  passed  between  me  and  her  this  very 
morning,  you  would  know  that  it  is  so." 

"  And  yet  it  made  her  weep  !"  said  the  girl. 

"  May  there  not  be  salutary  tears?"  de- 
manded the  lady ;  "  may  there  not  be  necessary 
tears  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  answered  her  companion,  "  and  they 
may  be  bitter  ones  too.  But,  lady,  I  murmur 
not  at  your  commands  —  I  disobey  you  in 
nothing ;  I  only  tell  you  what  will  certainly  be, 
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let  j^ou  do  what  you  will.  Order  me,  and  I 
will  fulfil  my  promise  to  a  letter.  I  will  be  a 
spy  upon  their  actions ;  I  will  report  all  their 
words ;  I  will  tell  you  what  they  will  be  before- 
hand, if  you  like;  but  certainly,  and  most 
assuredly,  I  would  do  none  of  all  these  things, 
if  I  did  not  see  w  hat  you  do  not  see  —  if  I  did 
not  know  w  hat  will  be  the  end  of  it  all." 

Lady  Mallory  remained  silent  for  several 
minutes.  *'  I  really  do  not  know,'*  she  said  at 
length,  "  w^hether  you  have  really  become  be- 
wildered with  your  own  pretences,  or  whether 
you  wish  to  offend  me;  but  to  put  aside  all 
such  idle  nonsense,  tell  me  where  is  Captain 
Strafford  now  ?  '* 

''  Where  I  last  told  you  he  was,"  replied  the 
girl;  "  up  in  the  wood  which  joins  on  to  what 
is  called  the  Chase,  and  runs  along  for  two  or 
three  miles,  parted  between  you  and  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory, 
"  do  you  mean  that  he  remains  in  the  wood  all 
night,  without  comfort  or  shelter?" 

"  No,"  replied  her  dark  companion ;  "  there 
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is  a  house  near  at  hand,  where  he  obtains  shelter 
at  night." 

"  This  is  very  horrible  !  "  said  Lady  Mallory, 
still  thinking  of  Strafford's  situation.  "  There 
must  be  something  defective  in  our  law,  to  allow 
an  ignorant  man  like  the  coroner,  with  a 
number  of  men  more  ignorant  than  himself,  to 
drive  an  innocent  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  high  station,  from  society,  and  force  him 
either  to  enter  a  prison  for  months,  or  linger 
about  in  the  woods,  exposed  to  every  danger 
and  difBculty." 

"  There  is  a  defect  in  the  laws,  I  am  sure,** 
replied  the  girl ;  "  but  yet  all  the  witnesses  in 
favour  of  Captain  Strafford  were  away.  Lucy 
Williams,  you  know,  is  absent;  the  old  soldier, 
Meakes,  gone  too.'* 

"  How  was  it,  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  that  Meakes  did  not  appear  ?  ** 

^^  Are  you  not  aware  yourself,  lady  ?  *'  de- 
manded the  girl ;  "  are  you  not  aware,  that  on 
that  very  night  he  was  apprehended  under  a  war- 
rant from  your  own  lawyer,  for  poaching  on  your 
lands,  and  taking  deer  in  your  park  ?  *' 
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Lady  Mallory  started  up  in  surprise.  <'  Im- 
possible ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  it ;  I  have  never  been  informed." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  madam,"  replied  the 
girl,  "  it  is  but  too  true;  and  all  men  are  now 
supposing  that  Lady  Mallory  is  dealing  hardly 
with  Captain  Strafford,  when  her  lawyer  is  seen 
directing  the  coroner  and  the  coroner's  jury, 
with  whom  he  had  nothing  to  do,  to  find  an 
unjust  verdict  against  an  innocent  man ;  and 
when  the  chief  witness  in  his  favour  is  ap- 
prehended on  a  charge  that  is  more  than 
doubtful." 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory, 
putting  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  "  doubtless 
Strafford  thinks  so  too ;  doubtless  he  believes 
that  I  am  harsh,  unfeeling,  unkind.  Would  to 
God  that  I  could  see  him,  that  I  could  speak 
to  him." 

"  That  were  easily  done,"  replied  the  girl ; 
"  when  will  you  see  him,  when  ?  " 

The  rich  warm  blood  came  up  into  Lady 
Mallory's  cheek,  as  the  means  of  fulfilling  her 
wish  was  thus  presented  to  her ;  and  fearful  of 
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that  deep  blush  catching  the  eyes  of  her  com- 
panion, she  turned  to  the  window  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  asked  herself  whether  she  should 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  how- 
ever; and  after  struggling  to  calm  her  de- 
meanour, she  turned  and  said,  *'  I  should  much 
like  to  see  Captain  Strafford  certainly,  to  ex- 
plain this  business,  and  to  show  him  that  I  — 
as  heaven  forbid  I  should  —  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  these  acts  whatever.  If,  then,  towards 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  would  venture  into 
the  park,  somewhere  towards  the  lake,  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  few  minutes'  con- 
Tersation  with  him." 

"  To  night  ?  "  demanded  the  girl. 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Mallory,  agitated  again 
at  the  very  thought  of  meeting  him.  "  No,  no, 
not  to-night !  To-morrow,  just  towards  dusk.  I 
wish,  in  the  first  place,"  she  said,  in  a  more 
indifferent  tone,  "  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
send  over  for  this  man  Waters,  and  to  order  him 
to  stop  all  prosecution  of  Meakes  directly,  and 
have  him  set  at  liberty." 
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«  Oh,  he  is  at  liberty,  lady,"  replied  the  girl ; 
"  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  him 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  and  before  he  was 
half-way  to  Lallington,  he  was  as  free  as  I  am. 
But  of  course  he  dare  not  show  himself  till  he 
has  seen  how  the  trials  of  the  other  men  go, 
who  were  taken  with  him  ;  so  that  for  the  person 
you  think  of,  it  is  worse  than  if  Meakes  were  in 
prison." 

"  There  shall  no  trials  take  place  on  my  ac- 
count at  all,"  said  Lady  Mallory.  "  Waters  shall 
have  instant  orders  to  stop  the  prosecution ;  and 
did  I  not  believe  that  I  could  deal  with  him 
better  by  holding  over  his  head  the  fear  of  my 
displeasure,  I  would  discharge  him  from  my 
employment,  for  the  part  he  has  already 
taken." 

"  That  would  be  well  indeed,"  said  the  girl, 
with  an  expression  of  extraordinary  joy  in  her 
eyes  ;  "  that  would  be  well  indeed  :  but  it  can 
be  done  hereafter." 

"  It  can,"  answered  Lady  Mallory ;  "  but 
you  seem  to  rejoice  very  much.  Is  this  man  so 
much  hated  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 
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"  As  much,  lady,"  replied  the  gh'l,  "  as  the 
power  of  petty  tyranny,  exercised  by  a  bad  per- 
son, can  make  him.  I  have  heard  his  history  from 
many  people  hereabouts.  First,  was  he  a  small 
attorney's  clerk,  smooth-faced  and  oily,  humble 
and  cringing  to  the  dust,  licking  the  feet  of 
men  no  better  born  or  bred  than  himself,  and 
suffering  the  conscious  lowness  of  his  heart  to 
appear  in  the  abasement  of  his  demeanour. 
Then  was  he  a  lawyer,  the  reviver  of  small 
dissensions,  the  nurturer  of  quarrels,  of  feuds, 
and  of  disputes ;  the  flaw  in  every  man's  coat 
was  known  to  him,  and  the  follies  and  vices  of 
all  around  were  the  nourishers  of  his  purse. 
Civil  and  prompt,  as  a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  ready  to  give  men  whatever  dish  of  flattery 
might  please  their  palate,  and  lighten  their 
purses  in  return.  Then  he  became  the  agent 
of  the  great  Lord  Mallory,  and  then  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  —  at  once  the  promoter,  the  dis- 
cerner,  the  punisher  of  offences.  Through  the 
loose  laws,  many  a  poor  wretch,  who  owed  his 
bread  for  a  day  to  some  act  not  the  most  legal, 
had  crept,  before  the  time  of  Justice  Waters. 
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Since  that  time  the  cords  have  been  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  punish  even  the  innocent.  Old  titles 
are  looked  up ;  and  long  forgotten  dues  and  cus- 
toms are  recalled  :  to  be  suspected  is,  in  itself,  an 
offence  worthy  of  punishment  by  imprisonment 
till  trial.  The  merry  cobbler,  that  set  the  village 
in  a  roar  with  his  drunken  songs,  now  looks 
trembling  round  for  fear  of  the  constable  ;  the 
May-day  sports  are  at  an  end ;  the  cottager  in 
his  hut  gazes  at  his  children,  and  w^onders  if 
Justice  Waters  will  take  the  thatch  off  his  cot- 
tage;  and  the  labourer,  returning  home  at 
night,  dare  not  stray  ten  yards  from  the 
beaten  path,  lest  he  be  accused  of  taking 
game." 

Lady  Mallory  gazed  on  her  with  interest  as 
she  spoke ;  and  from  that  look  the  girl  seemed 
to  gain  courage,  and  to  proceed  the  more 
eagerly. 

"  Oh,  lady,"  she  said,  "  the  Great  of  this 
world  should  be  careful  how  they  play  the  game 
of  life;  for  if  they  suffer  others  to  hold  the 
cards,  without  w^atching  the  table  themselves, 
they  too  often  play  for  love,  and  win  hatred  by 
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deputy.  Smooth  and  fairly  goes  this  man  on. 
To  you  he  makes  his  report  as  seems  best  unto 
him :  small  faults  he  aggravates ;  ignorance, 
in  his  painting,  bears  the  rude  face  of  insolence ; 
avarice,  his  own  self-interests,  and  the  spirit  of 
encroachment,  he  represents  as  justice,  right, 
and  law.  He  talks  to  you  of  equity  and  fairness, 
of  charity,  and  compassion,  and  kindness;  but 
how  often  does  he  shut  from  your  ears  the  tale 
of  real  distress,  or  poison  it  with  words  of  false- 
hood and  suspicion  :  how  often  to  your  ears 
do  his  statements  make  wron<2:  look  right:  how 
often  is  the  expression  of  contrition  withheld  or 
perverted,  while  your  misused  bounty  is  by  him 
directed  to  those  who  can  flatter,  or  can  bribe, 
or  can  cringe  to  him  !  See  with  your  own  eyes, 
lady,  —  see  with  your  own  eyes ;  for  the  eyes 
of  another  are  always  false  ones.  But,"  she 
continued,  starting  up,  "  I  must  be  gone. 
They  will  meet  to-morrow,  lady ;  and  I 
shall  be  near  them;  but  I  will  convey  your 
message  to  hini,  and  doubt  not  that  he  will 
come." 

"  Say  not  a  word  till  after  they  have  met," 
VOL.  ir.  R 
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exclaimed  Lady  Mallory,  catching  her  arm. 
"  Remember,  not  a  word  on  any  account  ! " 

The  girl  bowed  her  head,  and  left  the  room ; 
and  Lady  Mallory  remained  musing  over  what 
had  passed.  She  had  not  been  long  alone  when 
her  maid  entered  the  dressing-room  to  tell  her 
that  Miss  Forrest  was  apparently  very  ill. 

<'  She  will  not  let  us  send  for  her  mother, 
my  lady,"  added  tlie  maid,  "saying  she  will  be 
well  presently;  so  I  thought  it  better  to  tell 

you." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  Lady  Mallory  re- 
plied ;  and  following  the  servant  into  Edith's 
room,  she  found  her  just  recovering  from  a 
second  fainting  fit.  Lady  Mallory's  heart — and, 
with  all  the  failings  which  we  have  depicted,  it 
was  a  kind  one  —  was  grieved  at  the  sight  of 
what  her  own  words  had  produced ;  and  though 
she  still  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  done  right 
in  telling  Edith  the  truth,  yet  the  gentle  and 
affectionate,  though  languid  smile  with  which 
the  unhappy  girl  received  her,  made  her  feel 
self-reproaches  which  she  could  not  account  for. 

"  Thank   you,    dear    Lady   Mallory,   thank 
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you,"  said  Edith,  "  I  shall  be  better  soon.  I 
am  not  accustomed  thus  to  give  way ;  but  if 
you  will  sit  with  me  for  ten  minutes,  and  let 
these  good  creatures  go,  I  shall  be  well  ere  long 
I  am  sure." 

Lady  Mallory  told  the  maids  to  leave  them, 
but  to  remain  in  the  ante-room ;  and  sitting  by 
Edith,  holding  her  fair  hand  in  hers,  she  re- 
mained in  silence,  with  her  eyes  bent  down,  a^ 
if  full  of  many  thoughts  which  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  speak. 

Edith  was  also  silent ;  but  she  at  length  raised 
her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Lady  Mallory,  my  deter- 
mination is  taken " 

Lady  Mallory  started,  and  turned  her  eyes 
full  upon  her  ;  but  Edith  went  on  — 

"  My  determination  is  taken.  I  cannot,  I 
dare  not,  wed  one  whose  hand  is  stained  with 
my  brother's  blood.  I  must  see  him  once  more 
to  tell  him  so  ;  but  that  I  shall  be  firm,  now  my 
determination  is  taken,  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt.  My  only  wish,"  she  continued,  after 
pausing  for  a  moment  or  two, —  "  my  only  hope 
is  for  his  happiness.  With  me  life  is  over,  —  do 
R  2 
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not  look  alarmed.  I  mean  not  that  this  cor- 
poreal frame  will  wither  or  will  break;  but 
when  I  say  with  me  life  is  over,  I  speak  of 
feeling,  —  the  life  of  life.  I  have  felt  all  that  I 
can  feel ;  the  earth  of  my  heart  is  exhausted, 
and  will  never  bear  another  flower.  Still,  Lady 
Mallory,  —  still,  dear  Lady  Mallory,  I  may 
hope  on  his  account,  I  may  wish  on  his  account, 
I  may  long  for  his  happiness ;  and  perhaps 
hereafter,  in  witnessing  it,  like  the  poor  planets 
that  wander  round  the  sun,  though  cold  and 
dark  myself,  my  fate  may  gain  some  bright- 
ness from  the  light  of  his.  I  would  fain, 
fain  see  him  happy.  Lady  Mallory  ! "  and 
looking  up  earnestly  in  her  face,  she  gently 
pressed  the  hand  that  lay  in  hers,  while  she 
added  —  "  and  I  think  he  may  be  happy." 

Lady   Mallory  bent  down  and  kissed  her; 
and  Edith  felt  some  tears  upon  her  cheek. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ralph  Strafford  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful 
disposition.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  buoyant 
hope  in  it ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tranquil 
firmness  of  character ;  there  was  trust  in  his 
own  motives,  confidence  in  his  own  feelings,  the 
strength  of  rectitude,  and  faith  in  God.  Never- 
theless there  are  but  few  men,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  who  could  be  left  in  utter  solitude,  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  slain  a  fellow 
creature  but  a  few  hours  before ;  with  the 
prospect  of  a  trial  in  a  public  court  of  justice  ; 
with  the  knowledge  that  new  and  terrible 
obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  bright, 
dear,  and  long  cherished  hopes ;  with  fresh 
clouds  of  uncertainty,  in  short,  gathering  over 
the  wide  future,  and  the  past  rising  up  like  a 
dark  and  terrible  spectre,  without  giving  way  to 
thoughts  of  deep  gloom,  and  without  suffering 
the  heart  to  sink,  and  the  mind  to  lose  its  tone. 
R  3 
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Such  was  the  case,  at  all  events,  with  Ralph 
Strafford.  He  sat  there  in  the  solitary  farm- 
house totally  alone.  There  were  no  books  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  itself,  —  there  were  no 
materials  for  writing,  to  afford  him  occupation 
of  a  different  kind.  He  looked  round,  and  asked 
himself  how  the  peasants  who  had  before 
tenanted  that  dwelling  could  pass  the  hours  of 
night.  He  called  up  the  image  of  a  country 
cottage,  the  loud  laugh,  the  gay  song,  the  coarse 
jest,  the  father's  sports  with  his  children,  the 
prattle  of  the  little  ones,  the  caresses  of  the 
wife  or  the  bride  ;  and,  like  all  other  men  in 
such  circumstances,  he  envied  the  fate  that  he 
did  not  fully  know. 

Sleep  too,  he  thought,  sleep,  the  peasant  had 
always  the  friendly  refuge  of  sleep  ;  but  that 
too  was  denied  to  him.  He  felt  that  —  though 
in  the  course  of  that  morning  he  had  taken 
healthy  exercise  enough,  and  though  during  the 
preceding  night  repose  had  scarcely  visited  his 
pillow  —  he  felt  that  he  could  not  cast  himself 
upon  the  bed,  and,  forgetting  all  cares  in  a  mo- 
ment, like  the  labour-rocked  peasant,  fill  up  the 
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hours  till  dawn  with  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber. 
All  that  he  had  to  do,  w^as  to  think,  and  that 
was  the  most  painful  occupation  that  could  be 
presented  to  him. 

He  thus  spent  more  than  one  lonely  hour  in 
walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room ;  but  the 
more  he  did  so,  the  more  dark  became  his 
thoughts,  the  more  gloomy.  Every  thing  took 
a  hue  more  sombre  than  reality.  He  fancied 
Edith  lost  to  him  for  ever;  he  looked  even  to 
his  trial  for  the  death  of  Forrest  with  anxiety. 
Such  a  thing  might  occur,  he  thought,  as 
jurors  without  common  sense,  a  judge  of  a  harsh 
and  perverse  character.  His  witnesses  might 
not  be  found,  or  might  be  suspected ;  a  condem- 
nation might  follow,  however  innocent  he  might 
be.  The  only  person  who  had  been  really  pre- 
sent at  the  catastrophe,  was  Forrest's  servant, 
and  he  had  already  given  a  false  and  perverted 
account  of  the  whole  affair.  Condemnation 
might  well  be  the  result,  he  thought ;  and  then 
rose  up  all  the  images  which  naturally  connected 
themselves  with  that  idea :  the  sentence,  the 
gloomy  scaffold,  the  disgraceful  end,  the  ever- 
R  4 
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lasting  partiug  with  Edith,  the  broken  heart  of 
his  uncle,  a  stained  and  disgraced  name  blotted 
out  from  amongst  his  kindred.  In  short,  every 
anticipation  which  never  would  have  crossed  his 
mind  except  under  the  deepest  depression  of 
spirits,  now  crowded  upon  him  with  all  the 
darkest  and  most  sombre  imagery  that  fancy 
could  suggest. 

As  he  thus  pondered,  he  suddenly  heard  a 
distant  shot  fired  ;  and  with  the  old  habits  of 
those  days  —  when  the  facilities  of  disposing  of 
stolen  game  did  not  hold  out  by  law  a  premium 
to  poaching — he  suddenly  started,  and  listened 
to  ascertain  whether  the  unusual  and  impudent 
sound  would  be  repeated.  All  was  silent,  how- 
ever ;  and  Straiford  remembered,  that  not  being 
within  the  limits  of  his  uncle's  park,  and,  in 
truth,  in  a  spot  where  such  occurrences  might  / 
very  well  pass  unheeded  every  night,  there  was 
no  great  cause  for  surprise  or  indignation. 

He  went  out,  however,  into  one  of  the  vacant 
rooms,  and  opened  the  window  to  gaze  forth  ; 
but  in  the  sight  that  was  presented  to  his  eyes, 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  poachers  and  their 
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doings,  and  found  his  mind  calmed  and  soothed 
by  the  beautiful  aspect  of  nature's  face.  The 
moon,  the  same  moon  the  effect  of  which  we 
have  described  elsewhere,  had  risen  high  over 
the  wood,  and  every  object  around  might  be 
seen  almost  as  clearly  as  in  the  daylight.  The 
large  oak  trees  ;  the  tangled  brushwood  below, 
and  the  wide  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  hills  — 
the  table  land  on  the  top  of  which  formed  the 
old  chase  —  with  their  sides  scattered  with 
occasional  woods  and  thickets,  and  sometimes 
broken  with  cliffy  banks,  were  all  seen  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  till  they  faded  away  into  the 
depths  of  the  intense  blue  sky  at  the  horizon. 

Strafford  paused  and  gazed ;  and,  as  every 
one  that  loves  must  do,  when  they  look  upon 
the  calm  sweet  face  of  the  Queen  of  night,  he 
thought  of  her  he  loved  ;  and  though  he  knew 
not  that,  at  that  very  moment,  she  also  was 
gazing  forth  upon  the  same  orb,  he  asked  him- 
self if  there  might  not  be  winged  messengers 
thronging  unseen  in  that  spirit-like  light,  and 
bearing  between  him  and  her,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  their  mutual  hearts. 
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After  he  had  thus  dreamed  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  went  forth,  resolved'  to  occupy  the  time  in 
some  way,  till  absolute  weariness  brought  sleep. 
The  solitude  of  the  woods,  softened  by  the 
moonlight,  was  far  preferable  to  the  gloomy  im- 
prisonment of  his  own  chamber  ;  and  he  walked 
slowly  along,  intending  to  keep  within  the 
grounds  of  his  uncle,  where  any  stray  game- 
keeper, whom  he  might  meet  with,  would  re- 
cognise and  let  him  pass  unquestioned. 

The  path  he  took  lay  above  the  stream, 
which  was  seen  pouring  on  beneath  its  high 
banks,  sometimes  catching  a  single  solitary 
beam,  where  some  obstruction  cast  the  impe- 
tuous waters  high  into  the  air  to  overleap  it ; 
sometimes  in  deep  and  rapid  current,  rushing 
on  dark  and  shadowy,  and  only  streaked  here 
and  there  by  a  wavy  line  of  light ;  sometimes 
where  the  bank  sloped  down,  or  the  trees  broke 
away,  pouring  on  like  a  gushing  tide  of  silver 
in  the  full  moonshine. 

At  length,  however,  he  came  to  a  spot  where 
a  small  old  stone  bridge,  with  grey  buttresses, 
crossed   the  river,   marking  the  precise  point 
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of  separation  between  the  lands  of  Stalbrooke 
and  Mallory  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  right, 
he  walked  on  where  a  little  embankment,  long 
since  disused  and  broken  down  in  many  parts, 
likewise  marked  out  the  limits,  which  had 
been  strictly  kept  in  former  years.  Proceed- 
ing thus,  he  intended  to  have  gone  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  chase;  but  as  he  was 
beginning  to  climb  the  higher  hills,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  crackling,  as  of  wood  burning  in 
not  a  very  dry  state,  and  fancied  also  that  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  human  voice. 

With  his  curiosity  excited,  he  turned  in  the 
direction  from  which  those  sounds  proceeded, 
imagining  that  he  might  find  the  gang  of 
gipsies  of  whom  Castle  Ball  had  made  honour^ 
able  mention.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
and  after  pursuing  the  little  path  through  the 
brushwood  which  led  towards  the  spot,  with  as 
noiseless  a  step  as  possible,  he  suddenly  came 
in  sight  of  a  scene  which  he  certainly  had  not 
expected.  It  seemed  to  him  not  a  little  pic- 
turesque, indeed,  but  it  was  probably  aided  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  burst  upon  him. 
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A  low  bank  of  yellow  sand,  somewhat  pro- 
cumbent at  the  top,  covered  in  many  parts  with 
thick  vegetation,  bi'ambles  and  broom  and  un- 
derwood of  various  kinds,  formed  a  little  amphi- 
theatre in  the  wood,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
about  a  dozen  yards  of  green  turf.  This  turf 
was  strewed  with  little  hillocks  like  molehills, 
but  all  covered  with  the  same  green  garment ; 
and  forth  from  the  side  of  the  sand-rock,  at 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  welled 
a  little  stream  of  very  pure  water,  nourishing 
the  turf  below,  and  wandering  away  to  join  the 
river. 

At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from 
this  little  source,  was  now  burning  brightly  a 
large  fire  of  wood,  with  the  flame  blazing  high, 
and  the  faint  bluish-white  smoke  curling  up 
amongst  the  brambles,  in  forms  as  graceful  as 
imagination  can  conceive.  Before  the  fire, 
superintending  the  revolutions  of  a  wooden 
spit,  constructed  with  great  ingenuity,  so  as  to 
turn  round  and  round  with  a  temperate  degree 
of  velocity,  was  a  boy  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant, 
with  large  nailed  shoes,  which  well  became  the 
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size  of  his  foot,  and  an  ankle  and  leg  somewhat 
unworthy  of  such  a  pedestal.  On  the  spit  be- 
fore him,  by  no  means  unskilfully  trussed,  was 
the  goodly  form  of  a  well-fed  hare  ;  and  while 
one  man  was  standing  by,  and  from  time  to  time 
giving  directions  to  the  youth  who  was  acting 
the  part  of  cook,  another  was  seen  sitting  calmly 
under  the  bank,  employed  in  making  gins  and 
springes,  and  many  another  curious  device,  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  ensnaring  the  unwary. 

These  two,  with  the  boy,  made  up  the  group ; 
and  with  one  of  them,  at  least,  Ralph  Strafford 
was  very  well  acquainted.  That  one,  as  the 
reader  has  doubtless  by  this  time  divined,  was 
the  person  occupied  in  the  springes,  and  was 
no  other  than  Timothy  Meakes,  Esq. 

Before  Strafford  was  well  in  sight,  Meakes 
had  laid  dowTi  the  neat-made  peg  of  wood,  with 
the  running  noose  of  wire  which  was  attached 
to  it,  and  had  taken  up  his  gun  muttering  to 
himself,  as  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  footstep, 
"  Which  had  I  better  give  him,  the  muzzle  or 
the  butt  end?" 

By  the  way  he  proceeded  to  handle  the  gun. 
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taking  it  by  the  barrel,  it  would  seem  that  his 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  stock,  as  the  part 
to  be  applied  to  the  skull  of  the  intruder.  But 
the  moment  the  light  of  the  fire  and  the  moon 
together  flashed  upon  the  countenance  of  Straf- 
ford, he  put  down  the  weapon  again,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  exclaiming,  "  May  I  be 
trapped  myself  if  it  isn't  Captain  Strafford! 
Why  I  heard,  captain,  the  last  news,  that  you 
had  taken  wing  yourself,  and  was  not  likely  to 
drop  till  you  reached  London." 

"  The  news  was  very  true,  Meakes,"  replied 
Strafford ;  '^  however,  finding  that  they  had 
sent  across  the  country  to  stop  me,  I  paused 
and  came  back.  But  what  are  you  about  here, 
Meakes  ?  I  thought  you  never  poached  upon 
my  uncle's  ground." 

"  Neither  do  I,  sir  ;  neither  do  I,"  replied 
Meakes  ;  "  I  would  not  hurt  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  or  rub  off  the  fur  of  a  beast,  on  your 
uncle's  ground ;  no,  not  to  say  that  I  had 
trapped  a  rhinoceros." 

*'  Which  you  are  certain  not  to  do  upon  his 
ground,'^  replied  Strafford  smiling ;   ''  but  here 
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are  sad  signs,  Meakes,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  hare  and  the  springes,  *'  sad  signs  of  a 
return  to  old  habits." 

"  Ay,  sir,  but  these  are  not  for  your  uncle's 
grounds,"  said  Meakes  ;  "  that  hare  's  my  own 
property,  taken  by  my  dog,  upon  m}^  own 
grounds,  three  da3^s  ago ;  the  pheasant  lying 
snug  under  the  bush  there,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
did  not  come  tumbling  down  into  my  arms. 
Heaven  bless  it,  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  tall 
trees,  as  lovingly  as  possible." 

"  To  induce  it  to  do  which,"  said  Straiford, 
"  you  of  course  made  it  a  present  of  a  few  grains 
of  lead." 

'•  It  may  be  so,  captain  ;  it  may  be  so,"  re- 
plied Meakes  ;  "  I  've  nothing  to  say  against 
it ;  but  it  was  n't  upon  your  uncle's  ground. 
He  who  never  grumbles,  or  treats  a  poor  man 
ill,  or  croaks  or  growls,  because  a  pheasant  or  a 
hare  may  disappear,  I  would  sooner  lose  t'other 
two  fingers  of  that  hand,  than  take  so  much  as 
a  titlark  out  of  his  copses.  However,  captain, 
you  know  a  man  must  eat ;  and,  as  Lady  Mallory 
chooses  to  let  Mr.  Waters  do  just  as  he  likes, 
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it  is  Mr.  Waters  that  loses  her  game  for 
her." 

"  Ah,  Meakes,"  replied  Strafford,  "  I  'm 
afraid  that  is  but  an  excuse,  my  good  friend. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  poaching  were  a  disease 
with  you,  a  peculiar  sort  of  madness." 

"  I  doubt  it  is,  captain,"  replied  the  old 
soldier ;  *'  I  doubt  it  is  just  as  you  say  :  often 
and  often  do  I  think  to  myself  that  I'll  never 
set  a  springe  again,  or  run  a  lurcher,  or  fire  a 
gun,  except  upon  my  own  ground  ;  but  then 
the  pretty  brown  creatures  they  do  look  so 
tempting,  captain.  People  talk  of  pretty 
women  !  Lord  bless  ye,  captain,  after  all's  done, 
there  's  nothing  like  a  fat  hen  partridge  ;  and 
then  as  to  shooting  them  on  one's  own  ground, 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  somehow  always  like 
to  shoot  them  better  upon  other  people's.  Yet 
after  all,  captain,  it  's  but  human  nature. 
Don't  we  see  it  in  a  small  child  no  bigger  than 
a  leveret  ?  It  does  n't  care  a  feather  for  any  of 
its  own  toys,  but  must  have  whatever  its  play- 
fellow 's  got,  if  it  be  not  half  as  good.  It 's  so 
when  we  grow  up  too  —  all  just  the  same  ;   we 
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all  long  for  what  don't  belong  to  us,  and  most 
of  us  try  to  get  at  it  too ;  for  sure  I  am,  that 
this  world  over,  I  'm  not  the  only  one  that 's 
mad  about  poaching  on  other  people's  grounds." 

Straiford  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  the  old  soldier  said  ;  and  as  he  did  not 
come  there  either  to  argue  with  or  to  reprove 
him,  he  answered,  "  It  may  be  so,  Meakes ; 
but  why  did  you  say  that  a  man  must  eat  ?  " 

**  Why  that  was  nonsense  too,  captain," 
said  Meakes;  *'for  certainly  I  could  as  well  get 
other  things  to  eat  from  my  own  hou'=:e  as  I 
could  that  hare,  or  those  bottles  of  brandy." 

"  But  tell  me  another  thing,  Meakes,"  said 
Strafford,  not  very  well  understanding  why 
Meakes  could  not  eat  his  provision  in  his  own 
house  as  well  as  have  them  brought  there  ; 
''  why  was  it,  Meakes,  that  you  did  not  appear 
at  the  coroner's  inquest  this  morning  ?  Your 
testimony  might  have  saved  me  from  all  the 
disagreeable  consequences  which  I  am  now 
suffering  from  the  verdict." 

"  Bless  your  life,  captain,"  cried  Meakes, 
"  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  inquest  till  it 
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was  over.  Long  as  my  ears  are,  —  and  they  are 
as  long  as  an  old  buck  hare's  in  the  month  of 
November,  —  I  never  heard  that  you  had  killed 
the  young  scoundrel  at  all  till  three  o'clock 
to-day." 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate  indeed,"  replied 
Strafford ;  "  for  in  the  face  of  your  evidence,  I 
don't  think  that  the  coroner  dared  to  have  mis- 
directed the  jury,  or  any  jury  in  the  county  to 
have  given  a  verdict  so  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  reason.  Of  course,  had  the  verdict 
been  different,  I  should  not  have  been  com- 
pelled to  conceal  myself  in  the  v^^ay  that  I  am 
now  obliged  to  do,  as  if  I  were  really  a 
culprit,  and  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  my 
country." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  sir,"  replied 
Meakes,  *'  and  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you, 
Captain  Strafford,  who  know  me  pretty  well 
too,  that  if  I  had  heard  any  thing  of  the  in- 
quest, I  would  have  come  forward  in  spite  of 
every  thing.  Why  an  old  soldier,  captain, 
with  a  true  friend — as  you  are  to  every  one 
about  you  —  why  an  old  soldier  with  a  true 
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friend,  is  like  a  hen  bird  with  her  young  poults, 
and  she  '11  fly  in  the  dogs'  faces  sooner  than  let 
them  be  hurt ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what,  captain, 
they  may  think  I  'm  snug  enough  out  of  the 
way ;  but  when  the  trial  comes  on,  hang  me  if  I 
don't  come  out  of  my  earth,  and  turn  upon 
them,  like  an  old  dog  fox  under  a  sand-bank. 
I  '11  die  varmint,  captain,  depend  upon  it ;  and 
I  don't  care  who  has  the  brush  :  but  they 
sha'n't  wag  a  finger  against  you,  if  my  evidence 
is  worth  any  thing." 

"  It  is  worth  every  thing,"  replied  Straf- 
ford ;  "  but  I  really  do  not  half  understand  you, 
Meakes.  Are  you  lurking  here  of  your  own 
good  will,  or  are  you  compelled  to  do  so  ?  " 

Meakes  laughed  aloud.  "  I  see  you  are 
quite  astray 5  captain,"  he  said,  *'  quite  wild 
about  it,  like  a  young  bird  separated  from  the 
covey.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  did  not 
know  any  thing  that  happened  to  me  after  we 
parted  last  night." 

Strafford  assured  him  that  he  did  not ;  and 
Meakes  replied,  *'  Come,  come,  then,  captain, 
sit  down  by  the  fire  with  us,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
s  2 
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the  whole  story.  The  hare  will  be  roasted  in 
ten  minutes  now,  and  we  '11  have  some  brandy 
and  water,  and  that  '11  keep  your  spirits  up.  I 
know  how  it  is,  I  know  you  young  gentlemen 
don't  like  killing  a  fellow,  bad  as  he  may  be. 
Lord  o'  mercy,  I  have  killed  many  a  one,  one  way 
or  t'other,  and  never  thought  any  thing  about  it. 
But  I  was  going  to  tell  you — but  sit  down  here, 
sir,  upon  this  hillock,  and  take  a  glass  before 
we  begin.  You  may  take  it  strongish,  consider- 
ing the  night  air  and  all  that.  Bivouacking  here 
isn't  like  sleeping  out  in  some  places  where 
I've  been,  where  it  is  all  as  dry  and  as  brown  as 
a  fox's  back." 

Thus  saying,  he  produced  from  under  one  of 
the  bushes  a  large  flag  basket,  containing 
sundry  articles  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  from  contents  of  this  he  contrived  to  manu- 
facture a  large  goblet  of  brandy  and  water, 
which  he  handed  to  Strafford,  insisting  upon 
his  drinking  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 

*'  Well,  now,  captain,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
seen  one-half  of  the  quantity  despatched,  "  well 
now,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  happened  after  you 
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left  me  in  the  road.  I  went  on  as  fast  as  ever  I 
could  ;  and  if  I  had  caught  the  fellow,  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  knocked  his  brains  out.  I 
had  not  gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  how- 
ever, when  out  jumped  two  fellows  upon  me, 
tripped  up  my  heels  in  a  minute,  and  down  I 
went ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  Jim  and 
the  other  man  who  were  with  me  making  a 
great  cackling  in  another  direction.  I  took 
the  matter  quietly  —  it  is  better  always  to  take 
things  quietly — l  always  think  when  I  see  a 
partridge  get  up  with  a  great  whirl ;  '  you  fool, 
you  had  done  better  to  lay  still  and  be  quiet.' 
So  I  said  to  the  men  who  had  hold  of  me, 
Who  are  you,  gentlemen,  and  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  *  Your  name  is  Timothy 
Meakes,'  said  one  of  them,  'and  you  are  ap- 
prehended for  poaching  at  divers  times,  and 
killing  a  fat  buck  in  the  chase  on  the  Fifth  of 
September  last.'  Gentlemen,  I  said,  quite 
civilly,  that's  a  lie.  However,  they  took  me 
along  up  to  the  corner  of  the  park,  and  there  I 
found  that  they  had  got  Jim  and  S toner,  and 
another  man,  that  they  had  taken  out  of  his 
s  3 
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bed.  Four  of  us,  and  eight  of  tliem  —  six  con- 
stables and  two  gamekeepers;  and  so  I  thought 
to  myself,  this  is  an  awkward  odds,  but  how- 
ever, I  think,  if  I  take  to  a  stratagem  I  can  do 
them  ;  and  when  they  began  marching  us  up 
towards  Lallington,  I  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  the  warrant,  and  found  it  was 
Master  Waters' ;  and  they  wanted  to  tie  me  ; 
but  I  said,  Come,  come,  mind  what  you're 
about ;  you  see  I  am  going  quite  quietly,  and 
you  know  very  well  I  can  pay  smart  money. 
So  then  they  let  me  alone.  Well,  after  a 
while,  when  I  had  walked  on  rather  before 
than  behind,  for  about  two  miles,  I  got  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  the  head  constable, 
who  was  beside  me,  thought  I  was  looking 
under  my  wing  for  some  money  to  give  him ; 
but  I  was  contriving  to  run  a  noose  upon  a 
cord  I  had  ;  and  when  I  had  done,  I  said  to 
him  in  a  whisper,  I  want  to  speak  a  word 
with  you ;  and  so  he  began  to  drop  a  little 
behind  with  me ;  but  the  other  man,  the  game- 
keeper, who  was  on  t'  other  side  of  me,  began 
to  drop  behind  too ;  so  the  constable,  who  was 
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a  fat  pussey  man,  whispered  me,  '  You  must 
talk  to  him  too;'  so  I  nodded  my  head,  and 
said  nothing  till  we  were  about  fifty  yards 
behind.  Only  I  kept  creeping  the  noose  out 
of  my  pocket,  like  a  ferret  out  of  a  stocking ; 
and  at  last  I  stopped,  and  I  said.  Now,  game- 
keeper, I  Ve  got  something  to  say  to  you  ;  and 
he  —  who  is  as  great  a  rascal  as  any  in  the 
country  baiting  Waters,  who  put  him  in  his 
place,  and  for  money  would  let  any  body  poach 
upon  his  own  soul  for  that  matter  = —  he  put 
down  his  head  to  hear,  and  the  constable  too; 
and  their  heads  being  close  together,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  fun  it  would  be  to 
catch  them  both  in  one  springe.  .  But  then  I 
thought  it  was  dangerous,  for  I  might  miss  my 
throw  in  trying  to  catch  too  much ;  so  when 
the  gamekeeper  put  down  his  head,  thinking 
I  was  going  to  offer  him  a  ten-pound  note,  I'll 
warrant,  I  threw  the  noose  over  his  neck, 
giving  him  a  sharp  tug,  which  sent  him  down 
upon  his  back  in  a  minute ;  and  just  at  the 
same  moment  I  planted  my  right  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  constable's  round  face,  beating 
s  4 
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his  little  ugly  nose  as  flat  as  a  toadstool.  He 
was  all  over  blood  in  a  minute,  and  thought 
himself  killed.  Away  I  ran ;  but,  I  take  it 
—  for  I  didn't  stay  to  see  —  that,  as  misfortune 
would  have  it,  the  noose  did  not  get  any 
further  than  the  gamekeeper's  mouth,  for  he 
was  up  and  after  me  like  a  greyhound.  Well, 
I  knew  the  country  well,  captain,  and  there 
was  your  uncle's  hazel  copse  close  by,  with  the 
large  ditch  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  bridge  and 
the  path  over.  The  moon  was  shining  bright, 
the  fellow  was  coming  at  the  full  gallop,  and 
though  I  knew  I  could  distance  him,  I  was 
afraid  that  he  might  get  help,  so  I  resolved  to 
leave  him  in  the  copse.  I  ran  for  the  side  of 
it  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  took  the  fence  at  a 
leap,  got  down  upon  my  hands  and  knees  in 
the  ditch,  and  ran  along  like  a  weasel  till  I  got 
under  the  arch.  Then,  peeping  out,  I  could 
see  him  just  scrambling  over  the  fence  at  the 
place  where  I  had  gone  in  ;  then  taking  a 
large  stone  I  threw  it  on  as  far  as  ever  I  could 
into  the  copse,  to  make  him  think  by  the  rustle 
that  I  was  there  yet ;   and  then  slinking  away 
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down  the  ditch,  I  got  under  the  shadow  of  the 
bank,  and  there  took  to  my  legs  again,  and  ran 
till  I  reached  the  chase.  As  for  the  keeper,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  looking  for  me  there 
yet ;  and  there  was  a  terrible  to  do  amongst 
those  who  were  left  behind.  S toner  here  got 
away  in  the  fray,  and  lurked  at  my  house  till 
a  black  girl  that  I  met  here  in  the  morning  — 
a  gipsy,  indeed,  she  seemed  to  be— -went  down 
to  my  house  for  me,  and  told  the  boy  quietly 
to  bring  me  up  my  gun  and  some  other  things. 
She  it  was  that  told  me  the  end  of  that  busi- 
ness last  night ;  and  all  I  wish  is,  that  I  had 
done  it  instead  of  you,  captain  ;  or  what's 
more  reasonable,  I  wish  I  had  knocked  him 
down  when  he  was  with  me  in  the  morning." 

**  Then  you  were  acquainted  with  him 
before,  were  you  ?"  demanded  Stralford. 

**  Lord  bless  ye,  yes,  sir,"  replied  Meakes  ; 
**  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  out  taking 
a  trout,  I  saw  that  young  fellow  with  a  rod  and 
line,  and  as  he  knew  no  more  how  to  manage 
them,  than  a  curlew  how  to  eat  oysters,  I 
thought  it  was  but  charity  to   sliow  him,    and 
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we  chatted  a  great  deal ;  and  he  was  very  like  a 
man  I  knew  long  ago,  and  talked  like  him  — - 
a  great  rascal  he  was  ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
One's  heart  warms  to  a  face  we  knew  long  ago, 
let  it  be  that  of  a  rascal,  or  not.  The  man  I 
talk  of,  was  for  some  time  in  a  German  regi- 
ment serving  with  us,  only  he  was  an  officer, 
and  I  was  a  soldier  ;  and  he  had  his  cowardly 
days  too,  though  I  have  seen  him  fight  well 
once  or  twice,  when  he  knew  every  body  was 
looking  at  him.  However,  he  was  devilish  like 
this  young  fellow  ;  and  if  I  had  not  heard  that 
he  never  had  a  son,  I  should  have  taken  this 
for  a  child  of  his." 

**  Pray  what  was  his  name,  Meakes,"  de- 
manded Strafford.  "  You  know  this  young 
man's  name  was  Forrest." 

'*  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Meakes  ;  «^  but 
the  fellow  I  speak  of,  called  himself  Mason  ; 
though  that  might  be  a  travelling  name  too,  you 
know.  He  did  not  stay  long  with  the  German 
regiment,  but  went  to  England  and  married ; 
and  I  saw  him  afterwards  with  his  wife,  when  we 
had  retreated  upon  the  Mein.     I  showed  him 
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how  to  catch  a  roe  there  too,  and  I  believe  that 
he  was  devilish  glad  to  get  it,  for  he  was  as 
poor  as  a  miser's  cat,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
His  wife  was  near  her  time  too,  poor  thing,  and 
treated  like  a  dog,  I  believe.  But  we  heard, 
after  that,  he  had  come  in  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  that  perhaps  sweetened  him  up  a  bit." 

"  It  is  very  like  the  history  of  the  uncle," 
replied  Strafford.  "  The  unhappy  young  man 
himself  was  the  son  of  a  brother  who  died  in 
India,  a  Mr.  John  Forrest." 

*'  Now  I  have  it ! "  exclaimed  Meakes ;  "  now 
I  have  it,  captain.  My  mother  was  housekeeper 
to  old  Sir  William  Forrest,  before  she  married 
my  father,  who  was  a  miller,  you  know  —  Sir 
William  Foa-rest  was  Lady  Mallory's  uncle  — 
and  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  many  a 
time  of  John  Forrest,  and  Ferdinand  Forrest. — 
But  I  cannot  make  it  out,  either ;  for  when  I 
went  to  India,  I  asked  about  John  Forrest  and 
his  son ;  and  I  heard  that  they  had  both  been 
dead  many  years  ;  that  the  boy  had  died  going 
home — or  it  was  before,  now  I  recollect ;  and 
they  told  me  what  was  strange  enough,  that  the 
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father  and  son  died,  and  the  merchant,  with 
whom  the  boy  was  living,  was  made  a  bankrupt, 
all  in  three  days.  Quick  work,  and  no  luck  !  says 
I,  when  I  heard  it.  So  this  cannot  be  his  son, 
for  he  had  no  other." 

This  intelligence,  though  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  therewith,  puzzled  Ralph  Strafford 
not  a  little,  as  may  well  be  supposed  ;  and  he 
had  no  other  means  of  satisfying  his  own  mind, 
than  that  to  which  people  generally  have  re- 
course when  they  meet  with  any  facts,  either 
moral,  political,  or  religious,  that  they  do  not 
understand,  namely,  that  of  thinking  them 
untrue.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  doubted  the 
veracity  of  Meakes,  whose  frank  straightfor- 
wardness was  well  known  ;  but  he  conceived 
that  the  good  soldier,  whose  head  was  filled 
with  the  active  events  of  six  or  seven  and 
twenty  years  of  campaigning,  had  somewhat 
confounded  the  facts.  He  did  not  discuss  the 
question,  however,  but  rose  to  return  to  his  so- 
litary abode. 

"  Come,  come,  captain,"  cried  Meakes,  as 
soon    as  he  perceived  such  an  intention,    "  do 
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stay  and  take  a  bit  of  our  long  roast.  You  '11 
not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  share  of  an  old 
soldier's  rations.  Company  will  do  you  good 
too :  or  mayhap  you  are  going  back  to  the 
castle  again." 

**  No,"  replied  Strafford,  again  seating  him- 
self; "  I  will  not  go  back,  as  it  might  cause  in- 
convenience, and  perhaps  bring  on  some  inso- 
lent conduct  towards  my  uncle,  from  that  saucy 
upstart  Waters." 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  captain ! "  cried 
Meakes  ;  "  always  take  to  the  bush  when  any 
thing  is  the  matter.  I  always  take  to  the  bush, 
whether  it  be  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  the  con- 
stable that  is  after  me.  But  if  you  should  see 
your  uncle,  sir,  pray  do  ask  him  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  us.  As  for  the  poaching,  they 
can  prove  nothing  about  that ;  for  I  am  careful, 
captain,  careful.  Then  as  to  the  deer-stealing, 
that  is  false  altogether  ;  for,  on  my  honour,  I 
have  neither  eaten  nor  sold  a  bit  of  venison 
for  two  years  ;  and  Stoner  here  is  just  as  inno- 
cent as  I  am.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  you  know, 
that  we  did  not  stay  to  see  the  buck  killed,  as 
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soon  as  we  saw  what  the  other  fellows  were 
about ;  and  mayhap  I  did  say,  in  a  quiet 
way,  '  A  little  to  the  left,  Jim,'  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  going  to  bungle  the  business ;  but 
surely  if  the  deer  is  to  be  killed,  it  had  better  - 
be  done  natty.  But  as  to  having  any  share  in 
the  business,  or  having  set  it  afoot,  or  taken  a 
farthing  of  the  money,  or  a  bit  of  the  buck,  so 
much  as  a  hoof  to  make  knife  of,  it 's  all  false, 
upon  my  honour." 

Strafford  promised  to  represent  the  case  to 
his  uncle ;  and  in  the  meantime  took  upon 
himself  to  give  Meakes  leave  to  kill  a  certain 
portion  of  game  on  that  part  of  Sir  Andrew 
Stalbrooke's  property  where  he  then  was,  upon 
his  pledging  his  word — which  was  inviolable — 
to  trespass  no  further  upon  the  estates  of  Lady 
Mallory.  He  then  remained  to  partake  of  the 
poacher's  supper  ;  but  though  he  had,  it  is  true, 
found  some  relief  in  the  conversation  of  the  old 
soldier,  there  was  the  restlessness  of  strong 
anxiety  upon  him ;  and  he  soon  after  rose,  and 
pursued  his  way  homeward. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Lady  Mallory  left  Edith  Forrest  with  her 
heart  full  of  painful  emotions.  She  had  never 
before  learned  how  painful  it  may  be  to  accom- 
plish that  which  we  have  eagerly  thirsted  for. 
The  words  that  Edith  had  spoken,  had  given  her 
the  fullest,  the  most  perfect  assurance,  that  the 
rival  whom  she  had  had  every  cause  to  suppose 
would  blight  her  hopes,  and  disappoint  her  love, 
was  removed  from  her.  path  for  ever.  The 
better  feelings  of  her  heart,  the  nobler,  the 
more  generous,  —  freed  from  all  selfish  rivalry 
—  had  now  room  to  act  at  large ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  call 
them  forth,  than  the  conduct  of  the  poor  girl 
herself,  in  whose  disappointment  lay  her  success. 
Lady  Mallory  wept  with  Edith  —  nay,  she 
wept  for  Edith.  She  felt  that  she  loved  her 
deeply ;  she  felt  that  never  had  human  being  in 
so  short  a  time  twined  herself  round  her  heart 
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as  Edith  Forrest  had  done.  She  wondered  not 
that  Strafford  loved  her  ;  and  to  cahn  her  grief, 
to  render  her  happy,  to  shed  consolation  and 
balm  upon  her  future  days,  she  would  wilHngly 
have  given  up  rank,  and  fortune,  and  station, 
and  all  in  short  —  but  love.  There  was  still  the 
one  thing  reserved,  and  that  she  felt  she  could 
not  resign  ;  but  she  comforted  herself  with  the 
thought,  that  in  this  respect  her  own  will  had  no 
efficiency,  that  she  could  not  alter  the  fatal 
past,  that  she  could  not  bring  the  dead  to  life 
again,  nor  make  John  Forrest  ought  but  Edith's 
brother. 

As  she  paused  and  pondered  over  these  things, 
in  that  sweet  dim  shady  room  where  we  first 
saw  her,  the  words  which  her  dark  companion 
of  the  morning  had  spoken  to  her,  came  back 
upon  her  mind,  and  she  remembered  her 
promise  of  immediately  stopping  the  prosecu- 
tion against  Meakes.  A  servant  was  accord- 
ingly sent  over  on  horseback  to  the  town  of 
Lallington,  requiring  the  immediate  presence 
of  Mr.  Waters  at  Mallory  Hall ;  and  that  worthy 
magistrate  now  hastened  over  with  all  speed  to 
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receive  commands  which  he  thought,  no  doubt, 
would  prove  lucrative  and  beneficial  to  him  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  power  and  authority  over  others, 
with  which  he  compensated  for  the  servility  of 
many  years,  and  for  that  subserviency  which 
he  was  still  compelled  to  show  to  T^ady  Mal- 
lory  herself. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  strange  spec- 
tacle for  the  eyes  of  any  of  those  over  whom  he 
tyrannised  in  his  own  petty  sphere,  to  see  the 
man-of-law's  approach  to  Lady  Mallory,  when, 
at  the  end  of  about  three  hours,  he  was  ushered 
into  her  presence.  Low  and  humbly  did  he 
bow  near  the  door,  and  low  and  humbly  did  he 
bow  again  near  the  table  ;  and  when  Lady  Mal- 
lory, pointing  her  graceful  hand  towards  a  chair, 
directed  him  with  the  air  of  a  queen  to  be 
seated,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Waters  could  scarcely 
bring  his  nether  man  to  press  damask  in  her 
presence. 

"  Mr.  Waters,"  said  Lady  Mallory,  in  a 
short  and  somewhat  sharp  tone,  "  I  have  sent 
for  you  because  I  am  very  angry  with  you." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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"  With  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Waters,  open- 
ing all  his  eyes.  "  In  what  respect,  my  lady  ? 
I,  who  am  devoted  from  morning  till  night  to 
your  service,  and  who  absolutely  think  of 
nothing  else  but  what  may  be  done  in  your 
ladyship's  affairs." 

Lady  Mallory  smiled,  but  it  was  not  with 
pleasure.  "  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  Mr.  Waters, 
with  what  I  am  angry,"  replied  Lady  MalloTy. 
"  I  think,  upon  an  occasion  some  nine  months 
ago,  when  I  discovered  that  you  had  directed 
the  poor  people  who  were  accustomed  to  gather 
dry  wood  to  be  taken  up  for  trespassing,  upon 
the  pretence  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
commit  poaching  —  I  think  I  ordered  you  never 
to  make  use  of  my  name  again  without  my 
consent,  or  to  do  any  such  act,  without  in  the 
first  place  receiving  my  approbation." 

"  Yes;  but,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Waters. 

**  Hear  me  out,  sir ;  hear  me  out,"  said  Lady 
Mallory ;  "  for  I  am  now  speaking  seriously. 
You  should  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware, 
that  when  I  give  orders  I  expect  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  as  it  is  in  my  own  choice  whom  I  shall 
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employ,  and  whom  I  shall  not,  I  do  not  emploj 
people  who  fail  to  obey  my  directions." 

Mr.  Waters,  now  more  alarmed  than  eveE, 
fidgetted  awfully  on  his  chair,  and  seemed  every 
minute  as  if  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  re- 
plying. But  Lady  Mallory  went  on  in  tlae 
same  stern  tone,  with  her  beautiful  brow  some- 
what bent,  and  her  lip  curled,  saying,  "  Now, 
to  my  surprise  and  astonishment,  I  hear  th&t 
you  have  had  four  men  apprehended  for  deer- 
stealing  and  poaching,  with  regard  to  two  of 
whom  the  fact  is  very  doubtful,  while  witk 
regard  to  the  other  two,  I  had  no  informatioii 
whatsoever." 

*'  But,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watei^ 
"  you  remember  I  laid  the  papers  before  you 
some  weeks  ago." 

*'  I  do,  perfectly,"  replied  Lady  Mallory; 
*'  and  that  I  purposely  abstained  from  giving 
any  directions  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  the 
matter  might  drop.  You  are  the  more  inex- 
cusable for  having  done  this  thing,  especially  as 
the  offence  is  now  old,  and  the  men  might 
T  2 
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have  been  apprehended  a  month  ago,   if  I  had 
thought  fit  to  prosecute  them." 

"  But  if  your  ladyship  will  but  listen  for  a 
moment,"  replied  Mr.  Waters,  "  I  can  explain 
the  whole  thing  to  you  in  a  moment.  The 
men  are  all  notorious  poachers  ;  the  whole 
country  round  is  complaining  of  them  ;  there 
never  was  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  them ;  and  I  thought  every  day  to 
speak  to  your  ladyship  about  it,  but  only  you 
were  not  well.  This  man,  Meakes,  I  can  assure 
you,  is  quite  a  pest  to  the  whole  country ;  and 
really,  my  lady,  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  one's 
neighbours,  not  to  punish  such  a  man  when  it  is 
possible.  But  besides,  my  lady,  only  just  hear 
me ;  what  was  I  to  do,  when  poor  young  Mr. 
Forrest  —  a  very  clever  young  man,  he  was 
indeed — he  held  a  brief  for  us  at  the  last 
assizes,  in  the  case  of  Tomkins  versus  Anderson, 
where  Serjeant  Persifflage  led ;  and  I  knew  him 
well  on  that  account ;  —  but,  as  I  was  saying, 
he  came  over  to  me,  and  began  talking  to  me 
about  this  Meakes ;  and  he  said  he  was  a 
notorious  poacher,  which  was  true  enough,  and 
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that  he  had  wanted  to  cheat  him  in  something 
they  had  had  to  do  together  ;  and  he  said  that 
he  wished  very  much  if  we  had  any  thing 
against  him,  that  I  would  just  have  him  taken 
up  for  a  day  or  two  to  punish  him  ?  and  he  had 
told  me  before,  you  know,  that  he  was  your 
ladyship's  cousin  ;  so  what  could  I  do,  you  know, 
my  lady?" 

Lady  Mallory  had  become  excessively  red, 
and  she  now  rose  up  and  walked  to  the  window; 
Mr.  Waters  rising  at  the  same  time  and  follow^- 
ing  her,  while  he  pursued  his  exculpation. 

"What  could  I  do,  my  lady?"  he  said: 
*'  when  I  told  him  —  that  is,  young  Mr.  Forrest 
—  that  we  had  a  charge  of  deer-stealing  against 
Meakes,  he  said  that  would  just  do,  and  that  he 
hoped  we  should  transport  the  old  rascal ;  and 
he  asked  me,  for  particular  reasons  of  his  own, 
he  said,  to  have  the  matter  proceeded  in  that 
very  evening,  which  we  did,  as  your  ladyship 
knows  ; — but  what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  What  could  you  do,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Mallory  indignantly — ^' what  could  you  do?" 
T  3 
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aad  then  returning  to  her  chair,  she  sat  down 
leaning  her  hand  upon  her  head,  and  maintain- 
ing silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  in  order 
to  obtain  command  over  herself,  which  she  had 
m  some  degree  lost. 

"  Mr.  Waters,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  calm 
gi-ave  tone,  *'  you  have  behaved  most  un- 
justifiably in  every  respect.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  disobeyed  my  orders,  you  have  made 
use  of  my  name  without  my  authority,  and 
you  have  by  your  own  account  aided  and 
abetted,  as  you  term  it  in  law,  a  notorious 
young  libertine  of  the  worst  character  — " 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Waters,  *'  he  told  me  he  was  your  ladyship's 
cousin ! " 

"  And  so  he  might  be,"  replied  Lady 
Mallory ;  ''but  how  should  that  prevent  him 
from  being  every  thing  that  is  base  and  dis- 
honourable?—  But  to  continue,  sir  :  I  say  you 
have  aided  and  abetted  this  base  young  man  in 
a  scheme  which  no  one  else  but  himself  would 
have  conceived  against  a  poor  girl,  Lucy 
Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  in 
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the  execution  of  which  scheme  he  came  by  his 
death." 

Waters  looked  down  abashed,  for  there  was 
something  so  clear  in  Lady  Mallory's  percep- 
tions, and  so  decided  in  her  tone,  that  he  did  not 
know  well  how  to  deal  with  her.  She  went  on, 
however,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Waters,*'  she  said,  "  these  are 
matters  which  would  very  well  justify  me  in 
directing  you  to  send  in  all  your  accounts  and 
papers  immediately,  in  order  to  be  discharged 
from  my  employment.  However,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  be  severe,  if  instant  atonement  is 
made  for  an  offence  ;  and  I  have  one  or  two 
things  to  order  you  to  do,  which,  being  done 
promptly  and  properly,  I  shall  look  over  this 
transaction." 

*'  I  am  sure,  my  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Waters, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  having  offended  you  ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  I  thought  to  please  you.  But  any 
thing  that  I  can  do  on  earth  to  satisfy  your 
ladyship,  shall  be  done  immediately ;  for  I 
declare  I  have  no  end  or  object  in  life,  but  to 
see  your  ladyship's  wishes  gratified." 
T  4? 
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A  look  of  contempt,  that  she  could  not 
restrain,  came  over  Lady  Mallory's  countenance  ; 
but  she  banished  it  instantly,  saying,  *'  Well, 
Mr.  Waters,  the  first  thing  that  I  demand  is, 
that  you  instantly  stop  this  prosecution,  and 
cause  these  men  to  be  discharged." 

*' But,  my  lady!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Waters, 
**  I  fear  that  is  impossible  now.'* 

"  You  will  find  it  possible,  sir,"  answered 
Lady  Mallory  dryly  ;  *'  ay,  and  prove  the  possi- 
bility of  it  before  nightfall  to-morrow,  which  is 
Saturday,  or  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  retain 
you  as  my  agent  and  attorney  after  Monday 
next." 

"  Well,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  after 
some  hesitation,  "  if  your  ladyship  insists  upon 
this  being  done,  of  course  I  must  find  means  to 
do  it.  I'm  sure  every  thing  ought  to  bow  to 
your  pleasure,  madam." 

"  The  next  thing  I  have  to  require  ;  and 
this  I  direct  you  to  do  as  my  lawyer,  is  to  use 
every  exertion  in  your  power  to  facilitate  the 
complete  establishment  of  Captain  Strafford's 
innocence,  and  to  do  away  the  reproach  which 
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my  dear  old  friend  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke 
may  well  cast  upon  me,  on  account  of  my 
agent  having  busied  himself  with  a  coroner's 
jury,  instigating  them  to  find  an  absurd  ver- 
dict against  my  friend  and  neighbour's  own 
nephew." 

Mr.  Waters  bit  his  lip,  and  said  nothing, 
and  Lady  Mallory  proceeded  :  "  You  will  re- 
member, Mr.  Waters,  there  is  an  eye  upon 
you,  which  will  take  good  note  of  all  these 
things.  And  now,  sir,  the  third  thing  v/hich 
I  have  to  direct  is,  that  upon  the  trial  of  Cap- 
tain Strafford,  —  a  trial  which  probably  would 
never  have  taken  place  but  for  your  good  aid 
and  assistance,  — you  shall  appear  as  a  witness, 
and  give  a  full  account  of  the  conversation 
which  you  just  detailed  to  me,  between  your- 
self and  Mr.  John  Forrest ;  which  conversation 
clearly  proves  Mr.  Forrest's  previous  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  poor  girl's  uncle  Meakes  out 
of  the  way,  while  he  perpetrated  his  base 
scheme  against  her.  I  shall  furnish  Captain 
Strafford's  lawyers  with  a  full  statement  of  what 
you  have  told   me  ;    so  you   will  be  prepared 
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accordingly.  And  now  good  morning,  sir.  — 
Stop,  stop,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  Mr. 
"Waters  rose  to  depart,  "  I  had  forgot  something. 
My  cousin,  Mr.  Forrest,  whom  you  saw  yester- 
day upon  this  affair,  wishes  to  speak  with  you 
again  about  the  funeral,  I  believe.  He  is 
sitting  up  in  his  dressing-room,  where  you  will 
find  him.  —  But  remember,"  she  added,  with  a 
significant  look,  "  I  receive  no  excuse  whatso- 
ever, if  the  directions  I  have  given  this  moment 
be  disobeyed,  even  in  the  least  point." 

Mr.  Waters  promised  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  obey  to  the  letter,  and  then  quitted 
the  room.  Shortly  after  he  had  left  her.  Lady 
Mallory  was  visited  by  Mrs,  Forrest,  with  whom 
she  remained  in  conversation  for  about  an  hour. 
What  passed  was  of  but  little  moment,  as  far 
as  it  affects  this  tale  ;  and  Mrs.  Forrest  herself, 
though  calm,  mild,  and  lady -like,  never  having 
possessed  a  very  strong  mind,  or  remarkable 
talents  of  any  kind,  her  conversation  is  not 
worth  reporting  from  its  own  merits.  Lady 
Mallory,  indeed,  indirectly  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  cheer  her,  and  to  brighten  the  future 
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prospects  for  her  ;  but  it  was  only  by  suggesting 
unperceived  sources  of  consolation,  while  she 
was  talking  of  other  things  —  of  the  beautiful 
embroidery  which  stood  untouched  beside  her, 
of  the  fine  paintings  that  hung  around,  and  of 
the  lovely  scene  which  the  stone  balcony  com- 
manded. 

While  they  were  standing  at  the  window 
looking  out,  about  an  hour  after  Mr.  Waters 
had  left  Lady  Mallory,  they  saw  that  personage 
ri-de  up  the  path  which  led  towards  Lallington, 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  a  servant  came  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Forrest  was  very  anxious  to 
speak  with  her  ladyship  for  a  few  moments. 
Lady  Mallory  instantly  followed  :  but  we  had 
better  precede  her  to  Mr.  Forrest's  chamber, 
and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Mr.  Waters  during  their  con- 
ference. 

The  first  subject  that  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  one  which  we  need  not  notice  farther,  was 
the  preparation  for  the  unhappy  young  man's 
funeral ;  but  this  subject  naturally  led  to  others, 
and  then  all  the  violent  passions  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
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nature  came  forth  in  the  most  terrible  shape. 
He  found  that  in  Waters  he  dealt  witli  an 
agent  to  whom  he  could  speak  plainly — that 
there  was  no  fear  of  surprise  or  reprobation,  or 
the  downcast  look,  or  the  averted  eye,  reproach- 
ing him  in  his  disclosure ;  and  he  not  only  told 
him,  but  told  him  in  plain  terms,  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  vengeance  but  the  death  of 
him  who  had  incurred  it. 

Mr.  Waters  listened,  and  smiled,  and  listened, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  have 
smiled  upon  you,  if,  as  a  satisfactory  client,  you 
had  proposed  parricide  to  him.  Mr.  Forrest, 
however,  suggested  no  such  horrible  act.  The 
words  justice,  the  course  of  law,  proper  punish- 
ment, &c.  &c.  &c.  have  in  all  ages  been  made 
to  cover  every  sort  of  iniquity  and  persecution  ; 
and  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
they  acted  as  cloaks  to  all  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  startling  in  the  views  either  of  Mr. 
Forrest  or  the  lawyer. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  difficulties,  sir," 
replied  the  most  worshipful  Mr.  Waters,  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Forrest  had  clearly  made  him  com- 
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prehend  what  he  wanted,  all  he  wanted,  and 
to  what  lengths  he  would  go  to  accomplish  it; 
—  "  there  are  two  or  three  difficulties  in  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  you  see  this  young 
man  himself,  this  Captain  Strafibrd,  being,  in 
the  first  place,  what  they  call  very  popular 
amongst  the  farmers  and  people  of  the  country, 
from  not  holding  his  head  so  high  as  a  gentle- 
man ought,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
get  a  jury  to  condemn  him,  if  they  had  any 
means  of  letting  him  off." 

*'  But,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Forrest  furiously 
— ''  but,  sir,  this  is  a  pure  denial  of  justice ;  and 
we  have  a  right,  sir  —  we  have  a  right  to  meet 
such  conduct  by  any  means  in  our  power. 
Juries  have  been  —  I  say,  sir,  juries  have 
been  ■ " 

"  I  know  they  have,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Waters,  coming  to  his  assistance,  "  arranged, 
you  mean — managed  a  little  —  prejudiced  peo- 
ple excluded,  and  impartial  people  put  in  —  by 
a  little  dexterous  manoeuvring  ;  and  as  you  say 
that  you  would  go  to  any  expense  for  the  sake 
of  having  justice  done,  I  dare  say  it  might  be 
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managed  here  ;  for  I  know  all  the  parties  who 
can  arrange  such  a  thing,  and  I  have  a  mort- 
gage on  the  estate  of  Mr.  ,  who  wants  a 

time  to  pay  the  interest.  But  still,  my  dear 
sir,  we  must  have  the  show  of  a  case  ;  we  must 
have  something  for  this  jury  to  work  upon,  or 
we  shall  get  into  a  scrape.  Now  here  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  young  gentleman's  servant. 
That  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  :  but  then  I 
very  much  doubt  the  fellow  would  contradict 
himself  in  five  minutes  under  the  mental  thumb- 
screw of  a  cross-examination.  Then  you  see, 
if  there  were  no  other  witnesses  brought  for- 
ward but  this  one,  the  matter  might  do  :  but 
there  comes  upon  the  back  of  that,  the  evidence 
of  the  girl  Lucy  Williams,  proving  that  the 
young  gentleman,  your  nephew,  was  engaged 
in  what  she  calls  a  violent  assault  upon  her,  in 
order  to  carry  her  off.  But  that  we  could  do 
away  with  too,  I  doubt  not ;  and  perhaps  by  it 
might  make  our  case  the  stronger,  asserting  and 
insinuating,  even  if  we  could  not  prove  it,  that 
she  is  covertly  the  mistress  of  Captain  Straf- 
ford ;  —  very  likely  she  is,  for  aught  I  know  — 
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but  at  all  events  Sergeant  Persifflage,  who  of 
course  would  conduct  the  case  for  the  crown, 
may  lay  the  whole  stress  of  his  argument,  from 
the  very  first,  upon  her  being  the  known  and 
notorious  mistress  of  Captain  Strafford,  and 
upon  the  quarrel  at  the  common  having  taken 
place  about  her  ;  and  then  he  may  lament  with 
generous  pity,  that  such  an  unworthy  cause  as 
herself  should  have  brought  one  happy,  talented, 
and  noble-minded  young  gentleman  to  the  grave, 
and  placed  another  in  the  awful  situation  in 
which  Captain  Straiford  stands  before  the  jury. 
Then,  when  the  business  of  Lucy's  being  carried 
off  comes  on,  he  may  curl  up  his  nose,  and  turn 
laughing  to  the  jury,  and  call  it  the  abduction  of 
the  village  schoolmaster's  daughter,  and  inquire 
whether,  if  the  unhappy  young  gentleman  had 
lived,  the  jury  would  have  felt  inclined  to  give 
a  verdict  against  him  for  forcibly  running  away 
with  an  heiress. — We  might  do  all  this,  if 
there  were  no  other  proof  than  Lucy's  oath : 
but  then  will  come  that  of  the  man  Meakes  and 
his  companion,  both  of  whom  can  prove  that  all 
Lucy's  story  is   true,   and  that   every  part  of 
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Captain  Strafford's  statement  is  true ;  for  he'll 
tell  the  truth,  depend  upon  it,  and  that  has 
always  a  great  effect  with  the  jury,  let  the 
prisoner  be  right  or  wrong.  This  Meakes,  and 
the  otlier,"  continued  Waters,  "  are  out  of  the 
way  at  present,  both  being  charged  with  an 
affair  of  deer-stealing,  and  we  could  keep  them 
out  of  the  way  very  well,  if  it  wer'n't  for  an 
unfortunate  crotchet  that  dear  beautiful  Lady 
Mallory  has  taken  into  her  head,  that  she  will 
force  me  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  the  four 
men.  I  must  do  as  she  orders,  you  know,  in 
her  own  business.  But  it 's  a  very  great  pity  ; 
for  if  she  were  a  little  less  obstinate,  we  should 
make  as  good  a  case  of  it  as  possible." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  Mr,  Forrest 
eagerly.  "  Is  such  your  real  opinion,  Mr. 
Waters?  Do  you  think  we  could  punish  him? 
If  so,  leave  it  to  me  :  I  will  deal  with  Lady 
Mallory  ;  I  know  the  way  to  deal  with  her.  It 
is  not  alone  that  she's  my  cousin.  But  I  know 
the  ruling  passion  ;  I  know  the  master  prin- 
ciple ;  and  I  will  manage  to  gain  her  consent  to 
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yonr  pursuing  these  men  with  all  the  rigour  of 
the  law." 

''Indeed!  indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Waters, 
rubbing  his  hands  joyfully;  **  indeed,  if  you 
know  how  to  manage  her,  it 's  more  than  I  do. 
The  old  lord  was  nothing  to  her.  If  you  will 
but  get  her  to  consent,  — before  to-morrow  night 
it  must  be,  remember, — but  if  you  but  get  her 
to  consent,  I'll  undertake  to  keep  Meakes  and 
the  fellow  that  was  with  him  out  of  the  way 
altogether,  if  I  don't  even  drive  them  out  of 
the  country." 

*' I'll  see  her  this  very  night!"  cried  Mr. 
Forrest ;   "  I'll  see  her  this  very  instant." 

But  Waters  rose  up  suddenly,  saying,  ^'  Pray 
let  me  get  out  of  the  way  first ;  I  've  had  quite 
enough  scolding  for  this  morning;  and  my  pre- 
sence would  but  spoil  all." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Forrest, 
"  you  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow  ; "  and  after 
some  farther  words,  of  no  great  importance, 
the  lawyer  took  leave  of  his  client,  and  retired. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Forrest  paused  for  a 
few    moments   in   deep    thought,    resting   his 

VOL.  II,  u 
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elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  he  had 
been  sitting,  and  pondering  over  the  acts  that 
he  was  about  to  undertake. 

^*  Isabella,"  he  thought,  "  is  a  person  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with:  she  is  too  clearsighted  to 
be  made  a  tool  of  blindly ;  too  fond  of  justice, 
at  least  of  her  notions  of  it,  to  be  trusted  en- 
tirely with  any  important  secret ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  people  most  troublesome  to  guide 
and  direct  in  any  business  depending  upon  co- 
operation. But  I  know  the  master  passion,  if 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  and  I  will  use  it 
without  mercy." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  pulled  the  bell,  and 
told  the  servant  to  communicate  to  Lacly 
Mallory  his  wish  to  speak  with  her  ;  and  then 
drinking  another  glass  of  wine  from  a  decanter 
which  stood  upon  the  table,  and  to  which  he 
had  applied  often  during  the  last  two  days  to 
renovate  his  strength,  he  sat  gazing  at  the  door 
by  which  he  expected  Lady  Mallory  to  enter. 

When  she  at  length  appeared,  he  rose,  and 
supporting  himself  with  the  table,  took  her 
hand,  and  thanked  her  with  some  smooth  elo- 
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quence  for  all  lier  kindness.  Lady  Mallory, 
however,  was  not  deceived.  She  knew  her 
cousin  well,  with  that  sort  of  instinctive  per- 
ception of  character  which  some  persons  are 
blessed  with.  She  congratulated  him,  however, 
civilly,  upon  his  improved  health ;  she  assured 
him  that  he  was  perfectly  welcome  to  every 
thing  that  she  could  do  to  make  him  comfort- 
able and  happy ;  and  then  seating  herself  in  an 
arm-chair  opposite  to  him,  asked  if  he  had  any 
particular  object  in  sending  for  her. 

"  A  most  particular  one,  Isabella,"  he  said ; 
''  I  understand  from  Mr.  Waters,  who  is  just 
gone,  that  you  have  ordered  him  to  drop  the 
prosecution  commenced  against  a  man  named 
Meakes,  a  most  notorious  poacher  and  deer- 
stealer,  a  rascal,  from  his  account,  of  the  most 
imworthy  character,  and  one  that  is  in  no 
degree  worthy  of  toleration.  Now,  Isabella,  I 
might  almost  take  this  as  unkind  of  you,  con- 
sidering my  situation  at  this  moment  —  sick, 
wounded,  bereaved " 

"  Unkind  of  me ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory, 
u  2 
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"  and  to  you,  Ferdinand  !  I  really  do  not  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  ! " 

**  I  thought  you  did  not  know/'  said  Mr. 
Forrest ;  *^  I  thought  you  did  not  see,  my  dear 
Isabella,  what  it  was  that  you  had  done.  You 
have  not  heard,  then,  that  this  man,  this  Meakes, 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  assailants  of  that  poor 
boy  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Now,  Isabella, 
I  ask  you,  as  a  favour  to  me,  as  a  deep  and 
lasting  favour,  to  recall  your  order  to  your 
agent,  and  to  suffer  this  man  to  be  properly 
punished." 

''  I  should  be  very  happy,  Ferdinand,"  replied 
Lady  Mallory,  in  a  calm  decided  tone,  *'  to  do 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  please  you,  or  to  give 
you  comfort.  But  what  you  ask  is  quite  out 
of  the  question :  for,  in  the  first  place,  Meakes 
is  innocent ;  and  in  the  next,  if  he  be  driven 
from  the  country,  or  prevented  from  appearing, 
a  very  important  witness  will  be  wanting  to 
Captain  Strafford  on  the  trial  which  must  take 
place ;  and,  if  it  were  for  no  other  cause  than 
that,  of  course  I  cannot  consent." 

Mr.  Forrest  rose  up  from  his  chair,  —  tall, 
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ghastly,  and  thinneci  by  his  illness  far  beyond 
that  poiirt  which  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose 
such  an  illness  might  arrive  at, — and  laying  his 
hand  solemnly  on  Lady  Mallory's  arm,  he 
looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  saying,  in  a  deep 
low  voice  — 

"  Isabella,  you  love  this  young  man  ! " 

Lady  Mallory  turned  very  red,  but  for  a 
moment  did  not  answer ;  and  Mr.  Forrest  pro- 
ceeded boldly  in  the  same  strain  :  '^  Yes,  you 
love  him  deeply,  with  all  the  fiery  ardour  of 
your  nature,  —  with  all  the  determination  and 
vehemence  which  give  a  grandeur  and  a  power 
to  every  affection  of  your  heart.  I  know  it  — 
I  see  it." 

Lady  Mallory  rose  also,  and  withdrew  her 
arm  from  his  grasp,  replying,  coldly  and  sternl}^, 
"  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,  to  be  insulted  in  my 
own  house,  and  shall  not  remain  to  endure  it 
longer." 

"  Isabella,"    replied    Mr.  Forrest,   detaining 

her,    "  Heaven  is   my  witness  that  I  seek  not 

to  insult  you  —  far,  far,  from  it :  but  I  thought 

it  better  to  say  what  I  see  and  know  at  once, 

u  3 
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that  afterwards  I  might  talk  to  you  calmly  and 
deliberately  with  regard  to  your  views,  and  to 
mine,  for  the  sake  of  your  interests  and  mine  ; 
and  in  order  that,  in  the  fiery  course  of  those 
deep  and  powerful  feelings  which  actuate  us 
both,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  you  should 
be  ashamed — that  in  their  course,  I  say,  we 
may  not  counteract,  destroy,  and  injure  each 
other.  But  I  am  weak,  and  must  sit  down. 
Pray  hear  me  patiently,  deal  with  me  kindly 
and  afiectionately,  and  let  us  think  and  con- 
verse over  all  the  circumstances." 

Lady  Mallory  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed 
upon,  and  Mr.  Forrest  went  on.  <'  Isabella," 
he  said,  *'  what  has  taken  place  lately  I  do  not 
know.  Shut  up  here  in  sickness  and  in  grief, 
I  have  not  inquired  into  any  thing  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  dark  bereavement ;  but  I  see 
that  somehow  you  are  deceiving  yourself  in  re- 
gard to  that  girl,  Edith.  You  have  persuaded 
yourself  that  the  event  which  has  occurred  will 
prevent  her  from  wedding  the  murderer.  I  tell 
you  no,  Isabella !     I  tell  you  no  ! " 

"  But  she  would  surely  never  give  her  hand 
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to  him,  if  she  knew  that  it  was  her  brother  he 
had  slain,"  said  Lady  Mallory  in  a  low  tone. 

Forrest  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  steadily  for  a 
moment,  as  if  asking,  ''  Have  you  told  her?" 
But  whatever  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
came,  he  replied  the  next  moment,  "  Yes, 
Isabella  !  I  say  yes !  She  would,  had  he  slain 
brother,  and  mother,  and  father,  and  every  one 
who  ought  to  be  dear  to  her.  I  know  the 
strong  passions,  and  strong  determination, 
which  lies  under  that  soft  exterior ;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  I  say  that  she  will  marry  him,  if  he 
be  not  absolutely  and  publicly  branded  with 
the  name  of  murderer ;  ay,  though  my  curse 
be  added,  she  will  do  it.  It  is  for  this,  Isabella, 
even  more  than  from  any  enmity  towards  the 
man  himself,  that  I  say  to  you,  —  pursue,  if 
not  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine,  this  deer- 
stealer,  this  noble  witness,  who  is  to  establish 
the  innocence  of  my  poor  boy's  murderer  — 
pursue  him;   drive  him,  if  possible,   from  the 

land.     At  all  events,  keep  him " 

"  Never ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallory,  ''  never, 
u  4 
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Ferdinand  !  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe 
it  of  Edith  ;  and  in  the  next " 

**  Edith  deceives  you,"  interrupted  her 
cousin  ;  "  perhaps  she  deceives  herself.  I 
know  well  what  I  say.  She  may,  at  first, 
seem  deeply  grieved,  sob  and  faint,  and  fall  ill, 
like  all  other  women  ;  and  she  may  make  and 
express  a  strong  resolution  to  renounce  him 
she  loves,  and  abandon  all  further  hope  of 
marrying  him.  The  very  idea  of  the  kindred 
blood  upon  his  hand  will  make  her  shudder ; 
but,  day  by  day,  she  will  reconcile  herself  to 
that  idea;  she  will  find  causes  to  excuse  the  act; 
and  unless  he  be  openly  branded  as  the  mur- 
derer of  her  near  relation,  she  will  ultimately 
forget  all,  and  unite  herself  to  him  with  my 
curse  for  her  nuptial  benediction." 

"  But,  good  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mal- 
lory,  '*  what  is  that  you  would  have  me  do  ?-^ 
an  act  that  may  compromise  the  life  of  Captain 
Strafford." 

"  That  does  not  follow,"  said  Mr.  Forrest ; 
"  he  will,  of  course,  be  pardoned  :  his  uncle's 
interest — your  own,  if  you  will — may  put  that 
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out  of  the  question.  But,  Isabella,  listen  to 
me.  Deceive  yourself  not.  If  lie  lives,  he 
marries  Edith  Forrest :  you  give  him  up  to 
her — you  place  him  in  her  arms.  Deceive 
yourself  not,  deceive  yourself  not !  The  very 
struggle  will  make  them  love  each  other  more 
deeply.  Now  tell  me,  are  you  cold-blooded 
enough  to  see  this  thing,  and  wish  it  to  be? 
Are  you  heartless,  feelingless,  passionless  ? 
Can  you  willingly  smile  upon  the  bridal  of  him 
you  love,  with  an  unworthy  rival  ?  Were  it 
not  better,  Isabella  —  were  it  not  better  to  see 
him  dead  at  once,  than,  as  is  certain,  in  the 
arms  of  Edith  Forrest  ? " 

**  God  of  heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Mal- 
lory,  starting  up,  and  looking  on  him,  with  her 
head  raised  like  that  of  a  stag  at  gaze ;  "  God 
of  heaven !  What  have  you  the  daring  to 
propose  to  me  ?  What  have  you  the  diabolical 
art  to  suggest  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  never  !  Never 
will  I  do  one  act  which  may  cast  a  shadow 
on  his  name,  far  less  bring  his  life  in  danger, 
for  the  brightest  joy  that  the  world  could  give ! 
I  tell  you,  Ferdinand  Forrest,  that  sooner  than 
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that,  I  would  do  every  painful  act  to  unite  him 
to  the  fair,  sweet  girl  you  calumniate.  I  would 
dress  her  hair  for  the  bridal,  I  would  go  with 
her  to  the  altar,  I  would  lead  her  to  his  bed. 
Out  upon  you,  fiend !  out  upon  you  ! "  and 
without  waiting  for  another  word,  she  burst 
away  and  left  him.  She  flew  to  her  own  bed- 
room, and,  casting  herself  down  in  her  chair, 
wept,  vehemently  exclaiming,  "  Are  such  things 
possible  ?     Are  such  things  possible  ?" 

She  knew  they  were ;  but  she,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  could  not,  cannot,  tangibly 
feel  and  conceive  the  existence,  the  motives, 
the  course  of  the  very  crimes  they  read  of 
every  day,  till  they  are  brought  home  to  their 
own  hearts,  by  some  temptation  to  the  like 
enormities. 

In  a  moment,  however,  the  veil  was  now 
rent  away.  She  saw  the  awful  things  to  which 
strong  passions  indulged  may  lead;  she  saw 
how  wide  the  gate  is  thrown  open  before  us 
on  our  very  first  footstep  over  the  threshold 
between  vice  and  virtue.  There  is  no  warning 
so  strong,  no  monitory  voice  so  awakening,  no 
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magic  wand  which,  gives  us  such  a  view  of  the 
awful  future  of  our  passions  indulged,  as  a  sud- 
den but  resisted  temptation  to  overleap  the  in- 
termediate steps,  and  arrive  at  some  great  crime 
unprepared. 

Such  was  the  voice,  such  was  the  wand,  that 
diplayed  to  Lady  Mallory  the  fearful  picture  of 
those  acts  to  which  that  very  course,  on  the 
outset  of  which  her  feet  had  been  already 
planted,  might  have  ultimately  led  her;  and 
shuddering  and  trembling  to  hear  a  crime  pro- 
posed to  her  in  her  own  house,  which  had  only 
rested  on  her  imagination  as  some  horrid  tradi- 
tion of  passed-by  times,  or  as  a  tale  out  of  that 
record  of  awful  enormities,  Italian  history,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and,  turning  those 
lovely  eyes  towards  the  sky,  exclaimed  wildly, 
'^  I  will  turn  back !  I  will  turn  back !  Help 
me,  O  God !  I  will  turn  back  I " 

And  internally  in  her  deepest  heart  she 
promised  herself  that,  though  she  could  not 
change  the  fatal  destiny  of  Edith  Forrest  and 
her  lover,  she  would  take  no  mean  step,  she 
would    take   no   unkind   and   ungenerous    ad- 
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vantage  :  she  would  leave  all  things  to  their 
natural  course  ;  she  would  be  but  passive  ;  she 
would  love  on  in  anxiety  and  in  doubt.  If, 
separated  from  Edith,  Strafford's  heart  should 
turn  to  her,  it  would  be  the  more  joyful  that  it 
did  so  spontaneously.  She  thought  of  the  blessed 
precept,  of  the  grand  rule  of  all  right  in  our 
dealings  with  our  fellow-creatures,  to  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by;  and  she  resolved  thus  to  act, 
even  should  she  suffer. 

Different,  very  different,  were  the  feelings  of 
the  man  that  she  had  left  behind;  different, 
very  different,  were  his  determinations.  The 
period  of  simple  vice,  from  excess  of  passion, 
had  long  passed  away  with  him.  He  had  long 
since,  as  we  have  shown,  taken  the  step  across 
the  dark  rubicon,  which  makes  us  the  enemies 
of  our  native  virtue  for  ever.  More  than  one 
act,  which  left  him  no  refuge  but  in  the  con- 
viction that  vice  and  virtue  were  mere  relative 
terms,  had  been  committed  long  ago.  Disap- 
pointment in  crime  ;  the  manifest  workings  of 
retributive  justice,  even  in  this  world ;  the 
reprobation  of  those  he  sought  to  lead  astray ; 
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none  of  these  things  struck  him,  none  of  these 
things  aifected  him,  otherwise  than  by  making 
him  seek  the  more  eagerly  for  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  own  purposes. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  Lady  Mallory  had  left  him, 
Mr.  Forrest's  first  thoughts  turned  to  the 
offence  that  he  had  given  her  ;  or,  as  he  in 
reality  regarded  it,  the  offence  which  she  had 
given  him,  by  refusing  to  participate  in  his  dark 
and  dreadful  purposes.  As  he  sat,  he  clenched 
his  two  pale  bony  hands  together,  till  the 
sinews  might  be  seen  starting  up  above  the 
mass,  and  he  muttered  to  himself,  *'  She  shall 
be  punished  too  ;  she  shall  be  punished  too." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  however,  he  began 
to  reflect  more  calmly ;  and  he  saw  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
endeavour  to  change  Lady  Mallory 's  indigna- 
tion into  some  softer  feeling,  at  least  for  the 
time,  —  to  blind  her  in  some  degree  to  his  own 
proceedings,  and  to  keep  well  with  her  till  his 
purposes  were  obtained.  This  might  have 
been  a  difficult  task  with  any  man  whose  pride 
was   not   subservient  to   other   passions ;    but 
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though  pride  was  in  fact  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  them,  it  would  always  bend  when  there  was 
an  ultimate  prospect  of  its  own  gratification 
through  their  means. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able,  then,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  note  to  Lady  Mallory,  palliating 
what  had  occurred,  and  casting  himself  in  some 
degree  upon  her  pity,  saying  that  she  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  lose  one  in  whom  all  her 
affections  had  centred.  It  was  artful  in  every 
word  and  every  line  ;  and  though  it  did  not,  and 
could  not,  deceive  one  who  had  seen  the  veil 
torn  away,  as  Lady  Mallory  had,  yet  it  was 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  any  absolute  ex- 
pression of  anger  on  her  part,  at  least  till  he 
should  be  no  longer  her  guest.  He  had 
scarcely  written  it,  when  he  was  visited  by  the 
surgeon ;  and  to  him  showed  no  slight  im- 
patience under  his  wounds, 

**  I  am  better,"  he  said,  "  much  better,  sir; 
but  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  my  being 
better  still,  a  most  urgent  necessity.  Every 
hour  there  is  something  pressing  for  my 
attention.     The    only  thing  that  troubles  me 
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now   is,    this    constant   sensation    of    beating, 
palpitation,  I  suppose  it  is." 

*^  Not  exactly/'  replied  the  surgeon  ;  "  it  may 
be  expected,  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
disease  :  but  if  you  would  not  kill  yourself, 
you  must  be  tranquil.  A  very  few  days 
would,  I  doubt  not,  see  you  quite  well,  if  you 
would  but  be  content  to  wait.'* 

**  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  so 
content,'*  replied  Mr.  Forrest,  "  when  I  have 
matters  of  the  deepest  importance  pressing 
every  moment  for  attention.  It  cannot  be,  it 
cannot  be,  sir  ;  and  what  I  have  to  demand  of 
you  is,  to  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to  give  me 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  to  calm  this 
sensation,  which  is  so  painful  and  disagree- 
able." 

The  surgeon  remonstrated  much,  but  in  vain ; 
and  at  length  yielded,  doing  that  which  was 
very  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  his  patient,  in 
order,  according  to  his  own  wish,  to  give  him 
temporary  strength,  at  any  expense.  Satisfied 
with  this,  Mr.  Forrest  fell  into  a  more  placable 
mood ;  and  although  he  received  no  answer  from 
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Lady  Mallory  to  his  note,  he  felt  confident  that 
he  should  be  able  to  efface  from  her  mind  the 
evil  impressions  which  the  conversation  of  the 
morning  had  produced,  and  perhaps  force  her 
to  give  him  some  aid,  even  against  her  will. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Although  we  have  left  the  hero  of  our  tale 
SO  long  already  —  we  mean,  of  course,  to  desig- 
nate Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke  by  this  title  — ••  we 
must  nevertheless  pursue  the  history  of  Edith 
Forrest  and  her  lover.  Though  the  grief  and 
anguish  which  Lady  Mallory's  communication 
caused,  added  to  all  the  cares  and  pangs  which 
had  been  accumulating  upon  her  mind  for  some 
time,  had  really  rendered  Edith  unfit  for  any 
exertion,  and  reduced  her  to  such  a  state  of 
corporeal  weakness,  that  she  felt  as  if  every 
moment  she  should  faint  once  more ;  yet  she 
adhered  to  her  resolution  of  giving  Strafford  the 
opportunity  which  she  had  promised  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  her :  determined  at  the 
same  time  to  tell  him  the  painful  resolution  to 
which  she  had  come,  —  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  soothe  his  mind,  and  reconcile  his  heart  to 

VOL.  II.  X 
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his  fate.  She  felt  none  the  less  that  despair 
was  her  own  portion  for  the  rest  of  life,  and 
that  the  world  around  her  was  arid  and  deso- 
late for  her. 

According  to  this  resolution,  at  a  very  early 
hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  she  rose,  con- 
quered every  sensation  of  weakness,  of  appre- 
hension, and  even  of  corporeal  illness,  and 
getting  through  her  toilet  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, went  out  into  the  park,  and  took  her  way, 
as  she  had  promised,  towards  the  rising  sun. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  thought,  "  perhaps  even  this 
act  is  wrong;  perhaps  T  ought  not  to  see  him  now 
in  a  manner  where,  though  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment, yet  there  is  no  frank  acknowledgment. 
However,  it  is  for  the  last  time ;  and  it  would  be 
cruel  to  trust  the  tale  to  any  other  lips  than 
my  own." 

Thus  thinking,  she  went  on  with  a  hurried 
pace,  her  heart  palpitating  at  every  step  that 
she  took ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 
finding  in  the  joy  of  seeing  Strafford  once  more, 
some  alleviation  even  for  the  painful  burthen 
with  which  she  sought  him.    She  approached  the 
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dell  with  the  hawthorns  and  the  birch-trees  near 
the  end  of  the  park,  and  paused  for  a  moment  by 
the  sluice-house  which  admitted  the  water  to 
the  lake. 

As  she  did  so,  she  started  upon  hearing  a 
noise ;  and  though  she  certainly  came  not  there 
seeking  solitude,  her  first  impulse  was  to  fly 
with  terror.  It  was  but  a  deer,  however,  start- 
ing up  from  among  the  long  grass  and  fern, 
and  bounding  lightly  away.  In  another  mo- 
ment, however,  as  she  looked  on,  she  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  form  of  a  human  being  amongst  the 
trees.  She  knew  in  an  instant  that  it  was 
Strafford,  though  he  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as 
seen :  but  in  a  minute  afterwards  he  reap- 
peared, approaching  her  rapidly,  and  Edith 
leaned  against  the  nearest  tree  for  support. 

He  came  like  the  wind;  and  the  joy,  the 
delight,  the  beaming  radiance  of  his  whole 
countenance,  as  he  sprang  towards  her,  were 
more  agonising  to  the  heart  of  Edith  Forrest, 
burdened  as  it  was  with  the  secret  of  their 
everlasting  separation,  than  the  darkest,  or  the 
coldest,  or  the  most  indifferent  look,  could  have 
X  2 
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been.  She  saw,  too,  as  he  came  near  her,  that  he 
must  have  been  suffering  terribly.  His  cheek  was 
very  pale,  his  eye  haggard,  his  dress  somewhat 
neglected;  and,  oh  !  how  wrung, how  tortured, 
was  the  spirit  of  poor  Edith,  to  add  so  awfully 
to  that  suffering,  to  increase  the  pangs,  and 
cares,  and  sorrows  that  he  already  endured ! 

Before  he  reached  her,  she  had  burst  into 
tears ;  but  he  mistook  the  cause  and  nature  of 
her  emotions  altogether.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  he  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
heart,  he  kissed  her  full  lips  and  her  soft  cheek, 
and  thanked  her  for  all  her  love  and  for  all  her 
kindness. 

She  let  him  do  as  he  would,  and  answered 
nothing  for  some  time. 

"  Oh,  Strafford,"  she  said  at  length,  gazing 
tenderly  in  his  face,  "how  worn  and  anxious 
you  look,  how  grieved  and  pained  you  must  have 
been ! " 

"  Deeply,  most  deeply,  dear  Edith,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  yet  I  have  had  a  consolation." 

"  But  where  are  you  living  ?  "  demanded 
Edith,  anxious  by  any  means  to  put  off  the  mo- 
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nient.  "  Are  you  at  the  castle,   Strafford?  are 
you  with  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Strafford.  "  But  it  would 
seem,  dear  Edith,  that  you  have  not  heard  of  all 
that  has  occurred;"  and  he  gave  her  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  had  taken  place  since  he  left  her 
at  Stalbrooke  Castle.  Her  note,  he  said,  after 
speaking  briefly  of  the  strange  sort  of  being  who 
had  carried  his  epistle  to  her, — her  note  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
house  which  he  inhabited  on  the  evening  before. 
He  had  not  perceived  it  till  nine  o'clock,  how- 
ever; and  though  he  knew  that  that  hour  was 
too  late  to  afford  any  hope  of  finding  her,  he 
had  still  come  and  lingered  about  in  the  park, 
till  he  had  seen  Lady  Mallory  and  herself  come 
forth,  as  if  to  walk  together.  He  had  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  through  the  woods,  all 
the  happier  for  having  seen  her,  and  inspired 
with  new  hope  for  the  chances  of  another 
morning. 

Edith  listened ;  and  sad,  though  not  strange 
to  say,  the  deep  and  tender  love  which  breathed 
through   every   sentence   that   Strafford   spoke 
X  3 
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was  painful  to  her.  Ay  even  that  strong  and 
passionate  affection  which  —  Hke  an  eglantine 
twining  round  every  bare  stem  and  withered 
bough,  and  giving  sweetness  and  beauty,  and 
richness,  to  that  which  is  rough  or  insignificant 

—  even  that  affection  which  seizes  upon  every 
trifling  object,  —  a  word,  a  look,  a  tone,  a 
movement,  a  distant  sight,  a  sweet  sound,  any 
thing  in  short,  in  nature  or  in  art,  to  en- 
wreath  it  with  the  flowers  of  the  heart,  —  even 
that  devoted,  tender,  passionate,  imaginative 
love,  which  showed  itself  in  the  outpourings 
of  Ralph  Strafford's  heart  towards  her  on  their 
meeting,  was  bitter,  painful,  sad  to  Edith  For- 
rest. It  all  told  her  that  she  was  not  the  only 
person  doomed  to  suffer,  —  that  it  was  not  to 
her  heart  that  she  could  confine  the  pangs,  the 
agonies,  the  sorrows  of  the  future,  — that  she 
could  not  bear  and  endure,  and  weep  for  her- 
self and  him  too ;  but  that  the  misery  would 
be  equal,  and  the  blow  doubled,  rather  than 
lessened,  by  being  divided,  —  that  Strafford 
would  feel  as  deeply,  as  permanently  as  herself 

—  and  that  her  own  wretchedness  would  have 
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the  terrible  aojiijravation  of  knowinof  that  he  was 
wretched  also. 

There  was  something  in  her  look  and  tone, 
as  she  strove  to  converse  with  him,  and  to  pro- 
long the  brief  moments  of  comparative  happi- 
ness, before  she  struck  the  blow  that  would  end 
all  his  hopes  for  ever, —  there  was  a  despondency 
deeper  than  he  had  ever  seen  before,  a  sadness 
to  which  he  knew  she  would  not  willingly  give 
way,  that  at  length  attracted  Strafford's  atten- 
tion, and  awoke  apprehensions  of  some  new 
evil. 

"  Dear  Edith,"  he  said,  *<  has  any  thing  new 
occurred  to  add  to  the  sources  of  grief  and 
anxiety  that  I  know  were  already  opened,  to 
pour  forth  painful  thoughts  into  my  sweet  girl's 
heart.  You  are  far  sadder  and  more  despond- 
ing than  you  were.  It  seems  as  if  all  were  dark 
to  my  Edith,  as  if  the  ray  of  hope,  small  but 
bright,  which  beamed  upon  us  when  last  we 
met,  had  gone  out." 

Edith  at  first  replied  only  by  tears;  but  now 
those  tears  poured  forth  so  abundantly,  that  the 
apprehensions   of  Strafford  became    more  and 
X  4 
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more  terrible,  and  he  pressed  her  eagerly  to  say 
but  one  word  to  satisfy  him.  All  that  she  could 
do,  however,  was  to  murmur,  "  It  has  gone 
out,  StrafFord !     That  ray  has  gone  out !" 

"And  how,  Edith?  and  why?"  exclaimed 
her  lover  vehemently.  "  Tell  me,  tell  me,  dear 
Edith  !  tell  me  all  !  Be  frank  as  ever  with  me  ! 
Keep  me  not  in  suspense,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"  In  a  moment !  In  a  moment  ! "  replied 
Edith,  striving  to  restrain  her  tears  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  speak.  "  Dear  StrafFord,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  she  had  succeeded ;  "  since 
I  saw  you,  a  secret  —  a  terrible  secret  of  my 
family,  has  been  communicated  to  me,  which 
has  cast  a  shadow^  upon  me  that  can  never  be 
removed,  I  fear.  It  has  blighted  all  my  hopes, 
Strafford.  It  has  left  me  nothing  on  earth,  but 
to  live  on  in  sorrow,  and  pray  for  your  happi- 
ness." 

"  What,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  exclaimed 
Strafford,  with  his  heart  wrung  and  agitated. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  beloved  ?  Edith  pro- 
mised me,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to 
become  at  some  time  my  wife ;  she  promised  me 
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solemnly,  distinctly.  Surely  there  are  neither 
threats  nor  persuasions  upon  earth  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  my  Edith  break  such  promises." 

"  Neither  threats  nor  persuasions,  Strafford, 
indeed,"  replied  Edith  eagerly.  "  None  have 
been  used  !  None  would  have  had  eiFect.  Both 
you  and  I  have  mistaken  my  father,  Strafford. 
He  never  did  really  wish  me  to  marry  the  un- 
happy young  man  who  is  dead;"  and  she  gave  a 
shudder  at  the  thought.  "  But,  as  I  tell  you, 
dear  Strafford,  a  secret,  long  and  rigidly  kept, 
has  now  been  revealed  to  me,  which  would  make 
the  keeping  of  those  promises  — -  bright,  and 
dear,  and  happy,  as  they  seemed  to  my  heart 
three  days  ago  —  agony  inconceivable,  and  life 
long  self-reproach." 

Strafford  suddenly  started  back,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  brow.  Sometimes  the  most 
remote  hint,  the  most  obscure  suspicion,  sud- 
denly leads  us  to  combinations  which  might 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances  escape  us 
long.  The  words  of  Meakes,  in  regard  to  young 
Forrest's  birth,  in  an  instant  flashed  upon 
Strafford's    mind,    in    conjunction    with    those 
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which  Edith  had  just  spoken ;  and,  skipping  over 
all  the  intervening  links  in  the  chain,  he  arrived 
at  once  at  the  just  conclusion.  "Edith,  Edith," 
he  exclaimed,  "are  my  horrible  fears  right? 
Your  brother  —  was  he  your  brother  ?  " 

Edith  replied  not,  but  remained  with  her 
head  bent  down  in  utter  sorrow  and  despair. 
How  he  had  divined  the  truth  she  knew  not ; 
but  he  had  divined  it,  and  she  was  spared  the 
pain  of  crushing  all  bis  hopes,  as  hers  had  been 
crushed,  without  assigning  any  just  cause  for  so 
doing.  Again  Strafford  eagerly  repeated  the 
question,  and  she  then  found  voice  to  reply. 
"  I  have  pledged  myself  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  dear  Strafford,  not  to  reveal  what  has 
been  told  me,  even  to  you ;  nor  must  I  say  one 
word  to  guide  or  direct  you  further.  The  cause 
you  yourself  see  and  feel,  to  be  powerful,  to  be 
suflBcient ;  you  feel,  Strafford,  that  your  Edith's 
happiness  is  blighted  for  ever ;  that  henceforth 
I  have  no  hope  —  no  consolation,  but  in  the 
thought  that  you  may  forget  her  who  never  can 
forget  you,  and  that  you  yet  may  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve." 
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StraiFord  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  all  his  worst  apprehensions  fully 
confirmed.  He  knew  Edith  too  well  to  believe, 
to  hope  for  one.  moment,  that  her  feelings  or 
determination  in  these  respects  would  change; 
but  he  felt  that  if  happiness  w^ere  at  an  end  for 
her,  it  was  still  more  so  for  himself,  as  it  was  his 
^wn  hand  that  had  placed  the  barrier  between 
him  and  her  he  loved;  that  it  was  his  own  deed 
that  separated  them  for  ever.  The  thoughts 
that  rushed  through  his  mind  were  dark  and 
terrible ;  the  anxiety,  the  agitation,  which  he 
had  suffered,  the  fearfulness  of  his  situation  in 
every  respect,  had  already  worn  his  mind  and 
his  body,  and  this  last  stroke  seemed  quite  to 
overw^helm  him.  He  stood,  then,  as  we  have 
said,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
tearless,  but  full  of  agony.  He  spoke  not,  he 
moved  not ;  and  Edith,  alarmed  at  the  state  in 
which  she  saw  him,  endeavoured  to  rouse  him, 
saying, — 

"  Strafford,  speak  to  me ;  oh,  speak  to  me." 
Strafford    cast   his    arms    around   her,    and 
pressed  her  convulsively  to  his  bosom, — while  his 
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eyes  were  now  raised  towards  heaven,  and  his 
lips  murmured  what  seemed  to  Edith  both  a 
prayer  and  a  vow  to  the  Almighty  King  that 
smote  him. 

"  Strafford,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  oh 
Strafford,  make  no  rash  determinations ;  take 
no  rash  vows ;  there  are  others  who  may  make 
you  happ3^,  there  are  others  — " 

"  Edith  ! "  exclaimed  Strafford,  interrupting 
her  almost  sternly ;  "  Edith,  I  seek  not  to  make 
you  change  your  determinations.  But  I  swear, 
by  that  Almighty  Being  who  has  willed  that  I 
should  love  and  lose  you,  never  to  wed  another. 
I  swear  it,  Edith,  .by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  oath  I  will  keep 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life;"  and  again  he 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  printed  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Edith  replied  not,  but 
leant  her  face  upon  his  bosom,  weeping  bitterly. 
But  then  she  answered,  and  she  felt  that  there 
was  a  consolation  in  doing  so  —  a  greater  con- 
solation, in  fact,  than  any  which  she  had  expected 
to  find. 
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"  Strafford,  you  know  and  feel  that  I  cannot, 
that  I  must  not,  be  your  wife.  But  oh,  dear 
Strafford,  you  have  taken  a  solemn  vow,  in 
which  I  may  well  share ;  and  deeply,  solemnly, 
by  all  I  too  hold  sacred,  do  I  now  swear  never, 
never  to  be  the  bride  of  another  man." 

"  But  we  may  meet  again,  Edith ;  but  we 
shall  meet  again  !  "  exclaimed  Strafford  eagerly, 
as  he  heard  the  distant  bell  from  Mallory  Hall 
announcing  the  breakfast  hour.  "  Say  to  me, 
dearest  Edith,  say  to  me,  that  we  shall  meet 
again." 

"  Yes,  Strafford,  oh  yes,"  she  said ;  "  but 
time  must  intervene ;  and  then,  Strafford,  on 
every  account,  when  we  do  meet,  we  must  forget 
these  dearer  and  tenderer  feelings  ;  we  must  be 
friends,  deep,  devoted,  and  true,  but  not  more, 
to  each  other,  Strafford." 

"  Will  you  cease  to  love  me,  Edith  ?  "  replied 
Strafford,  gazing  at  her  almost  reproachfully. 
But  Edith  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh  no,  no,  no,  never  !  " 

"  Then   we  will  love  each  other  still,"  re- 
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plied  Strafford;  "  then  we  will  love  each  other 
still." 

Strafford  held  her  to  his  heart,  with  joy  and 
agony  strangely  mingled  together.  It  was  time 
to  part,  yet  still  he  could  not  part  from  her ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  every  moment  that  he  held  her 
there,  was  to  him  as  a  drop  of  blood  saved  to  a 
fainting  and  wounded  man. 

At  that  moment,  however,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  sound  of  steps,  and  a  rustling,  near  them. 
Edith  drew  back  from  his  embrace ;  and,  ex- 
claiming, "  Are  we  watched  ! "  he  advanced 
angrily  towards  the  hawthorn  trees,  from  which 
the  sounds  seemed  to  proceed.  He  could  see 
no  one,  however,  till  raising  his  eyes  towards  a 
more  open  part  of  the  ground,  he  saw  the  gay 
dress  of  the  girl  who  had  so  strangely  interfered 
in  his  affairs,  gliding  away  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards. 

With  an  impatient  exclamation,  he  turned  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  Edith ;  but  Edith 
had  seized  that  moment  for  the  parting,  which 
she  knew  must  come,  and  was  already  on  her 
way  back  to  the  house.     Strafford  stood  where 
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he  had  left  her,  and  gazed  till  he  could  see  her 
no  more.  Then  bending  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  with  a  dark  contracted  brow,  and  agony 
of  heart  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  he 
wandered  on  amongst  the  scattered  trees  towards 
the  large  piece  of  water  called  the  Lake  ;  while 
one  painful  thought  after  another  came  rushing 
through  his  mind,  like  a  devastating  army, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  desolation  of  despair 
behind.  Reason  herself  seemed  to  reel  upon 
her  throne ;  and  that  dark  evil  principle,  which, 
when  the  heart's  feelings  have  shaken  the  strong 
mind,  never  fails  to  be  near  at  hand,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  by  our 
weakness,  and  to  suggest  sinful  impulses, 
seemed  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Strafford, 
that  there  lay  before  him  a  refuge  from  such 
pangs ;  that  in  the  calm  cool  bosom  of  that 
slumbering  water  was  an  asylum  from  the 
turbulent  and  fiery  passions,  the  cares,  the 
anxieties,  the  griefs,  the  agony  of  life;  that 
there  was  a  bed  of  calm  sleep,  of  undisturbed 
repose.  His  mind  was  weakened,  or  he  would 
not  have  suffered  such  thoughts  to  dwell  in  his 
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mind  for  a  moment.  But  as  he  thus  did  pause 
and  think,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm ;  and, 
turning  round,  he  beheld  Sir  Andrew  Stal- 
brooke. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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